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East Paris, Kent Co., March 26, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Will you please inform me through the 
FARMER what are the comparative merits 
of Shorthorn and Holstein cattle, obtain- 
ed from reliable information at the pre- 
sent time, with reference to the butter 
dairy and the farm. The information 
will assist me in starting a dairy herd. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 

It would be impossible to answer such a 
question as this so as to suitall parties, as 
nearly every one will have decided opin- 
ions about the comparative merits of the 
different breeds, as well as what consti- 
tutes a good dairy animal. Many butter- 
makers at the east hold to the Jersey as 
the butter-maker of the bovine race, while 
others adhere just as closely to the Short- 
horns and their grades. The Holstein (or 
Dutch-Friesian) lias not been regarded as 
a great butter-maker, but rather as a deep 
milker. Recently some records of remark- 
able yields of milk and butter have been 
published in the press, but of their credi 
bility we are not able to form an opinion. 
If you are close to a town where you can 
sell milk, the Dutch cattle might give you 
good returns. But when you come to pay 
present prices for full bloods of this breed 
with which to start a dairy, it is putting a 
good deal of capital into a business that 
hardly calls for so much. Let usexplain: 
Suppose to-day you started a dairy with 
good grade Shorthorns, selected for their 
milking qualities; they would not cost 
one-half as much as Holsteins would. 
Then suppose youselect a good Shorthorn 
bull, of a.good milking family (and there 
are plenty of them), and gradually grade 
your herd up as you go along. When a 
heifer is dropped,raise her, breed her once, 
and if aa good milker, keep her; if not, 
fatten her off and send her to market. 
The best thing about the Shorthorn is 
that no matter whether they are used for 
milk or beef, they will always pay for 
themselves. With other dairy breeds a 
bull calf has to be sold for breed- 
ing purposes or the chances of getting 
your money back for feeding it-are very 
small. If you have Holstein or Jersey 
cattle you will not feel like sending off to 
the butcher every one that does not come 
up to your standard as a butter-maker or 
amilker. They have cost too much. When 
you have used your Shorthorn bull as 
long as desirable, feed him off or sell him 
to some one else who can use him, and get 
another. Get a good one, and don’t allow 
a matter of ten or twenty dollars to keep 
you from getting one that willsuit. Hunt 
up his breeding, see the dam and sire, and 
if possible the dam of his sire, and see if 
they have the characteristics of good dairy 
animals. Get as much Bates blood as 
possible, as there are more good dairy 
animals in that family of Shorthorns than 
any other. A few years of this system 
will give you a dairy herd that cannot be 
surpassed. At first you will have a good 
many heifers that will be moreinclined to 
make beef than butter, but you will soon 
change that by careful selection and ad- 
hering to a standard. 

Perhaps Holsteins could be handled 
in the same way to as good advantage, but 
the trouble is there are no grade Hol- 
steins to be had, and probably will not be 
for some years, owing to the demand for 
pure bred animals; and present prices put 
the idea of a dairy herd of this breed out 
of the question at present for the ordin- 
ary farmer. 

We have seen some dairy herds of Short- 
horns that have been built up in the way 
described at a light expense, and to-day 
are regarded by their owners as the equals 
of any dairy herds in the country used en- 
tirely for that purpose. It seems to us 
that the chances of failure are less, the 
capital required much smaller; and the 
final success as fully assured as in any 
other way we know of. We do not take the 
ground that the Shorthorn is the best dairy 
animal, butfor the dairy farmer they will 
be found most available at present, when 
everything is taken into consideration. 


SHEEP IN VAN BUREN COUNTY. 





The Flock of E. B. Welch. 





The eastern part of the State has long 
been noted for its flocks of fine wool 
sheep, and when enterprising farmers of 
the western counties have felt the need 
of improving their flocks by the admix- 
ture of a purer blood, they have made 
pilgrimages to Washtenaw, Jackson and 
Livingston Counties for their animals, but 
within the last decade several flocks of 
pure bred Merinos have been introduced 
that are a credit to any State. 

Previous to their mtroduction, several 
flocks of sheep of excellent quality were 
kept, but which could not trace a line of 
breeding to that source of purity now so 
essential to the standing of a flock of 
American Merinos. These breeders as- 
sumed to ignore pedigree and line breed- 
ing, and while their sheep and their in- 
fluence upon the flocks of adjoining farms 
were very salutary and valuable, yet no 
such improvement attended their endeav- 
ors as is now seen by the introduction of 
pure bred sheep. An occasional consign- 
ment of rams from Vermont having doubt- 
ful antecedents, were scattered about, and 
some of them showed excellent results in 
the flocks. N. M. Pugsly bought one of 
these waifs for $50, and the first cross in- 
creased his yield of wool two pounds per 
head, and greatly improved the quality. 
On the whole these importations were a 
decided benefit to sheep farmers, for al- 
though there were occasional frauds, the 
outgrowth was so generally satisfactory, 
that sentiment in favor of pure bred rams 
was created, which now absorbs the stock 
of our breeders faster than they can grow 
them. 

E. B. Welch was among the first to en- 
gage in the breeding of improved Merino 
sheep. He began eighteen years ago by 
the purchase of two ewes brought from 
the eastern counties, that were said to be 
pure; from those he soon bui't up a flock 
that was the admiration and wonder of 
his neighbors. When ordinary or average 
flocks would shear five pounds to the 
head, his would run up to ten pounds, and 
he kept increasing the weight of his 
fleeces until he had wethers that sheared 
18 lbs. of clean bright wool. ‘This strain 
of sheep was of unquestioned value, and 
the flocks of Van Buren County, still 
show its influence in the remarkable size 
and length of wool of its descendants. It 
seemed a misfortune to sacrifice this flock 
and to lose the result of years of judi- 
cious breeding, that had produced such 
satisfactory results, but the call for pure 
bred sheep which could not be filled by 
this strain of blood caused Mr. Welch to 
abandon their breeding, and to purchase 
as near the fountain of purity as possible. 

In the fall of 1878 he purchased ten ewes 
of the Brainard stock. These were the 
pick of 70 ewes brought west for sale. 
They were of Addison and Dixon blood. 
In Feburary 1879 he purchased six tops 
from a lot of 30 ewe lambs sired by Sensa 
tion. In the fall of 1879 he selected from 
the flock of G. F. Martin, East Rush, N. 
Y., eight ewes. Since then he has pur 
chased ewes and rams of Hilman Goode- 
rich, and Pierson, noted breeders of 
western New York. His stock ram is a 
pure Atwood, sired by Little Monitor 190. 
On a part of his flock he used last falla 
ram sired by Reliable, which he calls Van 
Buren No.1. The lambs, which have 
begun to drop, are exceedingly large and 
strong, and shaped up in a way that 
promises something valuable in the 
mature sheep. 

Mr. Welch has 45 breeding ewes and 
has now 26 lambs; and the losses so far are 
made up by pairs of twins. He has suc- 
ceeded in persuading ewes that have lost 
lambs to adopt one of apair of twins, thus 
dividing and perpetuating the responsi- 
bility of maternity. One or two lambs 
have swelled neck or goiter, but no losses 
have occurred from this cause. The 
swelling is subsiding, and the lambs are 
as sprightly as any of the lot. The flock 
has been fed but little grain; they have had 
clover hay twice a day, with corn stalks at 
noon, and they are in prime condition. 
Some of them it would seem were almost 
too fat for successful breeding. They 
are allowed an open yard with ample 
room for exercise in the day time. 

Mr. Welch’s barn, where his breeding 
ewes are kept, is 32x44 fect, set on astone 
foundation, with eight foot walls, giving 
a basement the whole size of the barn. 
Ventilation is secured by doors and win- 
dows. The barn itself is a model of con- 
venience—is made of dressed lumber, and 
is'painted white. A horse barn adjoins 
the yard nearer the house, sheltering the 
sheep yard from strong southwest winds, 
and making in all an elysium for sheep, 
if they have any appreciation of comfort 
and convenience at all. 

The farm originally consisted of 80 acres. 
Last fall he purchased a farm of 80 acres 
adjoining him on the west, making now a 
sqnare 160 acres of as fine land as is found 
in Van Buren County. The buildings on 
the recent purchase are in excellent con- 
dition. They consist of a low cottage 
house, a wind mill with enclosed derrick, 
painted white, grain and horse barn, corn 
and carriage house, hog pens, etc. The 
stock sheep are kept at this farm and are 
managed by a man hired by the year, 
who resides here with his family. 





Pleasant surroundings for a man’s family 
¢ 


will secure the most efficient labor ona 
farm, all other things being equal. The 
results are very satisfactory in this case 
in securing trusty help. 

The premium blue cards tacked up in 
the sheep barn show that Mr. Welch has 
patronized many of the fairs of adjoining 
counties, and carried off the best pre- 
miums offered. He has attended all the 
sheep shearing festivals within reasonable 
reach, and the reports always show him 
to be the leading man. In all enterprises 
of a public nature, asin neighborhood af- 
fairs, Mr. Welch can be depended upon to 
carry his full share of responsibility. His 
neighbors are proud of his enterprise and 
say he deserves his success. A. 0..G. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CORN. 








We have recently received from Mr. J. 
C. Vaughn, of Chicago, a neat little manu- 
al on the history, cultivation and growth 
of corn and potatoes. Itcontains a good 
deal of information condensed into a 
small compass, and is worthy of the at- 
tention of any one interested in these two 
important crops. From the portion de- 
voted to corn, we make the following ex- 
tracts, which contain practical sugges- 
tions in regard to the cultivation of this 
cereal: 

THE SEED. 

Choose seed of the desired type from a 
variety grown in your latitude. Know 
something of its past history; let it be as 
nearly thoroughbred as possible. All rec- 
ognize at once greater value in a high- 
bred animal. Why so blind to the same 
law in the vegetable world! Evena step 
toward good breed is better than common 
grade. Repeated experiments have prov- 
ed that seed selected in the field, as com- 
pared with seed taken from the crib, all 
conditions and culture being alike, will 
yield almost two to one. The average 
crop of the United States, just reported 
for 1882, is 25 bushels to the acre, yet it 
is not uncommon for seed of prolific pa 
rentage to yield 80, 100, 130, and even 150 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. Since 
the 100 bushel goal has been passed with 
such ease, which was once considered an 
impossibility, there is a straining of nerve 
and brain to reach the 200 goal. In fact, 
there is a record of such a yield. Dr. 
Parker, of South Carolina, raised 200 
bushels and 12 quarts of shelled corn on 
anacre. Two ears of corn may look 
alike, and seemingly have the same de- 
sirable characteristics, yet the future prod- 
uct of the one with prolific pedigree will 
be double that of another in spite of man- 
ure and culture. 

The average farmer will choose his 
seed from his own bin, and will get a fair 
—not a large—crop in any ordinary sea- 
son, but if a winter like that of 1880 and 
1881 comes along, perhaps he will get. no 
crop at all the following summer, because 
his seed has lost its vitality by exposure 
to an extreme of temperature. Many a 
careless farmer allows this. See what 
‘oor seed” did for the farmers of Iowa, 
Illinois and Ohio in 1881. Iowalost more 
than all taxes paid during the year, 
while Illinois and Ohio summed up a loss 
of 100,000,000 bushels. Such a failure 
might have been averted in two ways. 
Frst, had the farmer made selection of 
his best ears at husking time, aud had he 
laid them aside in some warm, dry place, 
away from moisture and extremes of tem- 
perature, he would have had fertile seed 
the next year. Second, he should have 
tested his seed before planting. There 
are various simple tests, well worth the 
trying, when one considers the time, labor 
and cost of a second sowing. Here is one: 
—Fill a tin pan with moist earth, sprinkle 
over the surface a few kernels from vari- 
ous ears, place over them a thin cloth, 
and over all more moist earth. Put it in 
a warm place, and examine frequently by 
lifting cloth and earth together; or, put a 
few kernels between layers of cotton bat- 
ting thoroughly wet; set it away in a 
warm place, and do not allow it to become 
dry. 

If the farmer, from lack of selected seed 
of his own, or through desire for change 
of seed or improved sorts, must depend 
upon the seedsmen, let him insist upon 
corn in the ear, that he may see the depth 
of kernel, the size of cob, and all -other 
desirable characteristics, and that he may 
gain the important privilege of planting 
any or all kernels grown on the ear. - As 
is well known, most of the shelled seed 
corn has the tip, and often the butt ker- 
nels thrown out, both by dealers and good 
farmers; but the late experiments at the 
New York Experiment Station have de 
monstrated at least for this season:— 

1. The tip kernels were the most pro- 
lific of good corn. 

2. The butt kernels were more prolific 
of good corn than the central kernels. 

3. The tip kernels bore larger ears 
than the other kernels, the butt kernels 
next, and the central kernels the shortest. 

4. The merchantable ears from the butt 
were distinctly heavier than those from 
the tip, and those from the tip distinctly 
heavier than those from the central ker. 
nels. : 

5. The butt kernels furnished more un- 
merchantable corn than did the central 
kernels, and the central kernels more 
than did the tip kernels. 

These results certainly justify very full 
experiments in this line by corn growers 





the coming season. There is surely little 
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to risk in planting any part of good corn, 
and possibly much to gain. 
CULTURE—PLOWING. 

Of the five essentials previously men- 
tioned for securing our ideal crop of corn 
we have now reached the last. However 
important the others, all is as nothing 
without it. It is like the skilled organist 
and the boy at the pump; no pumping, no 
music. In the order of cultivation plow- 
ing comes to the front., Whether svring 
or fall plowing, or both, is the first ques- 
tion. It seems with many to be a matter 
of time and convenience, though as early 
spring plowing as possible follows the 
failure of fall plowing. A few thorough, 
painstaking farmers plow both fall and 
spring—a shallow plowing in the fall and 
deeper in the spring in order to bury the 
seeds of weeds. In fall plowing, the sod 
or manure is buried deep beneath the 
surface and has four or five months to de- 
compose, and dissolve the fertilizing ele- 
ments necessary to the growth of the plant, 
and with no intervening circumstances 
would give the greater growth of corn. 
It allows of an carlie*%lanting, and is 
done at a time of the year when the farm- 
er is least pressed with work and can get 
his work done at least cost. Onthe other 
hand, if heavy rains come on in winter 
or early spring and pack the soil, the labor 
and cost of second plowing is the reward 
of such forehandedness. Spring plow- 
ing escapes the peradventure, and like- 
wise the weeds that have been nourished 
by our fall-plowed soil. It gives a little 
pasturage till plowing time, and is better 
if adroughty season follows. The present 
crop will not derive much benefit from the 
turned over sod, but there are fertilizers 


‘that supplement the lack. The depth of 


plowing depends on climate and soil. 
Southern plowing is deeper than northern. 
Rich or highly manured soils deeper than 
thinner ones. Fall plowing is deeper 
than spring plowing. The wise heads of 
agriculture advocate shallow plowing, not 
more than five inches deep. An Illinois 
Agricultural Report gives an account ofa 
premium crop of corn grown on land 
plowed but one inch deep. The argu- 
ments brought to bear on the case are 
these: That it leaves the topsoil, which 
is generally the richest, near the surface 
where the rains can penetrate it and the 
sun can heat it. This gives the feeding 
roots a good pasturage, while the deeper 
roots reach out into soil made permeable 
by subsoiling, or the deep plowing in the 
previous rotation of crops. 
HARROWING. 


After the plow follows the harrow. Let 
the soil be thoroughly pulverized that it 
may be open tothe action of the atmos- 
phere whence it draws so large a part of 
all that goes to make up plant growth. 
The greater the amount of fertilizing ele- 
ments drawn from the air, the less need of 
artificial supply. Again, this breaking up 
of the clods in the early wet season dries 
out the surface soil, and later on in 
droughty times prevents the moisture from 
escaping from the substratum, as water 
does not readily percolate through fine 
dust. Harrowing should follow the use of 
the manure or fertilizer and also the 
planting of the seed. 

MANURE AND FERTILIZERS. 


Most of the prairie land of the West 
needs only thorough culture with the 
plow to make it fit for planting. This 
fosters the practice among Western farm- 
ers of having a large main or exclusive 
grain crop. Then, if excessive rains, 
drought, or the insect hérdes destroy it, 
the farmer is bankrupt—he has nothing 
left to fall back upon. In the older set- 
tled portions, where the land is partially 
worn, the lesson is being learned that 
smaller areas with higher culture yield 
an equal if not better return, besides 
making room for other crops. Here is a 
gain in chances against the contingencies 
of the season, and an added money 
value in proportion to the receiptsof the 
other crops. Land must be keptinahigh 
state of fertility in order to give an abund- 
ant yield. The Western soils are rich and 
deep, yet how long will they stand the 
drain of excessive crops without renewal 
and restoration? Always New Jersey 
has boasted a larger crop:return per acre 
than Illinois. Why is it? It is the dif- 
ference between working and living on its 





own fat, and working on the strength of 
good satisfying food. Sooner or later the 
fat is boungl to be used up and must be re- 
stored or there isno further work to be 
done. Aready, in many parts of the 
West, manures have come to be of value. 
On large areas green manures are the only 
feasible ones to be considered. Inverted 
sods of clover, timothy, blue-grass, rye 
and buckwheat or other nitrogenous 
plants are counted renovators of the soil, 
and are excellent for the grain crop that 
follows. Wood ashes or bone ashes mix- 
ed with manure make avaluable addition, 
or an application of super-phosphates to 
the hill after broadcast manuring is fre- 
quently resorted to with fine results. If 
barn-yard manure is to be used with fall 
plowing, spread it on and turn under. 
After spring plowing, broadcast the man- 
ure or fertilizer and mix it thoroughly 
and evenly with the surface soil by har- 
rowing. 
PLANTING. 

Every inch of the way, from the prepar- 
ation of thé-soil to the harvest, is debata- 
able ground. Whether hill or drill plant- 
ing is better, is the next dispute. ‘The best 
argument for hill planting is the saving of 
hand labor. Since the hills can be rowed 
each way, the cleaning out of weeds, and 
all disturbances of the soil can be done by 
horse-power. That it is better in droughty 
seasons and yields a larger ear and heavier 
grain is claimed by its advocates and de- 
nied by its opponents. It numbers among 
its opponents by far the most numerous 
and weighty authorities. These claim for 
drill-planting more extended pasturage for 
feeding roots, and therefore more vigor- 
ous plants with heavier yields of grain, 
and a smaller outlay in securing this re- 
sult; likewise, that the firm grasp of the 
soil obtained by wide-spreading roots will 
better brace the corn-plant against strong 
winds. 

Use a corn-planter whenever the extent 
of land will admit; they not only plant 
seeds at’ equal distances apart and at a 
uniform depth, but cover and press evenly 
and are a great saving of time and 
strength. That is,one of the new,complete, 
combination planters accomplishes all this; 
there are planters that only drop the seed, 
in which case a marker must precede it, 
and except in wet weather or sticky soil 
the planking drag must follow it. 

The latitude and season must determine 
the time of planting. Corn never germin- 
ates in a soil whose temperature is below 
48 degrees Fahrenheit nor above 118 de- 
grees, and should never be planted until 
the soil reaches this minimum tempera- 
ature—or better still, one or two degrees 
above it, be the time May or June. In the 
west it generally reaches this temperature 
from the 10th to the 15th of May. 

The depth of planting and the number 
of kernels to a hill depend upon the fertil- 
ity and’moisture of the soil, and the habit 
of growth of the seed. Corn is a great 
absorber of moisture, water forming a 
large element in its composition. Then a 
droughty field, or one of lesser fertility, 
or a strong growing variety of seed allows 
of more distance between rows, fewer 
hills, deeper planting and fewer kernels 
in the hill. Eastern farmers generally 
plant closer than western; western than 
southern. 

AFTER CULTURE. 

As soon as the corn shows inthe rows 
use a light smoothing harrow. This will 
destroy newly sprouted weeds and will 
break the crust. After the corn is a foot 
or a foot and a half high, use a cultivator 
as often as possible; once in two weeks in 
the early season is not too often. After 
every heavy rain storm it is wellto loosen 
up the packed soil. If the cultivator 
leaves any weeds in the hill use a hand- 
hoe and exterminate your foe. It will 
take to itself, if left, just what is needed 
to make the ear longer and heavier. Yet 
cultivation is not alone to exterminate 
weeds, but to make the soil mellow and 
loose and open to the action of air and 
sun. Again, it controls the moisture of 
the soil, as has been mentioned previous- 
ly. A deep stirring up of the earth dries 
it out in a wet season, while a shallow 
cultivation by pulverizing the surface soil 
holds the moisture in the deep earth about 
and below the roots. Whether the culti- 
vator shall be allowed to cut the rootlets 
or not is a mooted question. One claims 


a 





that breaking the fibres prevents excess of 
leaf growth and turns the vigor of the 
plant to the formation of the grain; that 
for every root so cut, numerous others 
appear, and thus afford more mouths with 
which to pick up food for the plant. It is 
recommended that each vigorous growth 
till the time of flowering be checked in 
this seemingly harsh manner. On the 
other hand, it is claimed that these numer- 
ous checks, and the after-leaps in growth, 
make a progress slower than that attained 
by a steady, onward advance; that while 
the corn plant is resting for repairs, the 


ever present weeds are taking advantage 
of their opportunity and are using up 
some of that fertility that ought to be 
nourishing the plant; that all the advant- 
age gained by root pruning can be derived 
from keeping the soil nalen and light 
and fine, that the roots may find good 


feeding ground. 
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HOW TO APPLY MANURE. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

How should we apply the rough manure 
now in the yards is a question for each 
farmer to answer for himself. If the field 
prepared for meadow has a level surface, 
it is advisable to top-dress said field; but 
if the field has a rolling surface it is not 
advisable to do so, because the manure will 
be washed off the hillocks (where it is 
most needed), into the ravines, causing a 
very uneven crop. Manure should not be 
spread on the pasture fields; it is offensive 
to all animals. Hence we prefer, in gene- 
al practice, to apply the manure on the 
field that we have selected for corn, spread- 
ing the manure heavy on the knolls and 
lightly in the ravines; and then plow from 
six to eight inchesdeep. The next season 
such land is in good condition for an oat 
crop; seed to clover, or plow under the 
oat stubble and sow wheat and seed with 
clover, thus getting the benefit of the 
manure in three most staple cereal crops. 
We have practiced manuring barren knolls 
wherever found on the farm, including 
pasture fields. On a rolling surface it is 
very difficult to maintain uniform pro- 
ductveness, hence each farmer should 
study the needs of his farm, ignoring to 
some extent the general practice, as his 


better judgment will dictate. 
J. L. B. KERR. 
VERGENNES, Mich., Marth 81st, °83. 


Another Side of the Cob Business. 








Eaton Rapips, March 26, °83. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Much has been said in the FARMER 
lately by different ones in regard to the 
injurious and beneficial effects of feeding 
cobs, ground. Without saying anything 
in regard to the effects of feeding them, I 
will try to put this cob business in a 
light that farmers can figure for them- 
selves. 

We will say for instance that 25 bushels 
of corn in the ear is all that the average 
feed-mill will grind and do it well, na 
day of ten hours; and to make it more 
plain we will shell the 25 bushels and 
grind each separately. It will take less 
time to grind the shelled corn than to 
grind the cobs, but we will say it takes the 
same, which will be five hours, or half a 
day. Now if there is a farmer who thinks 
it will pay him to spend the remaining 
half day with his team grinding the cobs, 
let him do so, for he has found a value 
in cobs that no sensible man can. 

M. L. WINTERS. 
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How Wheat Looks in Cass County. 





VANDALIA, March 30th, 1883. 
To the Law Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I though perhaps you would like a few 
items about wheat from Cass Co. Wheat 
came through the winter but little dam- 
aged. Since the snow went off it has been 
the ground dry, we have had no rain but 
has frozen of nights and thawed through 
the day. I think that the growing wheat 
is damaged from 10 to 20 percentin this 
part of the county, also as far south as 
the Wabash River there is a poor prospect 
fora crop. In a good many places the 
plant seems to be dead, andin my judg- 
ment the prospect of an average is not 


good, in the above named location. 
W.E. B. 
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Still to the Front. 








Notwithstanding the disastrous fire 
which swept away the entire works of the 
Johnston Harvester Company, they have 
entirely rebuilt at Batavia, N. Y., instead 
of at Brockport. The new works are ex- 
cellently located for shipping facilities, be- 
ing between the New York Central and 
Erie roads; and are supplied with new 
machinery of best make and commodious 
enough to turn out many more machines 
than would the old works. Though the 
foreign trade of the Johnston Harvester 
Company is immense they have not for- 
gotten the home trade of the States, but 
will this season be on hand with machines 
and improvements, equal to any ever 
placed upon the market. 

Ir is announced that the Department of 
Agriculture will shortly establish an ex- 
perimental farm and hospital near Wash- 
ington, for the treatment of domestic 
animals, with a view of ascertaining by 
scientific experiments the causes of such 
diseases as Texas fever, pleuro-pneu- 
monia, etc., and the best methods of pre 
venting and curing them. 





State Sheep Shearing. 





At a meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Michigan Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, held at Lansing, February 
7th, it was decided to hold a State Sheep 
Shearing at Lansing, on the grounds of 
the Central Michigan Agricultural So- 
ciety, April 18 and 19, 1888. The follow- 
ing rules and regulations were adopted to 
govern the Association for that occasion: 

RvuLE,—None but members of this As- 
sociation shall have the right to shear 
sheep for a record or for publication, and 
none but sheep recorded, or eligible to 
registry in the register of this Association, 
shall be allowed to compete. 

RULE 2.—Each member offering sheep 
to be shorn shall furnish their shearers. 

RULE 3.—Exhibitors will be required to 
answer, according to their best knowledge 
and belief, the questions of the examining 
committee, touching the age of their 
sheep, the age of their fleeces, their gen- 
eral treatment, and any special treatment 
intended to affect their condition, or 
weight of fleece, which shall be made a 
part of the record. . 

Rute 4.—Any member of this Associa- 
tion shall have the right to exhibit sheep 
for sale. 

Rute 5.—Fleeces shall be trimmed of 
everything that shall not be merchantable 
wool for unwashed fleeces. 

Rue 6.—Tags that have been taken 
from a sheep previous to the public shear- 
ing may, in the discretion of the examin- 
ing committee, be put in with the fleece, 
by the owner certifying that they were 
taken from said-sheep. 

The Executive Board shall appoint an 
examining committee of three; the See- 
retary of the Association shall act as clerk 
of the committee, and shall have charge 
of the weighing of sheep and fleeces. 

An admission fee of 25 cents will be 
charged visitors during the two days of 
shearing. 

Hay and grain will be furnished free 


by the Association. 
Cc. M. FELLOWS, * 
W. J. G. DEAN, President. 
Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For the State Sheep Shearing to be heid 
in Lansing, April f8th and 19th, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, and 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway will 
carry sheep at the following reduced rates: 
Full rate to Lansing will be charg- 
ed, and on presentation of certificate of 
the secretary that they have not changed 
ownership, will be returned free to point 
of shipment. The American Express 
Company will carry sheep for single: rate 
each way, making a reduction of one-third 
from their regular rates. We hope to ob- 
tain similar rates from the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad and the United States Ex- 
press Company. 

WALTER J. G. DEAN, Sec’y. 
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Stock Notes. 








Our readers should not forget the grand 
series of Shorthorn sales to be held in Illinois 
this month. The first of the series is that of 
Mr. R. F. Burke, who will sell at Camp Points 
I., April 10, 30females and ten bulls. On the 
11th of April, R. Hudson & Son will sell at 
Hilldale Farm, near Blandinyille, McDonough 
County, Il, 30 females and 15 bulls. On the 
12th of April, Strawther Givens will sell at bis 
farm near Abirgdon, Knox County, Ipi., 40 fe- 
males and 20 bulls; and on the 13th of Aoril, 
Enoch Hawkins will sell at his farm, four miles 
east of Abingdon, 30 females and 15 bulls. 
This makes 190 head to be disposed of, and will 
give purchasers the opportunity of making se- 
lections from a large number of well bred cattle. 
Col. Judy will officiate as auctioneer on the oe- 
casion, and business will not be allowed to drag 
while he wields the hammer. 





Mr. D. F. Vickery, of Charlotte, Mich., has 
recently sold nearly all of his fine herds of 
Berkshires and Suffolks. In his note reporting 
the sale, Mr. Vickery says: 

‘“‘T have jnst sold nearly my entire herd of 
Berkshire and Suffolk swine to James M 
Turner and L. 8. Hudson, of Lansing, Mich. 
I have been engaged in swine breeding a num- 
ber of years, always buying the best I could 
find, and my herds were the best I ever saw, 
they just suited me. I got my eyes injured 
while in the army, and they have been growing 
worse the past year, they have got so bad that 
I was unable to take care of my stock, and was 
compelled to sell. My hogs were so fine that I 
was very reluctant to sell, but Mr. Hudson is 
an experienced breeder, and itis a comfort to 
know that he will not allow them to deterior- 
ate.” 





Mr. A. 8. Brooks, of Wixom, has recently 
made the following sales from his herd of 


Shorthorns: 
To Mr. Wm. Geer of Washtenaw Connty, 

the young bull Biga, Fi by Oxford Prinee 

36418, out of Louan iM en. Grant 5676. 

To Frank Heath, Wixom, the cow Medusa 
4th, got Poa Prince 24568, out of Medusa 
3d by 23d Duke of Airdrie 19393. 

To same, the bull calf Baron Gwynne 2d, got 
by Oakland Rose of Sharon 44352, out of Me- 
dusa 4th by Red Prince 24568, running to 
Nell Gwynne by Phenomenon ~ 

To P. J. Heath, Milford, heifer Medusa 6th, 

ot by Red Prince out of Medusa 3d _b 
S3a ‘Duke of Airdrie 1 ranning to Ne 
Gwynne by Phenomenon (491). 


Pwr 





Mr. C. A. Searrna, of Lyons, Ionia Co., 
writes: ‘‘ Will you allow mea little space 
once more, for I see by the last FARMER 
that Mr. Mack did not like the last mea- 
surement of my hog. I did not measure 
him to try and beat his hog, but to let him- 
know that he still keéps growing. I had 
been asked by two or three persons to get 
Mr. Mack to give the weight of his big hog. 
Now, friend Mack, if you think my hog is 
part India rubber you might come out and 
see him; or if he does prove to be rubber 
and I can stretch him out a foot or two 





more I will let you know. 
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ROSS AND CHARLESTON 
FARMERS’ CLUB. 
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To the Editor of the MIcHIGAN FARMER. 

I have been a constant reader of your 
paper for more than fifteen years, (ever 
since Icommenced farming for myself), 
and have come to expect its weekly visits, 
much as we expect the daily, appearance 
of the sun in the east. 

About one year ago a few farmers in 
the vicinity of Augusta organized what is 
known asthe Ross and Charleston Farm- 
ers’ Club. Its membership now numbers 
something more than twenty, and its 
meetings are held monthly at the homes 
of the different members. 

At a recent meeting of the club the sub- 
ject under consideration was gardening, 
and it seems humiliating to life-long far- 
mers to admit that nearly all the valuable 
information obtained on the subject was 
given by a member who has heen in the 
mercantile business until within two 

_years. ‘This member reports great success 
with strawberries, using no other fertili- 
zer than the hoe, keeping the ground 
clean and mellow. In this manner he so 
renovated an old bed that at one time a 
neighbor counted from one hundred and 
forty toone hundred and sixty berries 
and blossoms on each of many hills. The 
same person succeeds in keeping striped 
bugs from cucumber and melon vines, by 
setting a tomato plant in each hill, cutting 
it out when the vines get too large to be 
injured by the bugs. For early onions 
and lettuce he plants in September. 

At a previous meeting several members 
reported having learned by dear experi- 
ence that wheat that has been kept over 
one season was not fit for seed. 

At another meeting one member gave 
the cost.of his last season’s corn at 18 
cents per bushel of ears, and a yield of 
eighty-cight bushels per acre. The crop 
was much injured by the cold, wet season. 
Another person reported a yield of 113 
bushels with less cost of cultivation per 
acre, but could not give exact figures. 

If these items are of any value to you 
perhaps you may hear from our club 
again. Yours, ios ana; 

{Shall be pleased to hear from you regu- 
larly, and expect our other readers will 
be : benefited by the experience of the 
members of the club as much as them- 
selves.—Ed. } 


Are Oats Harder on Land Than Corn, 
‘ Wheat or Barley, and if so Why? 





Waldo Brown was invited to speak on 
this topic. He sees no reason why oats 
should be harder on land than corn or 
other grain. He knows it is a common 
opinion, but‘he does not believe it is nec- 
essarily so, if the land be properly manipu- 
lated. Farmers use the poorest land for 
oats, and thus blame the poor condition 
of land and crop to the oats. 

Mr. Clark finds it pays him to raise a 
few oats, and to cut and cure them as 
hay. 

Mr. Bonham said that when he found 
farmers all agreed on one thing, whether 
they could give a reason for their belief 
‘or not, he was slow to say their belief 
was without foundation. He thought if 
we knew a little more, we might find on 
what the belief was founded. He had 
studied carefully the analysis of elements 
taken from the soil in the several crops, 
but he found an average crop of oats took 
about thirty pounds of nitrogen, while 
corn took seventy-six, and wheat thirty- 
nine; and of potash and phosphoric acid 
it took less than either corn or wheat. So 
we can not conclude that oats are harder 
on land than corn or wheat, because of 
the amount of plant food taken from the 
soil. It may take most of this from the 
soil and scarcely any from the atmos- 
phere. In other words, it may be a poor 
feeder, and does not make good returns 
of what it feeds on, as do clover and corn. 
It is among the cereals what the elm- 
pecler hog is, compared with our profita- 
ble feeding Poland-Chinas. Notwith- 
standing our inability to explain why, he 

believes oats to be harder on land than 
corn, wheat or barley. 

Dr. Kedzie, in one of his lectures treat- 
ing of what the various crops left in the 
soil, showed that an average crop of clo- 
ver accumulated there 649 parts, peas 849, 
wheat five, while oats robbed the soil of 
ninety-two parts. The other crops have 
the power of accumulating something in 
the soil for another crop to feed upon, 
but the oats crop scems to be an excep- 
tion. Hence it must be hard on the land. 
He believes the day is not distant when, 
by the light of agricultural science, we 
shall really know and not guess how and 
on what crops feed. 

Mr. McGregor, in closing the discus- 
sion, said: As we grow tired, so does the 
land, and demands achange. The change 
benefits the Jand in many ways. By 
drilling corn we may get bigger crops, 
but we usually get heavy crops of weeds 
along with them, and soon our land be- 
comes foul. A change to clover and 
wheat, or potatoes and roots, rests the 
weary land, and destroys the weeds. Ro- 
tation is a blessed means of cleaning the 
soil. But weeds are not the only pest 
that get a hold where the same crop is 
raised, from year to year, on the same 
land. Hessian fly and chinch bugs and 
corn-root worms flourish when the land 
is taxed until plant growth is feeble. A 
change of crop deprives the pest of its 
favorite food, and the pest disappears. 
Rotation then helps to keep insect pests 
from getting a foothold. 

Some men claim that nature keeps up 
the soil, and that it cannot be exhausted. 
Such men will learn, by sad experience, 
that poverty follows him who withhold- 
eth more than is meet. Rotations relieve 
and feed the soil. Corn and wheat being 
our chief exports, they most heavily tax 
our banking capital of nitrogen. Every 
ton of cotton-seed that goes abroad takes 
seventy-eight pounds of nitrogen, and 
that the South can not spare. For a New 
Jersey fertilizer farmers have been pay- 
ing $1 25 per pound for nitrogen, and 
forty cents a pound for phosphoric acid, 
when those plant-feeders could be bought 
for about one-tenth those prices. He 





would furnish the needed nitrogen. By 
good management we can keep up our 
soils and get two or three crops of grain 
to one of clover. 





Orchard Grass. 

F. D. Curtis, inthe W. Y. Tribune, re- 
commends orchard grass for permanent 
pig pasture, on account of its starting so 
early in spring and its continuous growth 
during the entire season. Hesavs: ‘‘It is 
the least affected by drouth of any grass 
with which I am acquainted, and it will 
also furnish the largest amount of fresh 
feed. Clover and timothy will furnish a 
greater bulk of hay, but neither of them, 
and especially timothy, which is very 
poor, will furnish anything like the 
amount of after growth. Orchard grass 
on rich land can be mown three times in 
one year, and of course when used for pas- 
ture there is the same vigorous growth. 
I have known it to furnish a good 
fresh bite three days after being cut close 
to the ground, hence I am satisfied that it 
is the superior of any other grass for 
permanent pasture. It will not run like 
clover and timothy,as its long fibrous roots 
take a rank and deep hold of the ground, 
uniting at the top in a tussock or crown 
from which numberless blades of grass 
grow. 

“The ground should be carefully pre- 
pared and harrowed, and rolled if neces- 
sary, so that the surface is fine and mellow 
or in other words, put in condition for the 
germination of a fine and delicate plant— 
delicate on account of its fineness, as the 
first sprouting is net more than a hair in 
size, but at the same time perfectly hardy 
Orchard grass seed comes principally from 
Kentucky. It is always in the chaff and 
fourteen pounds make a bushel. It would 
be safer to sow four bushels to the 
acre, but three will do provided the land is 
in such superior order that all of it will 
grow. The seeds should be covered very 
lightly and the best way to do it is with 
a brush harrow, sowing it after the grain 
has been harrowed 1n or by dragging the 
top of a tree or a bunch of brush over the 
ground. It may be sown by itself early 
in spring or with any kindof grain. The 
grain should be sown thin, half the usual 
quantity of oats and two thirds of barley 
or spring wheat, so that the land will not 
be so much shaded which would weaken 
the shoots of orchard grass, smother them 
out and cause them to dry up when the 
grain is harvested. The orchard grass 
should not be pastured the first year after 
seeding, and it would be an excellent plan 
to sow plaster over it after the grass has 
been taken off. It should be allowed to 
grow somewhat before winter sets in as.a 
protection to the crowns, or else it may 
be injured by the cold, especially if it is 
badly exposed. 





Hungarian Grass and Hay. 


Hungarian grass is yearly growing in 
favor with dairymen and stock growers as 
a valuable substitute for hay as a winter 
feed, and in the place of, or in connec- 
tion with, fodder corn for soiling in mid- 
summer, or whenever grass fails from 
drouth. The largest varieties are best, 
but all are valuable. It will flourish in 
any good corn land, but a sandy loam 
suits it best. If properly managed, on 
such land it will produce more food value 
to the acre than meadow on the same land 
would do. Fourtons of cured grass to 
the acre is no uncommon yield. The av- 
erage quantity of seed to the acre is half 
a bushel, but some sow more and others 
less. The time for sowing it is not till 
permanent hot or summer weather sets in 
—from June 1 till the middle of July. It 
is emphatically a hot weather plant, and 
sowing should always be delayed till 
frosts are all out of the way. It has a 
fine seed and special preparation of the 
ground is required, for its minute roots and 
leaves dry up and perish if ‘a ready and 
strong hold of the soil is not obtained. 

A very fine tilth is absolutely essential 
to its successful growth. There is no use 
sowing it on cold and wet ground, nor on 
ground that is dry, haffiand lumpy. On 
such ground the seed will not be likely to 
come up at all, and if it does, it will perish 
in its early growth and leave the ground 
free to the hardier weeds that will follow 
it. On light, fine and rich soil it 
makes a quick and heavy growth. The 
value of the crop for fodder depends very 
much upon the time of cutting. If left 
standing until the seeds begin to fill it 
becomes so full of woody fibre as to make 
it harsh to the mouth and stomachs of 
animals and greatly reduce its value. It 
is most profitably cut for fodder when the 
heads are well started out, but before 
they get their full size, and certainly be- 
fore blossoming. If left till blossoms are 
out, it will be past its prime and quickly 
become worthless as straw. When cut 
thus early it isan unusually rich fodder 
and makes excellent milk, butter and 
flesh. It is one of the best crops grown 
to mix with fodder corn for ensilage.— 
[Professor L. B. Arnold. 





Good Gates. 

The broken, sagging, or fallen gates on 
nearly every farm will give’ emphasis to 
any remarks we have to say on the sub- 
ject. The spring is opening and many 
gates will have to be repaired, In the 
first place gates should be strong, with 
ample braces, well notched into the heads 
of the gate, and the braces fastened to 
each slat of the gate with screw bolts. 
Even if you have a wire or shanghai 
fence, the gateshould be so tight that 
nothing would attempt to crawl through 
between the slats. Five or six slats of 
oak or hard pine are best, four inches 
wide and one inch thick, and if the gate 
is eleven or twelve feet wide, which it 
should be to admit the passage of a reap- 
er or a load of hay, it should have at least 
two upright stays, besides the heads. 
The hinge head should be at least three 
by four inches, of oak. The hinge post 
to which the gate is hung should be eight 
or ten inches square and put at least six 
feet in the ground, and wellrammed with 
broken bricks or stone. If it is not put 
below freezing it will sag when the 
ground thaws or in long continued rains. 
When setting it a foot or two is a small 
matter to stability and convenience. 
When it is once done, it will not trouble 
you for years. , The other post, on which 


showed how effectually and easily clover | there is but little strain, will do four feet 


deep. And postscan be set now while 
waiting for the farm to get ready for the 
crops. A gate built with a frame over 
head from post to post to support the 
hinge post, is frequently in the way of 
high loads, and is costly in comparison 
with setting one post deep enough in the 
ground to serve all purposes. There are 
but few, if any, patent farm gates which 
it-will pay for the farmer to buy, unless 
it be one between the house and road, 
which is in constant use. And many of 
the patent gates are consummate hum- 
bugs.—lowa Register. 





English Farming. 

An intelligent writer in an able contem- 
porary, speaking of the present conditions 
of agriculture in England, says that under 
the most favorable circumstances known 
in that country it contains a population 
of 12,000,000 more than it can feed. He 
says that, without the grain from 
the Black Sea ports and the overflow from 
America, these people would starve. The 
agricultural problem in England, he says, 
is admitted on all sides to bein a hopeless 
condition. No country is safe, in his 
view, that cannot, within its own resources, 
sustain its people. Formerly, a people in 
such an emergency migrated bodily,killed 
off a neighboring people, and took charge 
of their effects, or settled, down on some 
unoccupied territory; But the econdmy of 
theearth and of mankind |Yo-longer ad- | 
mits of the remedy. His conclusion is, 
that England is in a bad way. 

In exact corroboration of his statements 
and inferences the London Z%imes, devot 
ing an article to this highly important 
subject, remarks that nobody would wish 
English agriculturists to dismiss from 
their thoughts the very serious question, 
whether they are likely to compete suc- 
cessfully with their American, colonial and 
foreign rivals. It tells them they had 
better give their whole mind to the ques- 
tion, and then abide by the answer. If 
they think they can compete, then it ad- 
vises them to stay at home by all means. 
It disavows any wish to drive or reduce 
into exile those who can get on where 
they are; but when itis told by English 
farmers themselves that, with the occupa- 
tion, and even the possession of many 
hundred acres, they are on thé verge of 
bankruptcy, and see no escape, it says it 
can only advise them to try a freer state 
of society, a more genial soil, and a more 
equal sun. 





A Sick Sheep. 


A sheep is peculiar in respect to eating 
well and retaining the brightness of the 
eyes while it is gradually wasting by sick- 
ness until it dies at the feed-trough. 
When a sheep loses flesh and becomes 
very thin without exhibiting any other 
marked symptoms of disease, it is probable 
that it is suffering from tuberculosis of 
the intestines. If the skin is pale and the 
eye is unusually bright, this is still more 
probable. Ifthe eyes are yellowish and 
the skin of a yellow cast, the disease is 
in the liver. If the dung is soft and of a 
fetid odor the digestive organs are in- 
volved. If the urine is thick or ofan un- 
usual appearance or odor, disease of the 
kidneys or of the liver may be suspected. 
All these disorders would be accompani- 
ed by a loss of flesh and gradual wasting, 
but it is impossible to advise any treat 
ment without knowing precisely what is 
the matter.—New York Tribune. 
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Agricultural Items. 








A CORRESPONDENT of the Germantown 
Telegraph says that more horses are lamed 
every day by reckless and unskillful shoeing 
than from all other causes combined. 





? 

THE statistician of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment says that no country in the world uses 
such excellent agricultural machinery as the 
United States. We import no goods or merchan- 
dise of that kind, but our exports are yearly 
increasing. 





Tue New England Farmer says that the Fall 
River milkmen ean go one better than the oleo- 
margarine makers, for they have inyented, and 
are selling in the place of milk, a fluid that has 
not a drop of milk init, and yet tastes good, 
and stands the test of the lactometer perfectly. 
It only costs twenty-five dollars to buy the re- 
cipe, which is considerably cheaper than it is 
to buy a cow. 





THE Germantown Telegraph says: ‘Liming 
meadows or old pasture lands with say thirty 
bushels to the acre, has an effect upon the 
condition of the crop of grass that few farmers 
would believe without giving it a trial. In 
fact we do not know how the same amount of 
money can be expended upon land with the 
same profit. It is not only certain but lasting. 
We do not hesitate to say that nowhere has 
lime more effect and can be used with 
better results than in the renovation of old 
pasture. 





THE agricultural editor of the New England 
Farmer, in giving up his dairy farm, which 
he has run for ten years, says he has proved 
that an acre of good land will easily grow the 
fodder for a cow, and that a 25 acre farm, of 
ordinary quality of soil, can earry a team and 
dairy animals old and young equal to an ani- 
mal to the acre, year after year, provided 
plenty of labor is judiciously applied to the soil. 
On this farm has been made annually 3,000 Ibs. 
of butter, put up in quarter pound prints, and 
selling at from 50 to 70 cents wholesale; pres- 
ent price, 55 cents. 





D. D. T. Moore, says, in the Tribune and 
Farmer: ‘A direct supply of plant food does 
not fully explain the action of manures. Many 
fertilizers operate indireetly to feed crops by 
their chemical effects upon the soil. Thus 
barnyard manure in undergoing decomposition 
yields a supply of carbonic acid, whlch may 
act on the mineral constituents of the soil and 
liberate its elements. Many mineral elements 
also, such as common salt, plaster of Paris, 
and other saline matters, may react on the 
soil, converting potash and magnesia, for in- 
stance, into soluble forms, and thus giving the 
same result as would follow an immediate use 
of the last-named substance. 


A BILL has been introduced into the Maine 
Legislature providing that every lot or parcel 
of commercial fertilizers that shall hereafter 
be sold in that State, shall be accompanied by 
a printed label, showing the exact composition 
of the same; also that every importer of com- 
mercial fertilizers shall procure a separate 
license for each kind he may deal in, and shall 
file with the Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture a list of all his agents, and the composi- 
tion of the various fertilizers dealt in. Farm- 
ersall over the country are coming to recognize 
more fully the value of the analyses of these 
fertilizers made at the various experiment sta- 
tions, and are buying according to these ana- 
lyses, which is the only intelligent way of pur- 





chasing. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


The Hens. 

Ben Perley Poore, in the American Cul- 
tivator, in an article relative to the habits 
of our domestic fowls, says: 

‘As the spring advances, the hen will 
lay and then want to sit. She should be 
accommodated by giving her anest on the 
ground, with a damp sod on the bottom, 
lined with clean, dry straw cut in pieces. 
The advantage of the damp sod is that it 
prevents the feverish heat which a thor- 
oughly dry nest induces, and which weak- 
ens the chicks so much as frequently to 
render them unable to leave the shell; and 
we know that when a hen sits herself, it 
is always under a wall or about the roots 
of trees, where the damp grass is the 
foundation of her nest. How strong and 
healthy such broods are we all Know; so 
if we would have nature’s success, we 
must imitate her procedure as far as we 
can. When sod could not be had, we 
have found sandy earth answer as well. 
Breaking the straw in pieces prevents 
the chipping of the eggs during incuba- 
tion, and is also much safer for the 
chickens thn the long straws, which are 
apt to'@ptangle the: feet, wings and neck, 
and not. infrequently cause their death. 
Sitting boxes of Wood have been said to be 
uniformly too warm, close and dry to pro- 
duce healthy chickens, and ‘wickerwork 
baskets with wooden divisions have been 
recommended. We have no doubt such 
baskets are excellent when they can be 
had, but, for our own part, we have tried 
every way, and find nothing better than a 
nest literally on the ground, and put into 
shape by means of a few. large stones, 
pieces of wood or anything that comes to 
hand. With a knowledge of the principles 
on which to work, a very little ingenuity 
will make simple materials go a great way. 
As we said before, the hen must be put. 
into a quiet place; she does not like noise 
while hatching, and if disturbed is apt to 
leave her eggs or to break them by the 
sudden movements which terror causes. 
Wher any of the eggs are broken the shell 
should be removed and the others care- 
fully wiped with a damp cloth; if the egg 
is left on the shell when dry it forms such 
a thick coating that the chick cannot 
penetrate it, and so perishes in its dismal 
prison. Hens have been accused of eating 
their eggs; the probability is that they only 
do so when the eggs are broken, hence the 
necessity of taking care and endeavoring 
to keep them entire. 

“Tf there is a house specially devoted 
to sitting, the hens must be separated and 
placed at some little distance from each 
other, that they may not steal the eggs 
which do not belong to them; this they 
are sure to do if close to each other. We 
have seen a covetous hen appropriate to 
herself nearly double her own share, how 
she conveyed them all in safety is marvel- 
lous, but certainly she did so, how, we have 
never been able to discover. Had she not 
speedily been deprived of her illgotten 
gains, she would in all probability have 
failed to bring out asingle chicken. After 
the hens are fed, it is well to see that each 
resumes its own gyest, as they often covet 
those of their neighbor. The larger, the 
whiter, the more numerous the eggs, the 
more does the hen desire that nest, 
whether it belongs to her or no; hence the 
necessity for care and watchfulness. 
Where fowls are kept on a large scale, a 
sitting-house is as indispensable as a hen- 
house, but where only a few are kept, and 
accommodation is deficient, ingenuity 
must supply the defect. Any out-house 
that can be spared may be made use of; 
an unoccupied pigsty, a barrel laid on its 
side, and well filled with the materials we 
have mentioned, any or all of these may 
do, provided always that the occupants 
be sheltered from wind and rain, and pro- 
tected from the intrusion of their enemies, 
whether bipeds or quadrupeds. We have 
even seen a hen set in a ‘press’ or cup- 
board by the side of a kitchen fire. The 
sagacious creature scratched the door 
when she wanted food. The warmth of 
this position contributed to bring out 
large and early broods. 

“Wherever the hen is set she must have 
food once a day anda copious supply of 
clean, fresh water; she must also have ac- 
cess to a heap of earth, sand or small 
gravel, to dust her feathers. She must 
not be off her nest more than half an hour, 
generally she returns to it spontaneously, 
but should this not be the case, she must 
be gently driven on. Soft food such as 
has been described above, has been re- 
commended, and we have no doubt it is 
excellent, providing dry grain be givenin 
addition. Oats we have always found to 
be the great favorite with. our hens, and 
upon this alone we have frequently fed 
our sitting hens, and found it suits.” 











Incubators. 


“Fanny Field,” in the Prairie Farmer 
says, in reply to questions asked her as to 
which is the best incubator, that the 
“Eclipse” suits her as well as any, and 
gives afew words of advice to those who 
are going into the ‘‘ wholesale chicken 
business” and think of buying cheap in- 
cubators. She says: ‘‘Don’t do it; $75 
is a good deal to pay for an incubator, 
but if you want one it pays best to get a 
good one. I tried for two years to figure 
up an incubator that would be cheap, re- 
liable and safe, and failed. Bear this in 
mind when you are tempted to send one 
or two dollars to any one for directions 
for making a home-made incubator.” 

“Fanny” goeson to say that running 
an incubator is not all profit, that seduc- 
tive figures which omit on the balance 
sheet the value of the eggs, the 25 gallons 
of oil it takes to run the machine, the 
items for heating the artificial breeders, 
are not to be relied upon. Something 
more than mere ‘‘chicken feed” must en- 
ter into the computation. Moreover, she 
says that caring for from 500 to 5,000 
chickens is no ‘‘fool of a job,” and that 
she often works among her fowls from 
five A. M. to nine P. M., and warns feeble 
women. that to go into the business in a 


wholesale manner means a great deal of 
hard work which they will be apt to find 
too much for them. 








Catarrh of the Bladder. 
Stinging irritation, inflammation, ali Kidney 





Complaints, cured by “ Buchu-paiba.” $1. 
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IKs, Velvels, 
PLUSHES ! 


Ladies in pursuit of either of 
the above will find it decidedly to 
their advantage to look at our 





Stock. We are carrying Larger 
Lines than at any previous sea- 
son, and our Prices are usually 
Lower than the Lowest. 


William H. Elliott 
139 Woodward Ave, 
DRY 69008 | Beton at wien Pitas Ouanteee 


sent FREE, also when desired sam- 
ples of Dress Goods, Silks, Woo]- 
poo from the largest and finest 
BY MAIL, 
: THE CELEBRATED 
A. P, DICKEY FANNING MILLS! 





| Jordan, Marsh & Co,, 1 "hamse” 





stockin this country. Write to 
Toy B rn 





¢ mills 
fijare made in 
nine sizes, for 
Farm and 
Ware - house 
use (hand or 



















per hour.They 
clean and sep- 
arate all kinds 
of Grain and Seed for market; also grade them for seeding. 
They separate Oats and foul seed, such as Cockle, Smut, &c,, 
from Wnt oe acd grefag Timothy, Glover, Hed-Top, Flax, 
i a ond paint Bik three kinds of Beans at one 
operation. We also make the 
“Peerless Corn Sheller,” Cast Iron Field Rollers, &c. 
facturers, 
Address DICKEY & i TC eS .. 
[This firm manufactures strictly first-class goods 
—Ep. ap3-je5-oc2-no6 
WILL BUY, FULLY 
WARRANTED For 
FIVE YEARS, AN 
NeTOPRWRGAN 
0°STOP CJ emmy 
4@~ It will pay you to send for our Catalogue. 
ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO. 
Wabash Ave. and Adams St., CHICAGO. 
ap3-4t 
The Bad and Werthless 
are never imitated or counterfeited. This is es- 
pecially true of a family medicine, and it is 
positive proof that the remedy imitated is of 
the highest value. As soon as it has been test- 
ed and proved by the whole world that Hop 
Bitters was the purest, best and most valuable 
family medicine on earth, many imitations 
sprung up and began to steal the notices in 
which the press and the people of the country 
had expressed the merits of H. B., and in every 
way trying to induce suffering invalids to use 
their stuff instead, expecting to make money 
on the credit and good name of H. B. Many 
others started nostrums put up in similar style 
to H. B., with various devised names in which 
the word ‘“‘ Hop” or ‘“‘ Hops”? were used in a 
way to induce people to believe they were tue 
same as Hop Bitters. All such patented reme- 
dies or cures, no matter what their style or 
name is, and especially those with the word 
‘*Hop” or “Hops”? in their name or in any 
way connected with them or their name, are 
imitations or counterfeits. Beware of them. 
Touch none of them. Use nothing but genuine 
Hop Bitters, with a bunch or cluster of green 
Hops on the white label. Trust nothing else. 
Druggists and dealers are ‘warned against 
dealing in imitations or counterfeits. 








IS A SOVEREIGN REMEDY 
For all Complaints peculiar to 


WOMEN, 


YOUNG OR OLD, 
HUSBANDS ( OF WIVES 
AND AND 
MOTHERS | Sickly | pavGHTERS 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT Ii. 
Soip sy au Drueeists. 
SH" INFORMATION. AND TESTIMONIALS FURNISHED. 
MY PAMPHLET ON 


“Diseases of Women 2 Children” 


Sent gratis. Every weman, especially Mothers, shou!’ 
read it. Address 

R. PENGELLY; ihe B., 
178 Walnut Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


THE FAIRLAMB 










—or— l 0; 
CATHERING CREAM (Milan 
Avo MAKING BUTTER Sea ral 


Davis & 
FAIRLAMB 


Manufacturers of 
and Dealersin 


CREAMERY 


SUPPLIES. 
200 Cans sent on trial. 
270 Lake St., CHICAGO. Sendfor CatalogueA. 
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APPARATUS & SUPPLIES 
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CREAMERIES 
AND DAIRIES. 
¢2" Mannfacturin OUTEIES a Spostalty. 


Send for Illustrated Sircul 
making C. 


ete ne 
JOHN S.CARTER is: 


ae... , 


TO THOSE BUILDING. | 


For the very best SASH GLASS SET, war- 
ranted safe home) any distance. Doors, Blinds, 
and Window Glass all sizes and at lowest possible 
prices. Send to E. P. EARL, 162 Larned Street, 
west, Detroit, Mich. Send 4 for estimate. 

m 





ARMERS! Send 40cts. in stamps for a copy 
of FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, showing the 
value of different kinds of grain in bushels and 
pounds at a given price from 10 cts to two dollars 
($2) per bushel, together with a complete ready 
reckoner, showing the price of any article or 
pound from \% of a cent and upwards; also a table 
of wages and board, interest, rent, hay table, busi- 
ness laws, etc. ® 
A. H. PERKINS, 44 Larned St., West, 
: . Detroit. Mich. 


No. 1. Team Harness 










we) expenses. 
fa (see cut,) is 
others sell at 
a 


No. 1. Oak Leather. 





4 y By bs 
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e Retail at Wholesale Prices, 


ust the same as 
130. Top Bugyies 
90 fine as usually sold for 
$125 to $140. Our Harness are all 
: Single, $8.50 
$20. Everything fully warranted. Be 
fore buying send for our Illustrated 50 
age catalogue rreK. Address W. B. 
BATT, Sec’y, EvkuArt, InpiaNna. 


ELKHART, CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING Co, 


anufacturers of all Styles of Carriages, Buggies, Spring Wagons, Single and Double Harness" 
: We have no agents, and a 
if What you order is not 
satisfactory we pay all 
No 2b y 


No.42. Twoeseated Buggy with Pole, 
$85. 
Fer tax 


Baz 


AAP 


Cis) 



















Ship anywhere with privile ; 
EXAMINING BEFORE BUYinc” 





an 
) Prices. 






IATLAS Hie 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 






LERS, 





MOSHER’S 
Hand Seed Drill, Pulverizing Harrow, 
and Farrow Tooth Combined. 








Tuer Coorry Creamer 


sq Saves in labor its en- 
es ¥ tire cost every season. 

It will produce enough 
more money from the 
fhilk to 






: 4 er method you can em- 
ei : SEND FOR CIR- 


Kk to 
99 Lake St., Chicago, IIL 
f13 ow6w 


THE CHAMPION! 












HAND CORN PLANTER. 

WITH PUMPKIN SEED ATTACHMENT. 

The most reliable hand seeder on the market. 

Over 50,000 now in use throughont the Northwest. 

Retail price $2 50. Every Planter warranted. 

Circulars sent on bye ange ; a 
THE WINSHIP M’F’G CO., Racine, Wis. 

m0eow38t 


The OrrvilleChampion 





The acknowledged KING among Threshermen. 
Remember we make the only Two Cylinder 
Grain Thresher and Clower Huller that will 
do the work of two separate machines. Has the 
widest separating capacity of any machine in the 
market. Send for circular, price list, etc., of 
Threshers, Engines, Saw Mills and Grain Registers 
and be sure to mention nn ~—. tite 

., Orrville, ayne Co., O. 
KOPPES & CO ’mr13-ap3-my2-je5 


Milk Fever in Cows. 








PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON’S 


BOVINE PANACEA 


MPs 


Stan 


The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. — It is 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac- 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package ; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


E-vineo Liniment, 


The champion Emprocator for Man and Beast. 
Sold by Denagiete. Price 50 cents. Prepared only 
by PROF. ROBT. JENNINGS, | ; 

Veterinary Surgeon, 201 First St., Detroit, Mich. 


THE WEEDS MUST GO 


—SAYS THE— 









Weed. Slayer. 






In offering this garden tool to the public, we are 
confident from last year’s experience, and from 
the testimonials received, that it is superior to any 
tool heretofore made for the purpose intended, i.e. 
in the Garden, Flower Bed, Strawberries, Gravel 
Walks, cutting Sod, Onions, Bagies, corn, Sorgum, 
Potatoes, etc., being light (weight 8 lbs.) and 
strong, made of best steel and iron; adjustable to 
any height of person; cutting from 1% to1% inches 
under ground and 7 inches wide. It is five times 
the capacity of a common hoe, and with less labox; 
cuts within one-half inch of onions, carrots, etc., 
without covering with dirt; cuts strawberry run- 
ners better than any tool ever made for that pur- 

se, in fact is generally useful and satisfactory. 
sample sent on receipt of price ($2) to any address 

PONTIAC NOVELTY WORKS, 


mr6-3m Pontiac, Mich. 










PATENT 


a CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY ! 


Deep Setting Without Ice, 
PERFECT REFEIGERATOR INCLUDED. 


| Wa =©Suited for large or small dairies, cream- 

am jg eries, or gathering cream. Special dis- 

X | 1) count on large orders. One Creamery at 

wholesale where I have no agents. Send 
+] 





IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Non-Explosive Steam Engines, Best Railway and 
Lever Horse-Powers. Threshing Machines, Straw- 
Preserving Threshers, LaDow’s Disc and Steel 
Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, 
Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, etc., etc. 
WHEELER & MELICK Co., Albany, N. Y. Estab- 
lished 1830. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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forcircular. Agents wanted. W. E. 
CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with 15c and we will send to you 


mr20- WARREN, Mass. 
CARD with your NAME on, 40 of our 
finest assorted Gold Beveled Edge and Chromo 
Visiting Cards in a fine Scotch plaid card case, 
and will alsosend youa HANDSOME PRESENT 


with each order. CLINTON BROS. & CO., 
Publishers of Chromo Cards, Climtonville Conn, 
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THE “NEW” BIRDSELL 


CLOVER RULLER. 
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MONITOR JUNIOR. 


Saves all the Seed. Cleans Ready for Marit 
hreshed, 


THE BIRDSELL 


Ba] 
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. cays y 
THREE SPRING WAGON 


Besides manufacturing the ‘‘New” Birdsell 
Clover Huller, for which we have the sole right, 
we make a specialty of THREE SPRING and 
HALF PLATFORM, or 
COMBINATION SPRING WAGONS, 
— for Lilustrated Catalogue and prices, Ad- 

ress 


BIRDSELL MF’G CO, 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
When you write, mention this paper. 
mr6-lam-6t 


Cast-Iron Fi 


IN TWO SECTIONS 
80 inches in diameter. 
No. 1 size, 9 ft. longover 
all; weight 1300 Ibs. 
No. 2 size, 7 feet jong 
over all; weight 110 

ibs. _No farmer can , 
afford _to do_ without - 
one. In turning, one 4 

section rolls forward, 
the other backward. . 








soll. Address, Pa 






Racine, Wis. 
These rollers are more expensive than common 
ones, but are by far the cheapest for the farmer, as 
they last a lifetime. 
This firm manufacture strictly first-class goods. 
—ED.] f13-ap3-jy10-3t 








The ¢ on achine, 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS CHEAPEST 
WHERE MUCH WORK IS TO BE DONE. 
Address for circular G. W. TAFT, 
m6-8t Abington, Conn. 


CATTLE PUMP! 


Waters all kinds of stock perfectly without atten- 

tion, handor wind. Simple, durable, and cheap; 

equals any windmill. Sent on trial. Send for cir- 

eular. E.B. TAYLOR & pe ” Ind, 
je 








THE CARLEY 
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GREGG 


Raspberry Plants 


PRICES THE LOWEST. 
4 Write at once and secure 
J your plants before my 
A stock is exhausted. Plants 
Jirst-class and warranted 
true to name. Satisfac- 

: tion guaranteed, Address 
JAcos WKNOPP, Columbiana, Col. Co.,Ohio. 
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BUTTER WORKER 


Most Effective and Convenient, also 
Power Workers, Butter Print- 
ers, Shipping Boxes, etc. 






boc POWERS. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogu 





26 S, 16th Street, Phila, Pa. & 
J23-18t_ — 


CHAMPION CABINET CREAMERY. 
San se—> Kirst Premium, Illin- 
" Gis, Michigan and Kan- 
sas State Fairs, 1882! 
All sizes for dairy or fac. 
tory ure, For convenience 
of hendling, raising the 
cream quickly and thor- 
oughly, and ease of clea 
ing, are unsurpassed. 
Send posta) for cireulard 
ond testimonials. 


Dairy Implement Co., 


Betlows Falls, Vt- { 
e f20-8m 
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It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in use, being 
a strong net work without barbs. It will tara 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as wellas the e rag = 
stock, without injury to either fence or stock, he iu > 
the fence for farms, gardens stock ranges, and railro “7 
and very neat for lawns, parks, school lots and ome a 
ies, Covered with rust-proof paint - galvanized) i on a 
lastalifetime. Itissuperiorto boards or. ar nod 
wire in everyrespect. Weask for ita fair hae noe 
ing it will wear itself nto favor. The Sedg Neiy 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipeand 5 of) 


- Best 
"Sor prices and pat- 
ware dealers, or address. mention” 
paper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf’rs, Richmone, ni 


mr2deowly 


var Challenge Wind Mills 


Over 9,000 in actual use. It a 
asection wheel. In 13 year 
not one has blown down withow 
Hur tower breaking—a record that no 0b 3’ 
er mill can show. Mills sent on 30 day : 
trial. Best Feed M lis, Corn Bhellers, 
Brass Cvlinder Pumps. Catalogue mn 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL A? 
FEED MI™* CO., Ratavia, 1D- 












IELD FORCE PUMP, Cheapest and Best 

in the world. Especially adapted to 0. 
spraying of fruit trees. Send for circular. GEO. 
. EDDY & CO., State Agents, Owosso, Mich. 
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Horticultural, 








THE RECENT HORTICULTURAL 
SXCURSION TO NEW ORLEANS. 





The party were conducted at once to 
Major Rountree’s plantation; passing to 
the residence, through a short drive, 
bordered on the right by a row of bana- 
nas, not however, now in growth; and on 
the left by a plantation of young orange 
trees in nursery rows.” 

The first object to fix the attention of 
visitors was one of the largest orange 
trees we had yet seen; standing at the front 
of the residence, and loaded from the 
ground upward, with large and beautiful 
fruit. An interested crowd at once 
gathered around this tree, and upon the 
invitation uf the proprietor, to pick all 
we wished, the fruit began rapidly to 
disappear. Here and there a person, 
however, proceded at once to determine 
its value, in a gustatory sense; whet the 
anxiety for specimens came to a summary 
close upon the discovery that they were the 
bitter variety; the trees of which are only 
used for ornament, and for stocks on 
which to engraft the eatable varieties; the 
tree being more vigorous than the cul- 
tivated sorts. 

About the buildings and yards, fig trees 
were growing in considerable numbers; 
some being of considerable size, though 
not very tall; their habit being rather low 
and spreading; in form somewhat like 
many of our old, heavy bearing northern 
apple trees; although with stouter shoots. 
Noticing a tree, among these, of peculiar 
and very beautiful appearance ata dis 
tance, we gave it acloser examination; 
and found it tobe afig tree with a vigor- 
ous climbing rose, in full foliage, clamber- 
ing through and overit. It will doubtless 
be wonderfully beautifyl, when the rose 
shall come into bloom. 

The foregoing, however, were mere in- 
cidents, compared with what, to those 
from the north, was the chief attraction 
of the excursion, the fine orange planta- 
tion of 7,200 trees of bearing size; through 
which the party was soon scattered. Pos- 
sibly some of us may have anticipated 
seeing the fruit yet upon the trees. In 
this, if so, they were of course disappoint- 
ed. Here and there an orange remained 
that had doubtless been overlooked in 
gathering, and such were appropriated; 
but from long exposure or other cause, 
the juice and flavor were gone, and they 
were scarcely eatable. A variety of this 
fruit, rarely if ever seen at the north, 
known as the Mandarin orange, smaller 
and of finer flavor; also, as we learn, some- 
what earlier in ripening, is being some- 
what extensively engrafted into this plan- 
tation; and, either because they are 
naturally of slower growth, or because 
they have been but recently engrafted, 
the trees are of much smaller size. A 
dish of this variety was shown at the De- 
cember meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society, at Flint. 

The trees in this plantation were nearly 
all of bearing age, and were for the most 
part in vigorous condition. Still we ob- 
served more or less dead or diseased wood, 
indicating as we suppose, that the trees 
occasionally suffer, either from the cold 
of winter, or, possibly from the lack 
of adequate drainage. Here as on the 
other side of the river at New Orleans, 
the drainage is away from the river, 
through marshes in the rear, and into 
one or another of the branches that leave 
the main river, and make a short cut to 
the gulf. The soil isaclay loam; and the 
drainage is effected by means of open 
ditches, extending back to the swamps, 
with side ditches wherever needful. 

The plantation, aside from the orange 
orchards, is devoted to the growing of 
early vegetables, largely for shipment to 
northern markets; much the most exten- 
sive planting being cabbage; which might 
be seen in various stages of growth, from 
that almost ready to be harvested, down 
to that just transplanted. 

Even the ground occupied by full grown 
orange trees was occupied by this crop; 
this being made the occasion for the cul 
tivation and manuring of the ground for 
the benefit of the trees as well. 


After a considerable time spent in ram- 
bling over the place, examining its curiosi- 
ties, and gathering bouquets of orange 
blossoms, with which the trees were pro- 
fusely laden, and which were now nearly 
ready to burst into full bloom, the com- 
pany was called together to partake of a 
bountiful collation, spread upon extem- 
porized tables, under the shade of the 
orange trees. After doing ample justice, 
as only hungry excursionists can, to such 
a ministration, order was called, by 
President Earle, and a vote of thanks 
tendered, for the (to most of us,) rare and 
enjoyable opportunity, with regrets, no 
doubt, that the Major’s failure to provide 
a mistress of the establishment preclud- 
ed the opportunity to tender similar good 
offices in that direction. 

We learn that the growing of garden 
truck is over by about July: after which 
the ground is sown to cow peas, as a fer- 
tilizing crop. From July till September 
all take a play spell. Then comes plow- 
ing under the pea vines; and about the 
first of October they commence to gather 
the crop of oranges. 

At the call of the steamer’s whistle, we 
returned on board; and were soon re-land- 
ed at the place of departure—the foot of 
Canal street. 

About 3 o’clock p. Mm. the society re-as- 
sembled at the hall. Oncoming to order, 
an invitation was received from the New 
Orleans Refrigerator company, to visit 
their establishment. 

A paper on “Strawberries for the North 
and how to grow them,” was then read by 
President J. M. Smith, of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society. 

This was followed by a paper on ‘‘Straw- 
berry culture in the South,” by Dr. Mc- 
Kay, of Madison, Mississippi. 

After the reading of these papers and 
before entering upon their discussion, the 
following committees were announced by 
the president. 

Bureau of Statistics—O. B. Galusha, of 
Illinois; R. W. Furnas, Nebraska; Dr. H. 
E. McKay, Mississippi. 

Experiment Stations—W. H. Ragan, 
Indiana; F. P. Baker, Kansas; J. C. 
Evans, Missouri. 


Exhibitions—S. H. Nowlin, Arkansas; 
T. T. Lyon, Michigan; J. 8. Beatty, Ken- 
tucky. 

Transportation—J. M. Smith, Wiscon- 
sin; F. A. Thomas, Illinois; A. W. Roun- 
tree, Louisiana. 

Fruits on Exhibition—P. J. Berckmans, 
Georgia; J. H. Hale, Connecticut; J. J. 
Colmant, Mississippi. 

Final Resolutions—O. C. Gibbs; Chica- 
go; J. E. Porter, Tennessee; T. V. Mun. 
son, Texas. 

The president then called,on J. H. 
Hale, of Connecticut, to open the discus- 
sion to follow the two papers on straw- 
berry culture. His remarks opened a 
lengthy discussion, after which the so- 
ciety adjourned till evening. 

At 7:30 o’clock in the evening, the so- 
ciety was again called to order, and the 
session opened with a paper by President 
Galusha, of the Illinois Horticultural 
Society, upon the question ‘‘Is there a 
better market strawberry than the Wil- 
son;” in which he gave that popular berry 
rather faint praise. 

Prof. S. A. Forbes, Illinois State En- 
tomologist, followed, with a paper of 
peculiar interest and value to strawberry 
growers, entitled, ‘The insects affecting 
the strawberry.” 

The next paper was by A. D. Webb, of 
Kentucky, on ‘‘ The best strawberries for 
home use, and for the market.” 

After further debate, the president an- 
nounced that the first business of the 
morning session, would be the election of 
officers for the ensuing year; and he there- 
fore suggested the appointment of a com- 
mittee on nominations. 

It was moved and determined that such 
committee consist of one member from 
each State. Whereupon the president ap- 
pointed the following persons: T. T. 
Lyon, Michigan; J. M. Smith, Wisconsin; 
C. 8. Randall, Minnesota; O. B. Galusha, 
Illinois; R. W. Furnas, Nebraska; F. P. 
Baker, Kansas; L. A. Goodman, Missouri; 
W. B. Clark, Arkansas; T. V. Munson, 
Texas; E. M. Hudson, Louisiana; J. B. 
Yellowly, Mississippi; D. W. Langdon, 
Alabama; J. E. Porter, Tennessee; A. D. 
Webb, Kentucky; E. H. Williams, In- 
diana; S. 8. Jackson, Ohio. 

At 9 o’clock on Friday morning, while 
awaiting the report of the committee on 
nominations, Dr. Samuel Hope, of Geor- 
gia, expressed his wish to become eligible 
toamembership in the society, by the 
enlargement of its sphere of operations 
so as toembrace the State of Georgia; and 
with that purpose moved that the society 
be constituted, in name and in fact, a 
National Horticultural Society. The 
motion was seconded by T. T. Lyon, of 
Michigan, for a similar reason. The 
motion was referred to a committee of one 
from each State; which committee report- 
ed in favor of deferring thé consideration 
of the question till the next annual 
meeting. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations then reported as follows: 
For President, Parker Earle, of Illinois. 
For Vice-President, $8. H. Nowlin, of 
Arkansas. 

For Secretary, W. H. Ragan, of Indiana. 
For Treasurer, J. C. Evans, of Missouri. 
The report was accepted, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

F. P. Baker, of Kansas, then read a 
paper in which he elaborately treated the 
subject of Irrigation in Horticulture, after 
which an adjournment was had till 2:3 
o'clock P. M. TT. isvon. 


GRAFTING APPLE TREES. 





PLyMovUTH, Mich., Feb. 25th, 18838. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Being a subscriber to your paper I 
would like to ask a question, and that is, 
can any of your numerous correspondents 
tellme anything about grafting apple 
trees. I would like to know how to make 
a good wax, when to cut the cions, 
whether they (the cions) are to be one 
year’s growth or two, in fact, all there is 
to know about it. Also, I would like to 
know about budding peach trees, the 
time to bud, how to fix the buds for in- 
sertion, and in fact the whole of it from 
beginning to end. Will some one answer 
these questions and oblige 
SUBSCRIBER. 

REPLY. 
1. If the usual mode, known as cleft 
grafting, is to be employed, it should be 
done quite early, before the buds swell 
and the bark will separate from the wood. 
If -the stocks are small enough for what is 
known as whip grafting, (which consists 
in lapping, tying and waxing a cion upon 
a shoot of nearly its size,) it may be done 
at almost any time, up to the middle or 
jatter part of June, by keeping the cions 
dormant till the time of grafting. An- 
other process, known as side grafting, 
must be deferred till the trees are in full 
leaf; (asthe stubs, if cut earlier, and 
while growth is already in progress, will 
bleed and decay rapidly at the heart,) 
when the cions, yet in a dormant condi- 
tion, are inserted beneath the bark, and 
tied and waxed in the usual manner. 

The last two processes may be employ- 
ed later, after the current year’s 
shoots are mature enough for cions, by 
cutting away the leaves, and inserting or 
lapping, tying and waxing. 

2. A good grafting wax, which we 
have used for many years, is made as fol 
lows: Take three parts of resin, two 
parts of beeswax and one part of tallow, 
melt them together and skim, ‘stir fre- 
quently, and pour off, in small quantities, 
into cold water. Keep melted for some 
time, and stir before pouring it off. It 
should then be thoroughly worked or 
pulled, to render it more tenacious. 
When to be used, soften it by placing it 
in warm water; and either wet or. grease 
the fingers while handling it. 

3. Cions may be cut at any convenient 
time, between the falling of the leaves in 
the autumn and the swelling of the buds 
in spring; but they will be sure as against 
injurious freezing in winter if cut early 
and either buried in damp earth, out of 
doors, or in damp earth, sawdust or moss, 
in the cellar. Cions cut, as proposed 
above, during the growing season, must 
be used at once. 

4. Budding peaches must be done 
while the buds to be inserted are well ma- 
tured, but still in a state of growth; since, 
according to the usual practice, the wood, 
which must be taken in cutting off the 
bud, is to be removed before inserting. 

The stock to be budded, must of course 
be in vigorous growth. <A light cut is 





hemlock spruce. 


made, at a smooth plan upon the stock, 
and a cross cut at the top of the same, 
The bark, on each side of the upright cut, 
is lifted, with care not to injure the wood 
beneath; and the bud is pushed carefully 
into place. This must all be done rapid- 
ly, before any considerable discoloration 
of the wood beneath. The opening is 
then wound carefully with boss matting, 
or other soft pliable ligature, and left for 
some weeks, till the bud has “taken,” 
and the growth about it matured, when 
it should be removed: or, if the growth of 
the stock is continued, it should be loos- 
ened and re-tied, toavoid the danger of 
breaking off the stock, at the bud, by the 
wind. 

The season for budding peach tree 
stocks, in nurseries, is usually from the 
middle of August till danger of frost in 
September. Buds inserted just before or 
at the time of a hard frost may fail from 
imperfect maturity, at the occurrence of 
such frost. 

The inexperienced grafter or budder 
will find it greatly to his advantage to 
gather practical information, not to be 
learned as well from books, by working 
for a time under the eye of an expert. 
No possible hints or explanations can 


fully compensate for,the lack of this. 
TT. LYON. 


A HEDGE FENCE. 





ALMONT, March 5th, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—I would like to inquire if 
any of yourreaders could give me some 
information in regard to planting a hedge 
fence? I want to plant Norway Spruce. 
What would they cost per rod, at what 
age should they be planted, and how 
should the ground be prepared? I have 
seen them advertised at two to three 
inches high. What other evergreens 
would it be advisable to use for hedge? 

MRS. J. G. MUIR. 
REPLY. 


1. The ground for a hedge should be 
in good condition; both as to fertility 
and tilth. In fact, it should be as well 
fitted asfor a crop of wheat or other 
grain. Ifinsod, it should be cultivated 
for one season, till the turf is thoroughly 
rotted and broken up. 

Plants of Norway spruce may be set at 
any age, after having steod a year or more 
in the nursery rows. Such plants should 
be a foot or more in height; and may be 
planted one and a half to two and a half 
feet apart in the row; assorting them, and 
planting those of a size together, so as to 
give each an even start; close planting 
will soonest make a compact screen; but 
the ultimate results will probably be more 
satisfactory, with more open planting. 
Norway Spruce is usually grown, at 
least three years from planting the seed, 
under a screen, and once or twice trans- 
planted during that time, after which it 
is transplanted into nursery rows, in the 
open ground. Unless we were anxious 
for the earliest possible results, we would 
procure plants that had stood two sum: 
mersin the open ground; and thus be- 
come thoroughly hardened to exposure. 
The larger and older the plants be- 
yond that age, the greater the risk of 
failure; while the filling of gaps in a 
growing hedge must necessarily be an 
uncertain and usually an unsatisfactory 
operation. 

2. Plants, at two or three inches high, 
can hardly have been inured to free ex 

posure. Such must be screened from di. 
rect sunlight and wind, for at least one or 
two years after planting. We would 
recommend any one, unléss he be an ex- 
pect in such matters, to procure plants 

from one to one and a half feet in height, 
and at least twice transplanted. 

Such plants can be obtained at almost 
any large wholesale nursery, at $15.00 
to $25.00 per thousand. 

3. Arbor Vite, (frequently called, in 
common parlance, white cedar,) makes a 
good evergreen hedge; the chief objection 
to it being its dull brown in winter, from 
which, however, it recovers in spring. 

So far as grace and beauty are concerned, 
no other evergreen equals our native 
The objections to it 
are that it requires great care in trans- 
planting; and that when exposed to the 
free sweep of drying winds, in winter, it 
is liable to partially lose its foliage. It is 
notwithstanding this, so graceful in habit, 
with such a lively green throughout the 
winter and spring, as to be eminently 
worth the extra care necessary to proper 

ly handle, plant, protect and establish it. 
We have a screen of this, five or six years 
planted, which has never been trimmed 
or sheared; and, although standing ex- 
posed to the winds direct from Lake Michi- 
gan, is as beautiful and satisfactory as 
need be desired. TT. Taxon. 


Sanitary Action of Trees. 


The New York Heonomist, in an article 

treating upon the rapid destruction of our 

timber, and discussing the probable cli- 

matic, sanitary and economic results, says: 

‘It is by no means uncommon to hear 

persons supposed to be well informed say: 

‘Smith has a beautiful place, but there are 

too many trees about it to be healthy— 

malaria, you know.’ Nothing can be 

farther from the truth than this. Solong 
as the trees are not so numerous as to pre- 

vent the admission of sunlight, and the 

free circulation of the air, they are pre- 

venters rather than promoters of malaria. 

True, under some conditions, trees may 

be so massed as to keep the soil too damp, 

but this rarely happens. Ozone which 
conduces to health in a high degree is 
produced abundantly by trees, and itis no 
surprise, then, to learn that the atmos- 
phere of forests is highly charged with 
ozone, while in the air of cities there is 
none. Ozone destroys nuisance and dis- 
ease-germs, and disinfects decomposing 
matter. The popular opinion regards the 
woods as a breeder of malaria—a vulgar 
error. The malarial poison is engendered 
only where there 1s air and moisture and 
sunlight. Abundant sunlight is one of 
the essentials. In the primeval woods of 
all countries malarial fevers are unknown. 
The pioneers suffered from malarial 
fevers, not because they lived in the 
woods, but because they were compelled 
to clear away the forest and admit the 
sunlight and turn the virgin soil. 

“In cities a large part of the waste goes 
into the soil, which thus becomes saturat- 
ed with organic matter, and thus decom- 
posing breeds a large class of disorders. 











But what is poison to a man is food to the 
tree, which sucks up the unwholesome 
elements, purifies them, and returns part 
of them to the atmosphere, sweetened and 
wholesome. But it is not the soil alone 
which is purified by the action of trees. 
A man inhales the air, absorbs its oxygen, 
and exhales it in the form of carbonic 
acid. This last, if present in considerable 
quantities, is destructive to human life, so 
that if a man were shut up in a room in 
which there was absolutely no ventilation, 
his death would only be a question of 
time. But the same carbonic acid is just 
what the tree requires, and it absorbs it 
from the air, retains the carhon, and re- 
turns the life-giving oxygen. Thus the 
tree performs the double service of purify_ 
ing earth andair alike. These facts alone 
apart from any consideration of the tim- 
ber which they contain, are sufficient 
arguments both against the wanton de- 
struction of isolated trees and forests, and 
in favor of planting trees, both for the 
charm which they lend the landscape and 
the practical benefits which they confer 
upon mankind.” 





Home Grown “ Bermuda Onions.” 


A correspondent of the NW. ¥. Times 
tells how to raise large onions which shall 
be asmild flavored as the Portuguese and 
Spanish onions. The method is taken 
from a very old work on onion culture: 

“‘*In the fall of the year select the 
largest onions, sound and free from 
blemish. Tie them by-the stalks to a 
straw rope in a string and hang them near 
the kitchen stove in a warm, dry place. 
Here they are to be kept all the winter 
until they have no apparent moisture. 
In the spring plant these dry onions in 
the soil, and, instead of sending up a 
green stem inthe usual manner, they will 
expand and increase in size enormously, 
reaching even to a weight of one pound 
andahalf very often. Moreover, these 
onions will keep over the next winter and 
until the end of the summer.’ In these 
days of oleomargarine, sueine, lard cheese, 
rye coffee, cotton-seed olive butter, &c., 
I don’t think it is any fraud for any one 
to grow onions in this manner, carefully 
store them until February, pack them in 
three-peck crates, and send them to the 
commission agent, who will mark them 
‘Bermuda onions’ and sell them to those 
purchasers who love foreign products so 
much better than native ones as to pay 
seven or eight prices for them.” 





Horticultural Notes. 





In watering plants we should imitate nature, 
wet the land thoroughly as it would be with a 
shower, and then stop until it is again needed. 





A WELL-KNOWN pomologist is reported as 
saying of the Keiffer-pear, much puffed be- 
cause of its hardiness and productiveness, that 
in quality it is a cross between a squash and a 
turnip. 





THERE does not seem to be any feasible way 
of getting rid of the rose bud except by hand- 
picking. The rose slug is another depredator 
which should be kept under by dusting the 
plants with powdered hellebore. 





THE growing of cauliflowers is receiving 
more attention than formerly, particularly 
the earlier varieties. The crops of Dwarf Er- 
furt and Snowball begin to come forward in 
June; and these, with the later sorts, are in 
the market, almost without intermission, until 
November. 





A Yates County, N. Y. correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune reports that a quince bush 
grafted on common thorn and without being 
cultivated, has borne regular crops of fruit for 
over forty years. He thinks that this points a 
moral to nurserymen, as the quince upon its 
own roots is uncertain and short-lived. 





Tue Ohio Farmer says: ‘‘ The longest lived 
tree is to be obtained by planting seeds where 
the tree is to grow and grafting it there with- 
out ever removing it, but it will be too long 
coming into bearing; this with apples and 
pears, but with the peach itis the way to insure 
the greatest possible hardiness with any given 
variety.” 





Tue XV. Y. Tribune says an old fruit can cut 
through half way between the ends, makes two 
excellent pots for tomato or other plants, to be 
kept under glass or oiled muslin until the 
weather admits of their full exposure and ul- 
timate setting out in May or June. The larger 
the hole in the bottom the easier the ball of 
roots is pushed out entire by pressing the 
thumb against the loose bottom of chip, shingle 
or tin. 





ProcvreE trees (if they can be found) that 
were grown upon whole rootsinstead of pieces 
a finger long. Never, under any circumstances, | 
use ‘ sprouts’ from old trees for stocks; it is 
utter tomfoolishness. The best stock is a 
whole root grown from seed of a small, sound, 
hardy apple, not froma lot of half decayed 
ones from old, diseased trees; and the scions 
also should be cut from healthy trees. 

For the destruction of codling moth and 
canker-worm, horticulturists are advocating 
the use of commercial arsenic, which can be 
bought for a few cents per pound at wholesale. 
It should be dissolved iu water by bofling, and 
care taken not to inhale the fumes, as they are 
poisonous. Dilute at the rate of one pound of 
arsenic to 200 gallons of water. London purple 
is used for the same purpose, one pound of 
poison to one hundred and fifty gallons of wa- 
ter. 





THE Germantown Telegraph says that in se- 
lecting old apple and pear trees for the purpose 
of grafting, care should be exercised to take 
only those that retain their foliage late in the 
autumn. They will insure the growing of the 
graft sufficiently long to firmly establish itand 
cause it to remain unaffected during the win- 
ter. In every instance that we have tried to 
raise fruitfrom grafts on old trees which shed 
their leaves early, we have failed. They grow 
for a few years, bear a few specimens, and 
then die. 
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‘Both Can’t Survive,” 

Says Pennsylvania, on all her State documents , 
The Key: Stone State means that there is an ir- 
repressible conflict between tyranny and free- 
dom, and one or the other must succumb. So 
there is between health and disease. Every 
force that fights successfully against disease 
should be heartily welcomed. Such aforece—a 
host itself—is Hunt’s Remedy, and its special 
line of attack is against kidney and liver dis- 
eases, over which it achieves a wonderful tri- 
umph. If youhave bodily weakness, an aching 
back, a general sense of weariness or inertia, or 
dropsical symptoms; if the kidneys or liver are 
deranged, there is no such medicine as Hunt’s 
Remedy. It gives notice to all such diseases 
to quit. Pennsylvania is right; both Hunt’s 
Remedy ard these diseases can’t survive, and 
it is they that are conquered. 





A CHILD’S PHILOSOPHY. 





A little three-year old, after looking 
thoughtfully at the inside of a teakettle 
thickly covered with lime, cried: “‘ O, the 
teakettle is all lathed and plastered.” 


One day little Brown Eyes was enter- 
tained by her auntie, who threw shadow 
pictures on the wall with her hands. A 
few days after the child asserted positive 
ly, ‘‘Mamma, I know what makes the 
clouds.” ‘‘ What is it, my dear?” *‘Why, 
they are shadows on the sky. Our 
Father in Heaven makes them with his 
hands.” 


Another evening seeing the new moon, 
she said: ‘‘Mamma, what makes it stay 
up there?” ‘Our Father in Heaven 
holds it there, my dear.” The next 
time she noticed the new moon she was 
startled and said sadly: Why, mamma, 
our Father has dropped the moon and 
broken it.” 


A friend once had alittle dog of which 
Brown Eyes was very fond. When told 
that he was dead she was very much 
grieved. Her lip quivered as she said: 
“But he isn’t dead all over, is he, mam- 
ma?” ‘Yes, my dear, and we shan’t see 
him any more.” After a little thought, 
she asked: ‘‘Who makes little dogs, 
mamma?” ‘‘Our Father in Heaven,” said 
the mother, ‘‘He makes everything.” 
Soon afterward the little one was over- 
heard talking to her dolly; ‘Curly is 
dead, and we shant see him any more. 
Poor Bertie hasn’t any little dog now. 
But I suppose our Father in Heaven is 
fussing around trying to make another 
little dog for her.” 
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DETROIT, Mich., March 31, 1882. 
Dr. PENGELLY, Kalamazoo: 

Dear Sir:—Some years ago I resolved never 
to give another testimonial respecting the 
merits of proprietary medicines, but the 
Woman’s Friend, now Zoe-Phora, is my friend 
because it has relieved my wife, in her last two 
confinements, of the unutterable agony which 
attended her first labor. She used the Friend 
for about one month previous to expecting 
confinement, and, to use her own language, 
‘would not be without it, under such circum- 
stances, for the world. ”’ BAe (eal 5 
N. B. The above letter is from a prominent 
Michigan man. To anyone wishing to write 
to him we will give his full address. 

R. PENGELLY & Co. 


WayLanp, Mich., July 18, 1881. 
R. PENGELLY & Co.: 

T enclose $5.00 for which send me six bottles 
of Woman’s Friend. I must tell you how Iam. 
I weigh more than I have in twenty years. I 
have gained from seventy-three to ninety 
pounds in one year. My general health is so 
good that I have not worn flannels this Sum- 
mer, and I have not gone without them before 
in over twenty years. Mrs. A. I. 





JACKSON, Mich., Feb. 5, 1882. 
Dr. PENGELLY: 
Please send me $6.00 worth of your valuable 
medicine. It is doing wonders for some ladies 
here, and for one in particular, who a year ago 
now was confined to her room, and most of the 
time to her bed. Every one said she had con- 
sumption. I knew she had diseases your med- 
icine was recommended to cure, and persuaded 
her to try it. In afew weeks there was a de- 
cided change; in a few more she let her hired 
help go, and has done her housework ever 
since, and walks every day a distance of a mile 
and a half. 
Zoa-Phora has done almost as much for my- 
self. Iam going to take it until it cures me, 
as I have faith to believe it will; but expect it 
will take time, for my disease is chronic. 
Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. GEo. Corry. 


Oak OrcHARD, N. Y., Aug. 27, °82. 
R. PENGELLY, M. D.: 

The people here are just finding out that 
your medicine is good for something. It has 
had to fight against a great prejudice. It has 
saved me from consumption. One lady has 
been sick ten or twelve years, and I tried to 
get her to take (‘‘the Friend’) Zoa-Phora, 
but she had been under the doctor’s care so 
long, she thought if he could not help her this 
would not. But feeling worse than usual, one 
day, she sent for a bottle; she soon sent for a 
second, and now she is better than she has 
been during all those years, and is doing more 
work. Mrs. D. L. Doue.ass. 





CoMMONWEALTH, WIs., July 20, 1882. 
Dr. Pengelly: 

Please send me one more bottle of your Zoa- 
Phora. The one bottle Ihave used has done 
wonders. I have been under doctors’ care 
more or lessfor five years. Have suffered from 
Inflammation, Ulceration and Prolapsus Uteri, 
weakness and heavy head, in fact, felt worn 
out, not able to sit up. I an feeling just splen- 
did, now, and shall continue Zoa-Phora until 
cured. Mrs. N. W. Hamar. 





SeEDGWICK City, KAN., Oct. 9, 1881. 


Dr. Pengelly: 

Ihave been troubled for many years with 
uterine and overian disease. Last Summer 
my life was endangered by excessive flowing, 
lasting one hundred days. Nothing availed 
until I tried Woman’s Friend, which soon 
checked the flow. The next period came in 
three weeks and lasted ten days. My doctor’s 
bill last Summer was over $100, without any 
apparent benefit. Since taking the Friend the 
bill is $4, and [ have not been so well foryears. 
I hope for complete restoration to health. 

Respectfully, 4 
Mrs. W. H. Hurp. 





THE HISTORY OF ZOA-PHORA. 





I began the practice of medicine some thirty- 
five years ago. I soon found that the most 
common and the most stubborn complaints 
were those peculiar to women. I put a vast 
amount of study on this branch of my practice, 
that I might be able to successfully treat these 
diseases. In the course of my investigations I 
thoroughly tested those remedies having a 
reasonable claim for efficacy, whether from 
Allopathist, Homeopathist, Eclectic or any 
other source. 

I finally selected a ligt of medicines, all yeg- 
etable,"which I found to be reliable remedies 
for the various complaints of women, and by 
the use of these I very soon acquired an ex- 
tended reputation for success in treating these 
diseases. I was made aware of this by the re- 
quests which came to me from all directions, 
for ‘some of the medicines which cured Mrs. 





——.,’’ mentioning the name of some one of my 
patients. I gradually conceived the idea of 
offering my most generally successful combina- 
tion of these remedies to the public asa speci- 
fic for diseases of women. I do this business 
for the same reason that I, and all other phy- 
sicians, practice medicine—for the sake of pay. 
At the same time I am confident that all who 
try my medicine get more than their money’s 
worth. 


So twelve years ago I put forth my first bot- 
tle of patent medicine, and called it Pangelly’s 
Woman’s Friend. 

Woman’s Friend was a good name—so good 
that it was soon applied to carpet-sweepers, 
washing machines and other articles which 
women use, and occasionally ‘some person at- 
tracted by the success of my Woman’s Friend 
has started a medicine for the same uses and 
called it by the same name. 


I have therefore recently changed the name 
to Zoa-Phora, a word of Greek origin, meaning 
health-bringer. 


It would be foolish for me to extol the medi- 
cine. The testimony of persons who have been 
cured by it is the best. 


Many persons, especially ladies, shrink from 
publishing their ailments, and much most con- 
clusive testimony, from the highest sources, 
comes with a request that it be considered 
confidental. Some, moved by gratitude 
to the medium or by a desire to help other 
women, permit me to publish their letters, a 
few of which I now offer and ask you to read 
attentively. No man dare forge such evidence. 

These letters and many more such I will fur- 
nish privately, with full addresses, to any re- 
spectable person asking them. 

R. Pengelly, M. D. 





JERSEYVILLE, ILu., April 25, 1883. 
Dr. PENGELLY: 


Dear Sir:—I am more than pleased with the 
effect of your Zoa-Phora in our daughter’s 
case. Iam surprised to see how she has im- 
vroved. She is gaining in weight and color, 
and I think feels better than she ever did: her 
nerves are steady, and the distress she suffercd 
in her chest is entirely gone. I firmly believe 
that Zoa-Phora is all that has saved ber life. 
Iam willing you should use my letter, for I 
am not afraid to tell what a wonderful cure 
your medicine is, and I would like all who suf- 
fer to try it. Yours respectfully, 


Mrs. Sarah Randolph. 


I shall always remember gratefully the good 
health your medicine has brought my daughter. 


Lewis Randolph. 
N. B.—This was a case of suppression. 





Riga, Micu., May 25, 1882. 


I wish more of your Zoa-Phora. It is doing 
Mrs. G. great good. When she began taking it 
she had bunches in her breast that were hard 
and painful. Some physicians called them 
cancers. They have now disappeared and the 
pain is entirely gone. There are also other im- 
provements manifest in her case. 


Rev. J. G. 





Sr. Josern, Mica, April, 1874. 


In 1862 my daughter, then seventeen years 
old, had failed to develop. She had a severe 
cough, bloated feet, loss of flesh, color and 
spirits. Her case seemed hoveless. Dr. Pen- 
gelly gave her the remedies now used in 
**Woman’s Friend.’? In three weeks her 
Menses appeared for first time, her health and 
complexion improved ravidly and she has been 
well ever since. 
Mrs. W. B. 


CoMMONWEALTH, WIs., July 20, 82. 
Dr. PENGELLY: 


Please send me more Zoa-Phora; the one bot- 
tle I have used has donewonders. I have been 
under doctor’s care more or less for five years. 
Have suffered from inflammation, ulceration 
and prolapsus uteri, from weakness, heavy 
head—in fact, felt worn out and unable to sit 
up half the time. Life wasa burden. I am 
feeling splendid now, and shall continue Zoa- 
Phora until cured. 
Mrs. N. W. Hf. 


POYNETTE, WIs., Dec. 29, 1881. 
Dr. PENGELLY: 


My daughter is all right now, and sends you 
many thanks. After doctoring four years with 
the best physicians we could procure, and be- 
coming so reduced that she weighed only 
seuenty-six pounds, and could sit up only a 
small part of the time, her cure by your 
medicine is almost a miracle. People look at 
her with astonishment. She now weighs one 
hundred and twenty-one pounds, and is strong 
and well. ‘ 
Yours gratefully, 


Mrs. B. F. B. 





A NEW BOOK FOR LADIES. 





A medical work on diseases of women and 
children. No woman, especially if a mother, 
can afford to be without it. 
SAMPLE CHAPTERS 
: H. G@. Colman, 
123 Main St., KALAMAZOO, Mich. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Sept. 30, 1881. 
R. PENGELLY & Co.: . 


Will you please send me six_bottles of your 
Woman’s Friend Improved? I have used one 


‘ bottle with success; still I do not wish to stop 


at one.. I do not want relief, but a cure. And 
if your medicine cures me_ it wil, be almost. a 
miracle. My husband poid one doctor $200 in 
ten months, and I can honestly say that I did 
not receive the benefit from this treatment that 
I have from the bottle of your Woman’s Friend 
that I have just taken. Mrs. M. B. B. 





Paw Paw, Oct. 6, 1881. 
R. Pengelly & Co.: ' 


* * * Since taking Woman's Friend my 
health has greatly improved. Everyone says 
tome: “ What have you found that has done 
you so much good?”’ I have taken care of my- 
self also; but I am a wonder to myself. 


Mrs. I. F. 





From Mrs. John Spitler, 
No. 28 Wilt St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


I have been suffering for over sixteen years 
wtth spasmodic pain in my head, and general 
nervous debility. I hada severe attack of pain 
in my head two weeks ago, caused by weakness 
and nervous exhaustion. I really thought I 
should die. We had Zoa-Phora in the house, 
and my husband said we would test it to the 
uttermost. He gave it to me according to di- 
rections for severe cases, and in less than two 
hours, to his great satisfaction, I had what he 
called immediate relief, and felt like going to 
sleep. I advise all ladies who suffer from nerv- 
ous or sick headache, or any form of female 
weakness, to use your Zoa-Phora, for there is 
no medicine to compare with it. 


May 15, 1882. 





MISHAWAKA, IND., Dec, 1, 1882. 


Dr. Pengelly: 


Dear Sir:—I am a single lady, but overwork 
-has done for me what it does for so many. De- 
siring to benefit suffering women, I add my 
testimony to the vaiue of your Zoa-Phora. For 
five yearsI suffered greatly with he age 
being ‘obliged to use a supporter during al 
those painful, weary years; but, thanks to 
your medicine, I wear it no more. I laid it off 
after using one and a half bottles. Iam not 
well, but I work all the time and Tam better 
than I ever expected to be. You may use ny 
letter, and if any one wishes to write me for 
more information, give them my full address. 





"Miss C. G. 





Detrorr, Micu., March, 1874. 
Dr. Pengelly: 


More than thirty years I suffere i 
prolapsus uteri. Yor twenty-five yoann 
obliged to use mechanical support, with only 
partial relief. I was induced to ure your rem- 
edy. In less than six months the weakness 
was £0 far relieved that I could lay aside me- 
chanical support, without the least inconvyeni- 
ence, a thing which I had ceased to hope for. 


Mrs. E. J. H. 





WHAT DRUGGISTS SAY. 





KALAMAZOO, Micu., March 24, 1880. 


We have sold Dr. Pengelly’s ‘Woman's 
Friend” during the last eer years. ioe 
the first ithas given remarkable satisfaction, 
and its popularity has constantly increased. 
There is not another medicine on ‘our shelves 
which we can recommend to do what it prom- 
ises with as much confidence as ‘“* Woman’s 
Friend.” . 
F. Cotman & Son, Druggists. 





TonrA, Micu., May 3, 1879. 


Parties who have used the ‘Woman’ 
Friend” think it a valuable medicine. z 


G. H. McMULLeEN & Co.. Druggists. 





JACKSON, Mic, Oct. 30, 1880, 


We will (and can do so conscientiously) do 
all we can to sell your medicine. We know it 
is almost universally satisfactory by our ex- 
perience in its sale 


WALDRON & CurTIS, Druggists. 





Des Mornes, Iowa, Jan. 10, 1881. 


Ihave never sold anything in the patent me- 
dicine line that gives the satisfaction that 
‘* Woman’s Friend”’ does. One man to whom 
I have sold three or four bottles swears by it. 
His wife has been an invalid for years, and has 
never taken or had anything that benefitted 
her until she commenced _ the use of Dr. Peng- 
elly’s ‘‘ Woman’s Friend.” 


Norman Licuty, Druggist. 





MANION, MIcu., Aug. 25, 1882. 

Dr. Pengelly: 

Dear Sir:—Piease send me one dozen Zoa- 
Phora. The call for it here is increasing and 
its cures are wonderful. 

H. F. CAMPBELL, 





BuFFAto, IA., March 28, 1832. 
R. Pengelly, M. D.: 


The three bottles of Zoa-PhoraI sold to three 
different ladies, and it has given perfect satis- 
faction in each ease. I am ordering more from 
the wholesalers, but I wish vou ickan that I 
can in future'recommend it without hesitation. 


Yours respectfully, 
H. H. De Sarto. 


————@0-e—___—. 

An 8 0z., $1,00 Bottle, or a 20 0z., $2.00 
Bottle, will be found at your drug 
store;if not, we will send it, by express 
prepaid on receipt of price. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Salt in Agriculture. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } 
Lansine, Mich., Dec. 3, 1879, 
E. 8S. Fitch, Bay City, Mich. 
Dear S1r:—The specimen 8f Refuse Salt you for- 
warded me from Bay City has been analyzed and 
gives the following result: y 





Chloride of Sodium ... 87.74 per cert, 
Chloride of Potassium...... 2.49 
Sulphate of Lime............. 1.65 
Carbonate of Lime........ «- .40 
Carbonate of Magnesia.......  .35 
Olde OF TOR sccccc. cece 87 
Wie visi vscisevectnccccccs, GSO 


99.91 

Fine Salt of the salt works consists essentially of 
Chloride of Sodium, containing but a very small 
amount of salts of lime and magnesium, and only 
traces of Chloride of Potassium and Oxide of Iron, 
For manural purposes the Refuse Salt is more val- 
uavle, as it contains nearly two an“ a half per cent, 
of Potash Salt, which is one of the essential ele- 
ments in the asb of oll land plants. The sensible 
amount of Lime and Magnesia Salts also make it 
more valuable as manure than pure salt would be, 
The coloring properties of Oxide of Tron are s0 
strong that the refuse salt is munch colored thereby 
although less than one part in a hundred is present, 
For manural purposes, therefore, your Refuse Salt 
is more valuable than pure common galt, because it 
contains enough chloride of sodium, and in addition 
compounds of potash, lime and magnesia. whith 

are al valuable in plant growth. Respectfuily, 

R. C. KEDZIE, 

Prof. Chemistry, Agricultura] College 


E. 8. FITCH, Fertilizing Salt, Bay City 
827-3m 


STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, 


Thoroughbred Stock and general auctioneer. Office 
88 Griswold Street, Detroit. Mich. sales conducted 
throughout the Staie. Well posted in pedigrees 
and breeding. : 025- 
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ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.— Whereas 
default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage bearing date the 26th day of Au- 
ust A. D. 1878, executed by Mary Freedman and 
ouis Freedman, her husband, of Detroit, Wayne 
County, Michigan, to Archange Marion, of the 
same place, and recorded on the 27th ‘day of Au- 
gust, A. D. 1878, at 2:57 o'clock P. M., in liber 147 
of mortgages, on page 28 in the Register’s office 
for Wayne County, Michigan; which said mort- 
gage was duly assigned by Adolph N. Marion 
as administrator of the estate of Archange Marion, 
deceased,to AlexisCampau, by indenture dated Jan- 
uary 20th, 1881, and recorded on the same day and 
year in liber 19 of assignments of mortgages on 
page 203 in the Register’s office for Wayne Coun- 
ty aforesaid, and there being claimed to be due at 
the date hereof the sum of seven hundred and 
ninety-one dollars ($791 00), and no_ proceedings 
at law or in equity having been instituted to re- 
cover the same or any part thereof: Notice is 
therefore hereby given, that by virtue of the 
power of sale in said —- contained, I will 
sell at Public Auction or vendue to .the highest 
bidder on SATURDAY, the FOURTEENTH 
DAY OF APRIL, 3 at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon of the said day, 
at the east front door of the'' City Hall, 
Detroit, that being the building wherein the 
Circuit Court for the County of Wayne is held, the 
premises in said mortgage mentioned and deserib- 
ed as all those certain pieces or parcels of land 
situated in the City of Detroit, in the County of 
Wayne, and State of Michigan, and described as 
follows, to wit: Lots numbered one hundred and 
fifteen (115) and one hundred and sixteen (116) 
Mullett farm, excepting the westerly twenty-four 
24) feet in width front and rear of lot one hun- 
pw and sixteen (116), and the easterly twenty- 
four (24) feet front and rear of lot one hundred 
and fifteen (115), as above; said premises being 
situated on the south side of Mullett street, be- 
tween Rivard and Russell streets, in the City of 
Detroit aforesaid, to satisfy the amount due at the 
date hercof, the interest accruing and the costs 
and expenses allowed by law in case of a fore- 
losure. 
o"pated Detroit, this fifteenth day of January, A. 
D. 188% 


a ALEXIS CAMPAU, 
WILLIAM LOOK, Assignee of Mortgazee. 
Attorney for Assignee. 


ATEA-SET. No humbug. 
d 40c. Ib. Excellent 
Cc. 
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DETROIT, TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1883. 








WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week have been 142,635 bu., while the 
shipments were 68,267 bu. The visible 
supply of this grain on Mar. 24 was 22,856, 
591 bu. against 12,562,355 bu. at the cor- 
responding date in 1882. This shows an 
decrease from the amount in sight the pre- 
vious week of 1,110,338 bu. The exports 
for Europe for the week were 1,575,195 
bu., against 1,212,687 bu the previous 
week, and for the past eight wecks 
1,945,089 bu, against 6,166,197 for the cor- 
responding eight weeks in 1882. The 
stocks in this city on Saturday amounted to 
1,537,945 bu, against 1,512,598 last week, 
and 225,839 bu. at the corresponding date 
in 1882. " 

The week closed with No. 1 white spot 
wheat selling at precisely the same figures 
as one week previous, namely, $1 07, and 
business of the lightest possible descrip- 
tion for the season. The drop in prices 
the past two weeks has cut down receipts 
somewhat, and with a continued demand 
for shipment the visible supply shows a 
decrease of over a million of bushels as 
compared with the previous week. Now 
that the first of April has been passed, 
and farmers are beginning to get ready 
for their spring work, there will be a large 
decrease in the receipts, and when once 
spring work commences it requires strong 
inducements to get farmers to stop and 
draw in their surplus grain. Those who 
are spread out to any extent on May 
wheat had better take this into account. 
At this moment the market is in a very 
sensitive condition, and dealers are not 
inclined to risk any money on either side. 
The future of the market will be control 
ed by the weather, and that is a very un- 
certain quantity. 

Yesterday although business was quiet, 
rates were advanced on all grades of spot 
wheat, with the market strongest at the 
close. * 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing prices of wheat from March 10th 
to April 2nd: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
white. white. white. red. red. 
Mail0...... 1 085% 95 85 111 1 03 
dt | ees 1 075g 84% 110% 102 
et Oe 1 0634 93% 8334 109144 100% 
ck. OC 1 064% 92% 8344 108144 100 
7 akon 1 0834 93% $5143 1 10 _ 
2. 1 07 93 83 1 10 1 02 
| 1 06% 93 83 109144 .... 
zo 1 06% 93 8344 108% 100 
oP. 1 06% 91% 813; 109 seme 
<3 ee 1 064% 91 —_ 1 01 
“$3... 1 065¢ 91 82 1 09 1 01 
x , ee 107 90 81 1 0833 1 01 
“33... 1 065¢ 8914 108% 101 
5. See 1 0634 89% 79% 108% .... 
“ 28 1 074 DE. swipe 
at ee 1 07% 9044 . 80 109% 103% 
i, See 1 074 9014 80 1 10 1 04 
<< es 1 07 90% 79 1 10 — 
i OS 107% 91% 8014 110% 1 04 


Rejected closed at 73%4c per bu, one week ago at 
TKe. Fi 

In futures the course of the market has 
been toward higher prices in most of the 
deals, while April wheat has slightly de- 
clined. The following table will show 
the fluctuations from day to day in the 
various deals during the past week: 






April. May June. 

PN iccssbkestassksine 107% 109% 1 104% 
ee 1 075, 110 see 
Thursday .. 107% 109% 111 

oo Re tee 1 073% 109% 111% 

ee 107% 1093 1114 

CO EEN 107% 110 1 115% 

The principal interest at present of 


course centers in the appearance of the 
growing crop, and the daily press is filled 
with reports from various sections. So 
far as Michigan is concerned the reports 
are very conflicting, and it is quite evi- 
dent that the yield will be very uneven, 
good in some localities, fair in others, and 
very light in other sections. But it is 
early yet to state positively how the crop 
has wintered, as in many places there is 
yet considerable snow on the ground. 

From Ohio we have the following re- 
port of the situation, under date of March 
30th: 

“‘The outlook for the wheat crop is of 
a most discouraging character. The re- 
ports from the correspondents of the ag- 
ricultural bureau—one_ thousand in num- 
ber—will not all be in before about April 
$d. Over 50 of them have already been 
heard from, being the same correspond- 
ents who have furnished the reports for 
the past year, and they are considered 
more than ordinarily reliable in their esti- 
mates. Those heard from are well dis- 
tributed over the State, and there is a uni- 
formity justifying the statement that the 
crop in the State will not exceed 70 per 
cent of that of last year. This section 
will be a fair average for the State. About 
30 per cent of the area planted was winter 
killed or seriously damaged by fly. There 
has been little if any damage from drought. 
The area of growing crops is about 1 per 
cent less than last year.” 

From Iowa, in which State, however, 
but little winter wheat is grown, reports 
show that the area has been decreased 8 
per cent as compared with last season, 
while the condition of the plantis such 
as to indicate a decrease of ten per cent 
in the yield. The Illinois prospect varies 
according to locality inspected, but the 
crop is generally damaged by frost; in 
some sections the injury is slight. Loss 
is variously estimated at 10 to 50 percent. 
In Wisconsin considerable of the crop has 


been winter killed; favorable weather 
will be necessary to insure the remainder. 
From Missouri and Kansas more favor- 
able returns are received, especially Mis- 
souri. Reports now are very encourag- 
ing from the Pacific Coast. The fairest 
estimate of the total wheat belt is 75 per 
cent average crop. 

The following table gives the prices rul- 
ing at Liverpool on Saturday, as compared 
with those of one week previous: 


Mar. 31. Mar, 24. 
per cental. per cental. 
Flour, extra State...... 12s. 3 d. 12s. 3 a. 
Wheat, No. 1 white.... 88. 11 d. 9s. 0 d. 
do White Michigan 9s. 2 d. 93. 1 a. 
do Sprirg No. 2.... 8s. 9 d. 93. 6 d. 
do Western, new... 9s. 2 4d. 9s. 3 dd. 


CORN AND OATS. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week amounted to 136,514 bu., and the 
shipments were 94,880 bu. The visible sup- 
ply in the country on March 24 amounted 
to 16,593,451 bu.against 10,414,982 bu at the 
same date last year. The export clearances 
for Europe the past eight weeks were 
12,182,808 bu, against 4,349,932 bu. for the 
corresponding eight weeks in 1882. The 
visible supply shows an increase during the 
week of 1,660,562 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city ameunt to 217,851 bu., against 
146,467 bu last week, and 26,107 at the cor- 
responding date in 1882. The large stocks 
held here, and the continued heavy re- 
ceipts, have caused a dull feeling, and 
prices are a shade lower. New mixed is 
quoted at 52c per bu, and No. 2 at 55@ 
554e. There is little or no speculative 
trading. The Chicago market is also 
slightly lower for both spot and futures. 
No. 2 spot is quoted there at 52§c per bu, 
and high mixed at 54%c. In futures No. 2 
is quoted at 524c for April delivery, 572@ 
578c for May, 58c for June, and 59}@59%c 
for July. The heavy receipts still con- 
tinue, and although the export demand 
keeps up remarkably well, the visible sup- 
ply is fast increasing. There will prob- 
ably be a dull market until the surplus is 
worked off and receipts and stocks dwin- 
dle down somewhat. The Liverpool mar- 
ket is quoted dull at 6s. per cental for old 
mixed, and firmer and more active for 
pew mixed at 5s. 73d., a decline of 6d. on 
old and 4d. on new mixed during the past 
week. Any change in the situation must 
begin on this side of the Atlantic, as the 
demand from Great Britain is nearly en- 
tirely met with American corn. 

The receipts of oats in this market the 
past week were 25,898 bu, and the ship- 
ments were 5,339 bu. The visible supply 
of this grain on March 24 was 4,545,289 bu., 
against 1,759,102 bu. at the corresponding 
date in 1882. Stocks in this city on Satur- 
day amounted to 20,902 bu., against 
23,218 bu. the previous week, and 8,718 
bu. at the same date last year. The mar- 
ket holds very steady, although there is 
very little activity to note. Values are 
about the same as a week ago, namely 47c 
per bu. for No. 2 white, and 45}c for No. 2 
mixed. Receipts are fully up to the de- 
mands of the trade, and there is an easy 
feeling among dealers, some of whom 
have rather looked for a slight decline in 
prices. In Chicago prices show a slight 
advance during the week, but at the close 
trading was rather slow, spot No. 2 mixed 
being quoted at 40}c per bu, for April 
delivery at 40}c, May at 42%c, and June 
at 43ic per bu. In New York there is a 
quiet but steady market, with prices gen- 
erally alittle higher. Quotations there are 
as follows: No. 3 white, 538c; No. 2 white, 
544 @544c; No. Iwhite, 57c; Western white, 
58@563c, State white, 55@58c; No. 2 mix- 
ed, 5234c; No.1 mixed, 58c; Western mixed, 
48@5383c; No. 2 Chicago, 5382c per bu. 

——_seo—___—_—_- 


HOPS AND BARLEY. 








The greater activity noted as prevailing 
in the hop market in last week’s issue, 
has since died out, and business is again 
very light. No large parcels are moving, 
and though holders are not inclined to 
allow that values have at all declined, it is 
very certain that to secure purchasers 
stocks would have to be offered 3@5c ¥ ib 
lower than ten days ago. This market 
has not been affected in any way by the 
recent fluctations, and nothing of interest 
appears to have transpired. In the New 
York hop district trade is almost at a 
standstill, as holders refuse to sell on the 
present basis of values, expecting an ad- 
vance in June if not before, and buyers 
do not seem anxious to take any risks by 
securing stocks. In New York city brew- 
ers are purchasing to some extent but only 
to meet immediate wants. The Commer- 
cial Bulletiu of that city says: 

‘‘The demands from brewers for small 
lots is very fair, but otherwise the call 
continues moderate. Holders are offering 
no special inducements, as the advices 
from abroad still report a firm tone at all 
points. Bids are substantially the same 
as for some time back, and 60c evidently 
about the best price that can be realized 
on cash terms.” 

Quotations in that city on Saturday 


were as follows: 
N. Y. State, crop of 1882, choice......... 99@ 95 


do crop of 1882, mediums...... 85@ 88 
do crop of 1882, low grades..... 890@ 83 
do crop of 1881, good to prime.. 80@ 8 
2D (= UR ich chkapebece ss ase s 0@ 7 
Eastern, crop of 1882, fair to choice..... 80@ 90 
Wisconsin, crop of 1882, fair to choice... none. 
Pacific coast, crop of 1882, fair to choice.. 80@90 


Barley was received here the past week 
to the amount of 34,547 bu., and the ship- 
ments were 5,331 bu. The visible supply 
of this grain in the United States and 
Canada on March 24, was 1,824,368 
bu. against 1,891,011 bu. the previous 
week, and 1,237,282 bu. the corresponding 
date in 1882. This shows a decrease in 
the visible supply during the week of 
66,643 bu. The stocks held in this city 
on Saturday last amounted to 12,019 bu., 
against 12,019 bu. the previous week, and 
2,631 at the corresponding date in 1882. 
For three weeks past the stocks held in 
this city have shown no change. The 
market is still in a drooping and unsatis- 
factory condition, with a wide range in 
values. While good bright samples could 
be placed at $1 60@1 70 per cental, it is 
seldom that over $1 40@1 50 is paid for 
the best offerings, and a great deal of low 
grade is coming forward on which sellers 
do not realize over $1 15@1 25 per cental. 
In Chicago there is more activity in this 
grain, and under an improved demand 
No. 2 is now quoted at 75@77c per bu., 
and No. 8 at 5ic. It is apparent that 
prices are about as low as they are likely 
to go, but at present there are few signs 





of any improvement in the trade. 


SEEDS AND POTATOES. 





Clover seed continues to be called for 
in amounts in excess of the receipts, and 
prices are again higher. Prime is quoted 
here at $8 35 per bu, an advance of 15c 
per bu during the week, and No. 2 at $815 
per bu. It is apparent that the heavy 
shipments abroad during the winter have 
reduced stocks to such an extent as to 
cause a positive scarcity, and it is prob- 
able that all the seed that has lain in cor- 
ners while prices were low, will now be 
sent to market, so that purchasers will 
have to be very vigilant to prevent being 
imposed upon, and thus lose their spring 
seeding. In Chicago prime new seed is 
quoted at $8 20@8 30 per bu, with an ac- 
tive demand. In New York the market 
on Saturday was quoted quict at 18c # lb 
for prime seed, 18}c for choice, and 14c 
for fancy. John Shaw & Sons, seed mer- 
chants of London, Eng., in their last cir- 
cular, say: 

“The seed markets have been fairly at- 
tended, and, considering the weather, a 
steady trade has been doing. As regards 
the prices of all the leading varieties of field 
seeds there is no change to be noted. 
American red clover appears to have been 
overshipped from the other side, the latest 
advices stating that the balance left seems 
hardly suflicient for home and Canadian 
requirements, and consequently higher 
rates are now cabled from across the At- 
lantic.” 

The outlook seemes favorable for high 
prices ruling all the season. 

Potatoes are quiet, with demands rather 
light for the season. There has been no 
change in values during the past week, 
quotations still being 65c per bu by the 
carload, and 68@70c per bu in smaller 
quantities. The Chicago market is quoted 
firmer, but no change has taken place in 
quotations, which are 65@70c per bu in 
carload lots on the track. In New York 
State potatoes are dull and slow at $2 50@ 
275 per bbl, while choice lots of Maine 
rose are in good demand at $3@3 25 per 
bbl. A great deal of last season’s crop of 
potatoes were deficient in quality, the re- 
sult probably of the heavy rains during 


harvest. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

The butter market is in much the same 
condition as a week ago—dull and drag- 
ging, with the tendency still downward. 
New roll of fair quality cannot be sold at 
over 18@19c ? hb., and large quantities of 
winter packed are offering at 10@1lic ® 
tb. It issaid that butter sulstitutes in 
large quantities are selling at 16@18c # 
lb to consumers, who undoubtedly im- 
agine they are gettingthe genuine article. 
In this connection it is worthy of remark 
that a whole family in the city of 
Cleveland, are said to be dangerously 
sick with trichiniasis, contracted from the 
use of ‘‘sueine.” Sueine is a compound 
made from lard, and as the lard is only 
heated in the process of manufacture suf- 
ficently to melt it, any trichina in it are 
not harmed in the least, and the unfortu- 
nate purchaser is in danger of having his 
system filled with this horrible parasite. 
Any one who would palm off such an 
article as sueine on an unsuspicious pur- 
chaser should be given a term in State’s 
prison. The Chicago market is dull, with 
only the choicer grades showing any firm- 
ness. Prices are lower than a week ago. 
Quotations there are as follows: Fancy 
creamery, 29@31c; fair to choice do, 28@ 
26c; choice dairy, 18@20c; fair to good do, 
14@ 16c; common grades, 12@13c; choice 
roll, 15@16c; fair to good, 10@12c. The 
New York market is dull and weak, with 
values considerably lower than a week ago. 
In that market quotations on State 
stock are as follows: Fancy creamery, 31c; 
choice do, 29@30c; fair to good do, 
24@25c; ordinary do, 17@20c; fancy tubs 
and pails, 27@28c; choice do, 25@26c; good 
do, 19@24c; and fair do, 16@18c # hb. 
These quotations are for new butter, old 
stock being quoted at 12@18c # tb for 
creamery, 18@20c for choice dairy, 10@ 
12c for ordinary. New Western is quoted 
there as follows: 


Western imitation creamery... ........ 21 @22 
Western dairy, good to prime.......... 18 @20 
Western dairy, ordinary to fair........ 14 @I7 
Western factory, choice current makes. 17 @18 
Western factory, fair to good........... 14 @16 
Western factory, ordinary.............. 10 12 


Our local cheese market is hardly so 
active or firm as last reported, and 16c ? 
lb is now regarded as the top of the mar- 
ket for the best makes of full cream State, 
although 17c is now and then obtained for 
a particularly choice lot. The Chicago 
market is firm anda shade higher, with 
choice full cream stock in active demand. 
Quotations there are as follows: Full 
cream cheddars, 14@15c; full cream flats 
144@15c; flats slightly skimmed, 9}@11c; 
common to fair skims, 8@9c ib lb. In re- 
gard to the New York market the Commer- 
cial Bulletin says: 


‘Stocks are slowly but apparently sure- 
ly working out, and values are supported 
without difficulty with a continued inclin- 
ation to ask more money on the very few 
lots of attractive colored State factory, and 
white goods held a little higher also where 
condition is good. Shippers still move 
slow and careful, but the amounts they 
have taken and the prices paid seem to be 
quite satisfactory, with expectations that 
further business can be conducted on the 
same basis. Only small irregular offerings 
of Ohio flats are to be found, but, when 
good, they sell readily at full rates.” 


Quotations in that market are as fol- 
lows: Fancy fall, State factory, 143c; 
choice, 14@144c; good, 13@13%c; medi- 
um do, 10@113c; choice Ohio flats, 138@ 
14c; fine do, 18}@131c; fair to good do, 123 
@18c. The Liverpool market on Satur- 
day was qudted steady at 70s. per cwt., 
the same figures as noted one week ago. 
The exports the past week are estimated 
at 13,000 boxes, and stocks are gradually 
shortening up. 
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Nasu & BROTHER, manufacturers of the 
Acme Pulverizing Harrow, are so well 
satisfied with the wearing qualities of 
their implement that they have sent orders 
to their agents to give all purchasers the 
following guarantee: 


‘“We hereby warrant each_and every 
art of each and every ‘ Acme’ Pulverizing 
arrow, against breakage, for the term of 
one season after it leaves the manufactory 
or any of our storehouses—and, we hereby 
authorize Agents and Dealers to furnish 
free new parts to replace broken parts; the 
only stipulation being, that the farmer de- 
manding such parts shall sign a statement 
that the breakage occured in fair usage,: 
and that the Agent or Dealer shall coun 
tersign said statement. 
«This warranty to date from Novem- 





ber 1st, 1882.” 


AMERICAN COMPETITION. 





Its Present and Prospective Effect on the 
Various Countries of Europe. 





There is one point upon which, when 
he chooses to speak, the British public 
man is always sure to have interested lis- 
teners, and that is American competition. 
It is the one engrossing subject for the 
British farmer and land owner at present, 
and the statesmen of that country are 
straining their eyes to try to fathom what 
the ultimate effects will be. The most 
recent utterance by a prominent man on 
this subject is an address delivered by Mr. 
J. H. Puleston, a member of Parliament, 
at the annual dinner of the Port of Ply- 
mouth Chamber of Commerce. From 
it we take the following interesting ex- 
tract: 

“In considering commerce, the country 
which presents itself to a speaker of any 
nationality is the United States. The 
commerce of America affects Europe in 
general,'and each European nation in 
particular. Perhaps there is no instance 
on record wherein the trade of a 
multitude of communities was so uni- 
versally, and, at the same time, so partic- 
ularly affected. Its influence on English 
agriculture is now an old familiar subject. 
But turn to the effect in Russia. Ours is 
a bread-importing, consuming country, 
whereas Russia is a bread-exporting coun- 
try. Although the chief British industry 
was hard hit, the nation benefited in pro- 
curing cheaper bread—a commodity large- 
ly imported. This compensated by act- 
ing on all the varied industries employing 
millions of operatives, who were more 
cheaply fed; and cheap food, too, acts 
directly on wages, which act directly on 
manufactures, stimulating exportations, 
as itenables home produce to compete 
successfully with foreign produce in the 
markets abroad; yet no great industr 
can be injuriously affected as has agricul- 
ture, without a general disturbance, act- 
ing and reacting, till all are brought with- 
in the range. car. But in the case 
of Russia there is little if any compensa- 
tion; for there were two competitors to 
feed Western Europe—Russia and Ameri- 
ca. Russia had had the grain trade, but 
had been supplanted by the United States. 
There was an article of interest in a St. 
Petersburg periodical the other day, on 
American competition among European 
producers from their own markets, which 
the writer regards as ‘the general Euro- 

ean question of the greatest importance.’ 

0 solve it, a shower of articles, pamph- 
lets, booksis falling in English, German, 
French, and Russian. any leading 
German writers, as Mendel, Prof. Heitz, 
Prof. Pullman, Blum, Semler, Max Worth, 
and others discuss the effect of American 
agriculture on Germany. Central Eur- 
ope, like England, is notaffected in the 
way Russia is affected; though still affect- 
ed differently from this country; for in 
Germany, agriculture bears to other in- 
dustries a much larger proportion than 
agriculture bears to other industries in 
Great Britain. 

“Since 1850 the population of the 
United States has doubled, but its grain- 

roduction has increased five times ! 
Not only is the grain market of England 
in American hands, but the breadstuffs 

o toFrance and Germany. Even at 

iume, the Austrian grain-exporting port, 
American grain has appeared, and Rus 
sian alcohol-distillers are’ importing 
American maize. Thus Americans are 
step by step driving their competitors 
from the European grain market, and we 
notice with wonder that so perfect istheir 
system of grain transportation that their 
grain freight from Chicago to Hamburg 
is lower than from Pesth to Hamburg. 
In 1880 Russia exported to Germany 
24 per cent of wheat, and the Americans 
34 per cent; of barley 10 per cent, and the 
Americans 22 per cent; of corn 2 per cent, 
and the Americans 22 per cent. In consider- 
ing where the remedy lies, some predict, in 
the rapidly-increasing population of the 
United States, the consumption of their 
own produce; but the reviewer I refer to 
holds that Europe can be bankrupted ten 
times before the United States will be 
densely populated, and he asks, ‘is Rus- 
sia to give up the business?’ But that 
being impossible, so far as Russia is con- 
cerned, the writer said they must adopt 
the American way of farming, of trans- 
portation, of education, and so on, which 
in other words means to Americanize Rus- 
sia. 

‘‘Germany and some other countries 
seek to protect themselves by prohibition; 
and taking advantage of the easily raised 
terror of trichinee in pork, all American 
‘hog products’ have been prohibited. 
Canned fruits are taxed as ‘hardware,’ 
hams in bags were taxed as ‘dry goods.’ 
France took much the same line for pro- 
tection, but it was France, unless he (Mr. 
Puleston) was greatly mistaken, that had 
yet to feel the full force of American 
competition. [Hear.] There were cer- 
tain industries, such as grain-growing 
and cattle-raising, which came naturally 
and immediately on a population being 
placed on fertile plains heretofore unoc- 
cupied, but there were other industries 
which took more time, and had to grow 
up slowly. England was stricken first, 
because wheat came as the natural prod- 
uct of the settler, and was sure of a ready 
market provided by this country. He 
scratched the earth—and it smiled with a 
bounteous harvest—which brought tears 
into the eyes of the British farmer. But 
the wealth of France was in its wine; and 
it was in that that France would presently 
feel disastrously the competition of 
such States as California. ne of the 
Consuls, writing on wine in Germany, 
thought America could compete with 
France in the German market in a class 
of wines, and if in Germany California 
could compete also in England.” 
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The British Grain Trade. 








The Mark Lane Express, in its weekly 
review of the British grain trade for the 
past week, says: 

‘‘The possibilities for a favorable har- 
vest are now very much greater than at 
any period since the cereal year. No 
fresh feature in the wheat market is re- 
ported since the Easter holidays. The de- 
mand is feeble, and prices tend down- 
wards. Foreign wheats are nominall 
unchanged, but with a scanty demand. 
Flour is in liberal supply. Maize is cheap- 
ening. Barley is quiet. Oats are dull. 
Cargoes off coast are neglected. 
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Michigan Fish Commission. 








The State Fish Commission, as at pres- 
ent organized, consists of Andrew J. Kel- 
logg, Detroit; Dr. Joel C. Parker, Grand 
Rapids; John H. Bissell, Detroit. Oren 
M. Chase, Detroit, is the Superintendent; 
and Herschel Whitaker, Detroit,Secretary. 
Applications for fish, and the examination 
of waters should be made to the Superin- 
tendent. Reports, papers, and general 
business of the Commission, should be 
addressed to the Secretary. 





Mr. C. G. Hampton, of Detroit, sends 
us a very neat catalogue of cider makers’ 
supplies and sorghum machinery, for 
which he is agent. The supplies include 
everything necessary in the manufacture 
of cider except the fruit and barrels, and 





all of the very latest improved styles. 
Parties who wish one of the handy little 
catalogues can address him as above. 


Ir does not seem asif the British people 
were any more contented or happy under 
their tariff than Americans are under 
theirs. Ina recent lecture by Mr. John 
Hampden Jackson, editor of the Finan- 
cian Reform Almanac, that gentleman 
said the government levied nearly: fifty 
million dollars on tobacco, on which the 
workingmen paid forty millions, about 
fifty millions on beer, on which he paid 
at least thirty millions; about ninety mil- 
lions on spirits, on which he paid nearly 
eighty millions; six millions on wine, of 
which he pays his share. Here, said he, 
is over one third of the imperial revenue 
levied on workingmen and women. Can 
our free trade friends bring a more start- 
ling indictment against the American 
system of collecting revenue? The Cob- 
den Club will have to suppress Mr. Jack- 
son, or he will make trouble. 





THERE were more good cattle on sale at 
the Central Yards on Saturday than we 
have had for a long time. A load brought 
in from Battle Creek by Mr. Charles Roe, 
were among the best. They were fed by 
Mr. Charles Gale, on what is known as 
the Dubois Farm, and were finished off in 
a manner that reflects credit on Mr. Gale 
as a feeder. These cattle were grade 
Shorthorns, of good form, and averaged 
1400 pounds at home. They were sold 
for $6 40 per hundred here, the highest 
price paid on Saturday. 





Harry FLrescHMAN, who is now employ- 
ed by George H. Hammond & Co., 0 
Chicago, to purchase cattle, dropped into 
our market on Saturday and caused con- 
siderable of a riffle by catching onto 12 
loads of cattle. It strengthened the mar- 
ket considerably, and the general inquiry 
is, ‘will he be here again next week?” 
We think that just so long as good butch- 
ering cattle can be bought in Detroit 
cheaper than in Chicago, the smiling 
countenance of Harry will beam upon the 
boys on market days. ; 
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Just So.—The Texas Wool Grower 
quietly observes: ‘‘There are a few flock- 
masters in Texas who have faith enough 
in Rambouillets to give them a trial. 
There are a great many more who would 
like to see them tried in Texas, but would 
prefes that some one else take chances on 
the experiment. Caution enters pretty 
largely into the composition of the aver- 
age Texas flockmaster, and it is this qual- 
ity that stands in the way of the Rambou- 
illets.. As yet only nine of Mr. Cerf’s im- 
portation have been sold.” 


WE call attention to the advertisement 
of McGregor & Phillips, of the Alta Vista 
Farm, who are offering for sale Hamp- 
shire and Southdown yearling rams. 
These sheep were imported by Mr. Phil- 
lips last season, and were exhibited at our 
State Fair, but did not compete for pre- 
miums, not having been in the possession 
of Mr. Phillips the requisite time. They 
were exhibited at St. Louis and the Illi- 
nois State Fair, and carried off first pre- 
miums in their classes. 








THE well known commission house of 
Linn & Evansat 100 South Water St., Chi- 
cago, present their card to the readers of 
the Farmer, in this issue. They were 
established several years before the great 
fire and have won the respect and confi- 
dence of scores of Michigan shippers, just 
as“we believe they fully deserve. Try 
them whenever you ship to Chicago. 





Messrs. Geo. Eppy & Co., Owosso, 
Mich., are State agents for Field’s Com- 
bined Cistern and Force Pump, especially 
adapted to the spraying of trees, and 
therefore worthy of the attention of horti- 
culturists. 





A SUBSCRIBER Inquires if there is a 
breeder of Angora goatsin the country. 
Webelieve Col. Peters, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has a flock, from which he is breeding. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 
April 26th is Arbor Day. 
Pokagon has a chewing gum factory. 


The Pontiac and Caseville road haz reached 
Imlay City. 

Judge Fellows, a prominent citizen of Meta- 
mora, died on the 29th. 


Six hundred miles of railroad will be built in 
Michigan this summer. 


Truman Moss, of the firm of Moss, Mills and 
Gaige, of Croswell, died on the 20th. 


The Ionia pottery will furnish 8,000 flower 
pots to a Minneapolis, Minn., florist. 


H. H. Sherman, living eight miles from Ma- 
son, lost his house and contents by fire on the 
28th. 

J. B. Covert, of Flint, resident for thirty 
— and prominent public citizen, died last 
week. 


It is estimated that in Eaton County the 
wheat crop will not be over 80 per cent of last 
year’s vield. 


John Dowling, of Brooklyn, committed sui- 
cide on the 30th ult. He had been insane for 
some time. 


Howell will have a creamery in operation in 
a month or six weeks; the machinery has al- 
ready arrived. 


A resident of Pearl, Allegan Co., has 25,- 
000 heads of cabbage to place upon the mar- 
ket this spring. 


The Home forthe Friendless at Saginaw, is 
now in the thirteenth year of its existence, and 
eares for 39 children. 


A new court-house, jail and school-house, 
will be built at L’Anse this summer, and the 
three will cost $32,000. 


The Emory mills, near Hillsdale, were burn- 
ed on the night of the 28th. Loss $6,000, in- 
sured for one-half. 


On the morning of the 30th the postoffice and 
eight business buildings at Deerfield, Lenawee 
Co., were destroyed by fire. 


Benton Harbor Times: Charles Bell, treas- 
urer of Sodus township, was robbed of $400 of 
the township funds, last week. 


The wholesale commission house of Reming- 
ton & Stevens, of East Saginaw, has been sold 
to 8. Stuart & Co., of Bay City. ; 

Mrs. Cummin Banghart, of Owosso town- 
ship, so seriously injured by a recent runaway 
accident, died from her injuries last week. 


Hudson’s death rate last year was only six to 
the thousand. The Adrian Press basely insinu- 
ates the people there are too wicked to die. 


_ Kalamazoo is going to give up the proud 
title of “big village,’ it has worn so long, 
and will soon do business under a city char- 
ter. 


At Mason, last week, a freight brakeman on | 
the Grar.d Trunk, secured a verdict of $9,500 
damages against that company fora crushed 
hand. 

* The shingle mill and stock of 100,000 shingles 


belonging to Cutting & Damon, six miles from 
Beaver Lake, Ogemaw County, burned last 





week. 


George Armstrong, of Saginaw, was knock- 
ed down and robbed of $100 on one of the 
_— streets of that city one evening last 
week. 


_ One hundred and fifty-five lawyers were 
presentcd with diplomas at the University last 
week, and twenty-six embryo dentists were al- 
so turned loose. 


The steam flouring mills of D. P. Ander- 
son, at Vicksburg, burned on the 27th; be- 
lieved to have been the work of an incen- 
diary. Loss $3,000. 


The boys at Imlay City want a street lam 
put infront of the church there, so they will 
make no mistake in selecting the right girls 
after meeting is out. 


F. 8. Fitch, of Fitchburg, Ingham County, 
died quite suddenly on the 28th. He claimed 
the credit of converting 400 acres of wilderness 
into a handsome farm. 


Phillip Monsinger, the “big man” of Wat- 
rousville, Tuscola Co., was found dead in his 
bed last week. He was seven feet tall and 
weighed 400 pounds. 


A firm of clothes-pin manufacturers at Cus- 
ter, Mason Co., are turning out 45,000 pins per 
day. Each pin is worth one-twelfth of a 
cent when packed. 


A recent fire at Jonesville which destroyed a 
barn and $225worth of carpenter tools, is sup- 
posed to have originated in a kerosene lamp 
used in an incubator. 


A firm of lumbermen at Howard City, have 
cut of their own timber twelve million feet of 
logs, floating them out in the Little Muskegon 
and Tamarac rivers. 


Tn the case of Dr. Hall, of Oakland Co., on 
trial at St. Johns, for the poisoning of his wife, 
the jury disagreed, standing nine for convic- 
tion and three for acquittal. 


Monroe Democrat: The Marsh Company 
will make some important improvements on 
their property this season, which will call for 
the expenditure of $10,000. 


The engine house, wood shed, tool house and 
an engine belonging to the D., G. H. & M. 
road, burned at Holly, on the 30th ult. Itis 
supposed tramps started the fire. 


Five hun@red emigrants passed through Port 
Huron week before last, and 300 in one day 
last week. They are —— Canadians, 
and go to Manitoba or the Western States. 


Grand Rapids Eagle: Geo. Sumler, brake- 
manon the G. R. & I. road, was killed on the 
28th at_ Upper Big Rapids, while attempting to 
jump from the tender to the first car back of 
it. 


Adrian’s prosecuting attorney, who has been 
investigating the alleged defalcation of ex- 
County Clerk Church,now reports the accounts 
$0 aaa and the county owing Church 


Pontiac Gazette: David Windiate, of West 
Bloomfield, had a Shropshire lamb drop on the 
10th of ‘March, weighing fifteen pounds. 
When two weeks old it weighed twenty-eight 
pounds. 


Holly is to have a vinegar factory in the 
near future, which proposes to produce a cask 
of strong white wine vinegar out of a bushel 
of corn. The inhabitants expect this factory 
will lead to the establishment of a pickle fac- 
tory. 


John Mulqueen and Adam Glasgow, of 
Hillsdale, have been bad friends for some 
time, and on the night of the 28th they met 
in a saloon of that city, and Mulqueen cut 
Glasgow’s throat, causing his immediate 
death. 


The Grand Rapids Eagle says Kalamazoo 
feels so outraged by the action of the locating 
committee of the State Society in giving the 
fair to Detroit, that the people there will help 
boom the Western Michigan Fair, to be held at 
Grand Rapids. 


Lewis Noble, of, Charlotte, died last week, 
rather suddenly. Some of his neighbors, who 
suspected his wife might have poisoned him, 
caused a post mortem examination to be held, 
when it was found death had ensued from the 
bursting of a blood-vessel near the heart. 


Flint Globe: Edmund Calkins, of Clayton, 
is getting the material together for a large 
barn, 44x64 feet, with a basement for stock 
large enough to accommodate 60 head. It will 
take 60,000 feet of lumber to build it and 50,- 
000 feet will be hardwood ‘umber cut off from 
his farm. 


A. F. Leopold, town treasurer of Crystal 
Falls, was arrested in Chicago on the 28th, 
charged with embezzlement of $6,000 township 
funds. He was released on showing a certified 
check for that sum on an Ishpeming bank, and 
claims that the arrest was caused by enemies 
who would gladly ruin him. 


Twenty-five sheep-breeders of Lenawee, 
Jackson and Washtenaw Counties, met at 
Manchester on the 24th, and organized the 
Southern Cee Sheep-Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, with J. M. Kress, president, C. M. Fel- 
lows, secretary, and T. Van Gicson, treasurer. 
The first festival will be held at Manchester on 
the 21st. 


Last December Joseph Rodden, of Ogemaw 
County, left home to visit a neighbor three 
miles away. There was a heavy fall of snow and 
severe cold that night, and he was never heard 
from afterward. Last week his body was 
found about ten rods from a vacant house on 
the route. portions of his clothing seen through 
the melting snow leading to the discovery. 


Thereis said to be a spring in the southern 
part of Newayge County which is not unlike 
the famous ‘: High Spring” at Saratoga. The 


.| water flows from a mound 12 feet across the 


base, half that distance across on top, and five 
feet high. As the water is impregnated with 
sulphur and iron, it is probable that at least a 
part of the mound is formed of deposits from 
-the water. 





General. 


Evansville, Jnd., is suffering from an epi- 
demic of small-pox. 


Bell, the telephone inventor, is said to be 
worth a round $6,000,000. 


The Canadian tory party is opposed to a 
reciprocity treaty with this country. 


Portions of California experienced several 
shocks of an earthquake on Friday last. 


Business failures reported for the past seven 
days, 1$2: for the past three months, 2,806. 


Tennessee has made faro dealing a felony, 
and the gamblers are getting out of that State. 


Perry H. Smith, a Chicago millionaire, has 
been placed in an insane asylum at Madison, 
Is. 


i 
Chicago bricklayers have struck for four 
dollars a day as the minimum rate for union 
men. 


The safe of the New York Academy of Music 
= robbed Saturday night of eight thousand 
ollars. 


Theo. W. Wells, cashier of a large Buffalo 
insurance firm, is reported short $10,000 in his 
accounts. 


Nail manufacturers report an improved 
trade, and will not shut down their factories as 
proposed. 


The Scranton, Pa., Steel Company have 
started new mills; which give ctagioiant to 
1,000 hands. 


It is asserted that the Mormons are getting 
some six hundred converts yearly from the 
Southern States. 


The total losses by fire in the United States 
in 1882 were $81,505,024, and in the Dominion 
of Canada $5,605,940. 


The first drove of cattle, 20,000 head, to leave 
the ranches for the east this season, has reach- 
ed Wichita, Kansas. 


Grand preparations are being made for the 
reunion of the army of the Potomac, at Wash- 
ington, May 16 and 17. 


Col. Powell, of tne Ninth Cavalry, is said to 
be the only ex-confederate soldier now in the 
United States army. 


Ensign Hunt and four seamen, survivors of 
the ill-fated Jeannette exploring party, have 
arrived in New York. 


Gills, banker of Clifton Springs, N. Y., has 
failed and fled, and is said to have put afloat 
$30,000 of forged paper. 


E. O. Graves has been appointed assistant 
treasurer of the United States, vice A. U. Wy- 
man, promoted to treasurer. 


Thus far this year 364 miles of railroad have 
been constructed, against 1,001 miles for the 
corresponding time last year. 


Chicago papers assert that enough freight is 
shipped from that+city to load forty miles of 
miles of freight cars per week. 


Animmense steel mill is to be established at 
Gunnison, Col., to have three hundred men at 
work before the close of the year. 


The western railway passenger agents had a 





meeting in Toledo last week, and resolved not 
to cut rates any more to secure business. 
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C. M. Millett, a prominent busine 
Hastings, Neb., wgs robbed by highwa he M : 
and then shot dead, last Wednesday night. ™ 


The Canadian government has 
subsidy of $24,000 per year for a monthly in : 
of steamers between Montreal and Antwerp “ 


The Apaches are on the war pati 7 
week murdered 11 persons, among 1 min 
ier H. C. McComas and wife, of St. Louis, 

0. “" 


The permanent exposition at Phil i 
has been found to be a failure, and ite oonis 
holders will wind up its affairs and close up the 
show. . ie 


The orange fever in Florida is worse +); 
gon than ever, land favorable for the en 
1aving advanced from $10 to $50 an acre Within 
a year. 


Minister Lowell has refused to interce 
for Michael Boyton, the Irish American pg 
ed at Kildare, Ireland, charged with conspiracy 
to murder. “ey 


Gen. N. B. Buford died at Chicago last week 
— 16. ee —— at West Point in 1997’ 
and was a brigadier general of volunteers dye. 
ing the rebellion. ia 


The cashier of the Second National Bank 
St. Paul, Minn., is only about $7,500 short. He 
ought to be sent to State Prison for stealing 
such a small amount as that. = 


_hssaults and robberies are so commen in 
Chicago, that citizens, despairing of relief 
from the police authorities or the mayor pro- 
pose to organize a vigilance committee, ’ 


, Col. James. L. Corley, a graduate of West 
Point, and quartermaster general of Lee's 
army during the rebellion, committed suicide 
last week, at Norfolk, Va. 


_ The Delaware Legislature has passed a bill 
imposing an extra fine of five dollars on un- 
licensed salesmen from other States, to go to 
the person giving information against them, 


On Saturday night last the safe of Car ente 
& Tapping, at Rushville, N. Y., was one 
sg and $40,000 in bonds and money stolen. 
= _— of the store were blown into the 
street. 


E. L. Hosley, conductor on the New Haven 
& Northampton Railroad, who disobeyed or- 
ders and caused a collision by which three per- 
sons were killed, has been found guilty of man- 
slaughter. 


The annual report of pork packing in th 
west, published last week by ‘the Cincinnati 
Price Current, shows that during the past sea- 
son 6,132,212 hogs have been packed, an in- 
crease of 384,452 over last year. 


Dr. George Buchanan, son of the notorious 
Dr. Buchanan, of bogus diploma fame, has 
been convicted in Philadelphia of killing a 
young woman by criminal surgery. Cussed- 
ness seems to run in the family. 


The bodies of two colored men named De 
Paugh and Ross, residents of Alton, Ill., were 
found in a hut near that place. One had his 
head blown offand the other was stabbed in 
the heart. No clue to the murderers. 


Hiram Sibley & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
have donated 30,000 packages of garden seeds 
to the tornado sufferers at Grinnell, Iowa, and 
the United States Express Company on Satur- 
day forwarded the seeds free of expense. 


The Legislatures of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessce have each voted pensions to the wound- 
ed soldiers of the confederacy in their respec- 
tive States, and the Legislatures of other 
Southern States are urged to follow their cx- 
ample. 


The first lobsters ever canned in the United 
States were put up at Eastport, Me., in 1842. 
Last year nearly 10,000,000 pounds of lobsters 
were canned in that State. Maine has always 
had a monopoly of that industry, and intend to 
still Main-tain it. 


It is reported that the naval advisory board 
will report in favor of the government building 
its own iron and steel ships, instead of having 
it done by contract as heretofore, and that the 
League Island Navy Yard be fitted up with 
machinery for that purpose. 


The director of the Russian imperial obsery- 
atory at Pulkowa, has arrived in this country 
to test the object glass completed at Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., on order of the Russian 
government. The glass isthe largest ever con- 
structed, being 30 inches in diameter. 


have agreed unanimously to report favorably 
the anti-free pass bill, making. it a misdemean- 
or for railroad companies to grant free passes 
to Supreme Court judges, State officers or 
members or employes of the Legislature. 


A verdict of $5,000 has been rendered against 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company, 
of New York city, in a case where hot coals 
La! ee from the company’s engines on the 
backs of a team of horses, causing them to run 
away, and in their flight run over a boy and 
cripple him for life. 


The tide of immigration to the west has al- 
ready setin for the season. Over one thous- 
and Europeans passed through Port Huron 
last week, and six hundred Canadians, with 65 
carloads of stock and 20 of implements, ete., 
= through the same place on their way to 

akota and Manitoba. 


Wilkins Towle, of Cleveland, his wife and 
two children are prostrated with trichiniasis, 
and as they have eaten no pork of any sort the 
physicians are greatly perplexed to account for 
the disease. It is believed to have originated 
in ‘sueine,” or lard butter, which the family 
has been in the habit of using. 


The postoffice department has forbidden the 
delivery of mail matter to the following fraudu- 
lent firms: Wm. Clinton & Co., and Comet 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill.; West- 
ern Card Company, Normal, Ill. ; Union Novelty 
Company, Mount Pulaski, I].; Star Publish- 
ing Company, Atlanta, Ill.; Agents’ Guide « 
Guide Publishing Company, Lincoln, III. 


The Illinois Supreme Court has delivered an 
opinion declaring that the decision of arbitrat- 
ing committees of boards of trade was final in 
the matter of grain corners, because members 
were amenable to the rules of the board and 
the courts could afford them no relief from 
their obligations. This isgeod sense as well as 
good law. Ifa man makes a gambling con- 
tract he has no right to ask the assistance of 
the courts to help him avoid its consequences. 


Congressman Ochiltree, of Texas, was at one 
time a U. S. Marshal, and managed to get some 
thousands of Uncle Sam’s money into his 
hands and kept them. When he applied for 
his pay as Congressman recently, he was told 
the United States Government had garnisheed 
it to make good his shortage. Col. Tom, as he 
is Known, contested the case, and has beat Un- 
ele Sam, the first comptroller of the treasury 
deciding that in view of the explicit provision 
of the constitution providing that Congressmen 
shall receive compensation for their services 
to be paid out of the treasury that the salary 
due Ochiltree must be paid him, as it might 
leave his district unrepresented to withhold it. 





Foreign. | 


* A bark went ashore at Holyhead, England, 
last week, during a storm, and 23 persons were 
drowned. 

Two suspicious characters were arrested at 
Liverpool on Friday with infernal machines in 
their possession. 

A threatening letter has been received by the 
London police, saying unloss the men charged 
with the Paonix Park murders are at once 
released, the Central telegraph office will be 
blown up with dynamite. 

The Russian police have succeeded in sur- 
prising a nihilist rendezvous in St. Peterburg 
of a dangerous character. Numerous arrests 
were made on the spot. Itis reported that the 
place was filled with explosives of various de- 
scriptions. 

King Alfonso has conferred the order of the 
golden fleece upon the Crown Prince Frederick 
Villiam. We think all crowned heads should 
have this order conferred on them, from the 
successful manner in which they fleece their 
subjects. 

The people of Egypt are in a miserable con- 
dition. Thousands of burned out Alexandrians 
are now reduced to the last stages of destitu- 
tion, and are only kept ,alive by public charity. 
The misery is something appalling, and busi- 
ness is at a standstill. 


John Brown, the Scotchman who has been 
the personal attendent of Queen Victoria since 
the death of Prince Albert, died last week. He 
was much detested by the nobility, and petted 
by the Queen. His private bank account Is said 
to figure up about $5,000,000. 


Work at the French end of the channel tun- 
nel has been suspended until the British Gov- 
ernment can make up its mind whether it 
wants a tunnel at all. The French — 
and workmen have advanced about a mule and 
a quarter with the tunnel. The entire length, 
if comvleted, will be about twenty-six miles. 








‘Rough On Corns.” 
Ask for Wells’ “Rough on Corns.” 15¢. 
Quick, complete, permanent cure. Corns, 





warts, bunions. 


The New York Assembly railroad committee’ 
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WHIPPLE’S C)M31INED 


CPRING HARROW & CORN CULTIVATCR, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DEERE & MANSEN Cco., 
Moline, Til. 





Jt has no equal in summer fallow, working hard 
eround, cutting weeds and working stony ground. 
The teeth have a sheer cut, consequently a light 





A perfect corn tool, works easy and light, thor- 
oughly cultivates the top of the ground without 
throwing dirt on to the corn when small. 

Send for circular and price. 


E. E. WHIPPLE, Gen’! Agt., 
£3-2t Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


OWOSSO 


BREEDING STABLES: 


Our stallions will serve a limited number of 
mares this season as follows: 








LOUIS NAPOLEON, | 


Sire of Jerome Eddy 2:16%, and sold for $25,000. 5 


DOU ss in cess Shee newachc Sunn cesee $50 00 


JO GAVIN, 


Half Brother to Jerome Eddy, and sire of Cora 
Bell, whose four-year-old trials were in 2:3134. 


... $15 00 
. 25 00 
35 00 


Single Service. 
DER vccw sen 
To Insure .. 






Pasturage furnished at seventy-five cents per 
week. For details and pedigrees send for our 
catalogue. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
Owosso, Mich. 


TREMONT, 


No. 1565; Record 2:28 1-2. 


Sired by Belmont, sire of Nutwood, record 2:1844; 
Wedgwood. record 2:19; dam Virginia, by Alexan- 
der’s Abdallah, sire of Goldsmith Maid, record 
2:14; 2d dam Grey Goose, dam of Champaign, re- 
cord 2:30; Lilly Simpson, record 2:31144, by Not- 
tingham’s Norman, eon of Morse Horse; 3d dam by 
Brown Consul, son of Bald Face Consul. 
TREMONT’S record was obtained after a season 
of seventy-five mares, with but very little prepar-~ 
ation in a desperately fought tace of seven heats, 
trotting the sixth heat in 2:28%, and won the race, 
a performance never equalled under like circum- 
stances by any stallion.. Send for catalogue to 


a33m DR. W. A. GEBSON, Jackson, Mich. 


“NIAGARA |”! 


BEWARE OF FRAUDS! 








NEW ADVERTISEMEN18. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















Oliver Chilled Plow! 














A twelve years’ record unequaled in the history of plow making! 

A steady onward march, with no halting of the columns; 1,500 plows sold in 1870 
and nearly 100,000 in 1882. 

More than three times the number in use than of any other plow manufactured. 

For durability, lightness of draft, ease of management and adaptability to all 
kinds of work, without an equal. 

In use from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

Sizes and styles to suit the various requirements of our customers, and every 
plow fully warranted. 

Emphatically a labor saving implement and a faithful friend to hundreds of 
thousands of the best farmers of the country. 


The Casaday Sulky Plow! 








Plow 
Farmers Everywhere. 


More than 15,000 sold for the trade of 1882. 

Its success beyond all parallel in the history of Riding Plows. 

The only Plow made without a landside. 

Plows a uniform width and depth until changed by the operator. 
Turns square corners without throwing the Plow out of the ground. 
Can be changed to suit the character of work desired. 

The entire weight carried on the wheels. 

Works splendidly in hard, dry or stony ground. 

For ease of management and lightness of draft cannot be excelled. 
Opens a land and finishes a furrow to perfection. | , ‘ 
Offered on its merits and guaranteed to do all that is claimed for it. 


Se 


For circulars and full particulars, address 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


HA JOINSTON WARVENER 0, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 








The public is hereby informed that by right of 
purchase the Niagara Grape Company, of Lock- 
port, N. Y., is the sole owner of the entire stock 
of the Niagara Grape. It having come to our 
knowledge that a few agents are offering ‘* Niaga- 
ra” grape vines for sale, we deem it due from us 
to warn all persons that the stock so offered must 
be spurious and worthless, as no vines or cuttings 
have ever been parted with by us giving any one 
the right to propagate. When vines of this variety 
are offered to the public full notice will be given 
in this and other papers throughout the United 
States and Canada, how to get the Niagara true 
to name with our warrantee attached. Liberal 
rewards will be paid for information that will lead 
to the detection and punishment of persons who 
may be found guilty of stealing the vines or cut- 
lings of the Niagara Grape. We are determined 
at whatever cost to protect our ‘rights and at the 
same time to protect the public from deception 
and fraud. Address 


NIAGARA GRAPE CO., Lockport. 





Great Joint PublicSale 


Polled Angus, Galloway 


—AN Jp 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


BY LEONARD BROS., LEVERETT LEONARD, 
AND HON. M. H. COCHRANE, 


At Riverview Park. Kansas City, Mo. 
—ON— 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, 
April 25, 26, and 27, 1883. 


ommencing at 10 o’clock a.m. each day. The 
sale will include 45 Polled Angus or Aberdeen 
cows, 35 imported Galloway cows, 45 imported 
yearling Angus bulls, 35 imported yearling Gallo- 
way bulls, 15 imported — Hereford bulls, 
and 10 or more Hereford cows and heifers—a grand 
total of 1% head, being the largest number of these 
breeds ever offered at public auction on this side 
of the water. They are all recently imported, and 
are from the noted herds of Sir George McPherson 
Grant, Alex. Mann, Cunuingham, Clark, McCor- 
mack and others, of Scotland, and were purchased 
without regard to cost. Among them will be found 
representatives of the most noted families of these 
famous breeds of cattle. For particulars and cat- 
alogues address either 
LEVERITT LEONARD, Mt. Leonard, Mo. 
HON. M. H. COCHRANE, Compton, Que. 
W.H. & A. LEONARD, Mt. Leonard, Mo. 
INDICATOR, Kansas City, Mo. 
or BREEDER'S GAZETTE, Chicago, Ill. 
Cols. J. W. Judy and L. P. Muir, Auct’rs. 
mar13-20-ap3-10 


> NORTH-WESTERN 
YH CORN PLANTER. 


This celebrated corn planter is 
extensively used, and gives univer- 
sal satisfaction. The Pumpkin 
Seed apartment is so arranged the 
operator can drop pumpkin seeds 
or notat his pleasure. Send for 
circulars. Price $2.50. A liberal 
discount to agents, Manufactured 


IRVING D. KING, 





papers, Mowers, Harvesters & Binders. 


BATAVisAn. Ms XZ. 








TN Si} sel i a ‘ iM 
ME WESTERN OFFICE, = 3 


73 West Washington St., Chicago, IIls., 


B. C. McMECHEN, Ceneral Manager. 
ta Send for Price List and Catalogue and mention this paper. 


TD a clnckantdend hata aiatkuDaD ‘ake Aeeeateed onntahtiaah made 


10 Years’ Practical Use. 
BARNES’ 


5 WIRE CHECK ROWER. 


9) First and Only Entirely Successful Wire 
S Check Lower ever Invented. 


Popular because Simple and Easy to Operate. ‘Ten years practical use has proven the success of the 
Barnes’ Check Rower beyond question. It has the lead with the deaiers and the farmers, who have ren- 
dered an unanimous verdict that it is the best Check Rower made. The following are the advantages 
over any other Check Rower, and all claims established by actual use: 

Use of wire in place of a rope ; and that one wire will outlast two ropes, 

The wire will not stretch and shrink like a rope. 

The wire does not cross the machine, thus avoiding a GREAT WEAR AND STRAIN ON THE 
WIRE, and friction on the pulleys, and making a wire that DOAS NOT cross the machine outwear several 


wires that do cross. —_ CHAMBERS, BERING. QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers. DECATUR, ILLS. 


Onlv Single Ri i ted 
CLOSES ON OUTSIDE OF NOSE. "atin 
Only Double Bing Invented. 


j 2G wars. 
Champion Hog Ringer, Elliptical Ring 
Rings and Holder. 


And Triple Groove Hog and Pig 
Ringer. 
The only Ring that will effec- 


x 
tually keep hogs from rooting. No sharp points 


in the nose. 









2 











g 
Only Single Ring that closes 
on the outside of the nose. No 
sharp points in the flesh to keep it sore. 


CHAMBERS, BERING, CUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILLS. 

















ORLEANS, Ontario County, N. Y. 
mé6eow2t-a34t 


TEEL PLOWS The Kimball & Austin 
1 Iron Beam Steel Board 
No. 15, made from theoriginal patterns. Best 
Tron ~~" ad — Also wiginel 
Dodge 20, Steel. alleable Jointer. REE 
RIVERS PLOW CO., Three Rivers, Mich. 
WANTED. 
Ten good strong farm hands. Address 
Goodrich, enesee Co., Mich. 





“NE.” 
it 





CHICASO COMBINED, STEEL TOOTH, 
PATENT FLEXIBLE 


Harrow and Cultivator. 


A light slanting tooth Harrow for cultivating corn 
or wheat. Will not clog in corn-stalks, Flexibie 
asachain: justthe thing among boulders. stumps 
or roots, Fits the ground, rough or smooth, likea 
blanket. Will out-wear allother Harrows. It is 
light or heavy, fiexible or rigid, at will. Adds 
five to ten bushels per acretothe yield. Twenty- 
five to fifty acres cultivated per day by one team. 
Send for circulars. 


H. A. STREETER, 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 








ae wanted for practical farmer to manage 
or Workfarm. Good references. 122 Gris:vold st 





$0 and 86 Illinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


- 





PULVERIZING HARROW, 
Clod Crusher & Leveler. 


“ACME” 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
IN 
Unoccupied 











“SOJPIS POY 9] Wt AMMO) [es 


Does Complete Work where others Fail, 
DMI ATGAT APIAN WT 88 Ul MON 


The ‘“‘ ACME” subjects the soil to the action ofa Crusher and Leveler, and to the 
Cutting, Lifting, Turning process of double rows of STKEL COULTERS, the pe- 
culiar shape and arrangemeht of which give it immense cutting power. Thus the three 
operations of crushing lumps. levelling off the ground and tho-oughly pulverizing 
the soil are performed at one and the same time. The entire absence :f spikes 
or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. Itis especially adapted to inverted soil 
and bard clay, where other harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the 
only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 


Highly commended by sciet.tific and practical Farmers, many of whom pronounce 
it to be the most valuable recent improvement in farm Machinery, while 

All agree that ‘‘The judicious use of an implement like the ‘: Acme” Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of 
the Soi', before planting, will increase the yield from Five to Ten Dollars per Acre.” 


FAIR PLAY. 

If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ ACME” for sale, don’t let him palm off an in- 
ferior tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOUR- 
SELF by ordering one ON TRIAL. We will send it on trial, and if it does not suit, 
you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t ask for money or 
Note until after you have tried it on your own farm. 

Send for Pamphlet containing Hundreds of Testimonials from 44 Different 
States and Territories, 


NASH & BROTH EHR, 


Manufactory and Principal Office, 


uannispurG, Pa | LILLINGTON, New Jersey. 


N. B.—Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ TrLLaAGE 1s MANURE ” will also be sent to parties 
who NAME THIS PAPER, 


WESTERN ILLINOIS SERIES OF 


Short-Horn Sales! 


On Tuesday, April 10, ’83, 


R. F. BURKE, of Golden, IIl., will sell 30 Females and 10 Bulls, at the Fair Grounds, Cam 
Point, Adams Co., Ill,, representatives of the following families, viz: ‘ Amelias,” * Fillgree,”’ 
“Fashions,” ‘‘Josephine,” ‘Louans,”’ ‘Pomonas,” ‘White Roses,” ‘* Young Phyllis,” etc. 


On Wednesday, April 11, ’83, 


R. HUSTON & SON will sell at Hilldale Farm, near Blandinville, McDonongh Co., Illinois, 30 
females and 15 bulls, representatives of the following families, viz: ‘* Minna,”’ ‘‘ Princess,” ‘* Craggs,”” 
**Mazurka,”’ “* Young 











Mary,” ‘** Young Phyllis,” ‘* Josephine,” ‘‘ Knightley,” ‘“‘Cassa,” ‘ Adelaide,” 
“Dewdrop,” “Harriet,” ‘Donna Maria,” ‘ Dulcabellas,” &c. 


On Thursday, April 12, ’83, 


STRAWTHER GIVENS will sell at his farm adjoining Abingdon, Knox County, Illinois, 40 
females and 20 bulls, representatives of the following following families, viz: ‘‘ Young Mary,” “Young 
Phyllis,”’ * — Lady,”’ ‘*Mazurka,” ‘Nellie Bly,” (Spear’s sort) ‘‘Cambria,” ‘‘ Josephine,” 

> &. 


“ Blossom,’ On Friday, April 13, "82, 


ENOCH HAWKINS will sell at his farm, 4 miles east of Abingdon, and 2 miles north of Her- 
man, Illinois, 30 females and 15 bulls, representatives of the following families, viz: ‘* Butterfly,” 
**Cambria,” ‘*Zella,” ‘* Mandane,”’ ‘** Rose of Sharon,”’ “‘ Mrs. Motte,” &c. 





This series of sales has been especially arranged so that parties can attend all of them without 
inconvenience, making direct railroad connection from one sale to another. For further particulars 
and catalogues, address R. F. BuRKE, Golden, Ills.; R. Huston & Son, Blandinville, Ills.; StRaw- 
THER GIVENS, Abingdon, Ills.; ENoch Hawkins, Herman, Ills. Sales positive, as they will be held 


under shelter. 
Col. JAMES W. JUDY, Auctioneer. 


CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
Fertilizer Attachment, Spring Hoes or Corn Planter. 
im vm | FORCE FEED GRASS SEEDER 


Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow easily, 
evenly and accurately any of the various kinds of 


Phosphates or Guano Wet or Diy. 


The only Grain Drill having a Special 
Device for Planting Corn for the Crop. 


No GRAIN DRILL in the market can perform so 
great a variety of work. Many thousands in use. 


<= t= Send for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET to 


JOHNSON, CERE & TRUMAN, 1 & 83 Merwin St, Cleveland, Ohio, 


THOMPSUN’S GRASS SEEDER. 
Can be used by 
any person with 












= 





Will sow any 
amount per acre 
perfect success. 





desired, and isa 

a great labor- Send for Circu- 

saving machine. lar and prices. 
Oo. E. THOMPSON, - - YPSILANTI, MICH. 





Cranulated Sugar 7 cents Per Pound. 


THE LONDON TEA COMP’Y. 


vi 1 the next ten days, to purchasers of Tea or Coffee, Granulated Sugar for 
-heodeag tare per Pound to any pt who will cut this advertisement out and either 
bring it or enclose it with their order by mail. We adopt this plan of advertising to 
bring our store to the notice of the Farmers of Michigan. 

Our Best Teas are only 48 cents per pound. 

Our Best Java and Mocha Uoffees are only 25c per pound. 
Our Mexican Java Coffee we sell 7 1-2 pounds for $1. 
Our Best Baking Powder we sell for 18 cents per pound. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
38 Michigan Grand Ave., Cor. Bates Street. 
A. ROGY, MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BRED 


Percheron Horses, MEST THE MRL 











t 
59 Rue Lafayette, Paris, France, 33 OSPR 
WILL BE AT & § S. Se 
Windsor Hotel, Seward, Neb., April 3rd] 2B See 
and 4th. ; " 5 $ & > s 8 
Arlington Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., 7th & 8th. os 28 x 
Barrett House, Burlington, Io., 10th. —— o $$ 
Hathaway Hotel, La Salle, Ill., 13th. _ SBP fy &ag 
Tremont House Chicago, 14th and loth. 2 s = S38 
Aveline Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind., 17th. 2y Litto Sek 


Wilder House, Mansfield, O., 19th. 
Monongahela House, Pittsburg, Pa., 23d. 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 20th. 
Astor House, New York City, 26th & 27. 

(ae"Parties meaning business will find it 
to their advantage to call in person, or 
correspond promptly. 


A RARE CHANCE 


A Jersey bull calf; solid color, and full black 
points; very handsome; sire and dam both regis- 


GLYDESDALE HORSES, PERCHERON-NORMAN 
HORSES, TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN AND DEVON CATTLE. 

Our customers have the acvan of our 

years’ ee and > shor large 
collections, opportunity of compa: erent p 
low prices toe af comm af todas and low 
rates of transportation. Catalogues free. Cor 
respondence solicited. Mention MicHigaNn Farm- 


ER. ap4-6m, 
POWELL BROS., 


Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn. 








inaA.J.C.C.H.B. F le at a very rea- 
psa bo pion. : .J- COOK, SEED POTATOES. 
m20-3t Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich 








Pure SEED of those immensely productive and 
z ular new varieties of Potatoes—BEAUTY OF 
EBRON, CLARK’S NO.1, WHITE ELEPHANT 
BELLE and MAMMOTH PEARL—for sale at 
low prices. Write at once for descriptive price 
list. E. H. SCHROP, 
Alamo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


AMBER CANE. 


I have 2,000 gallons of pure amber cane molas- 
ses, which I will sell at 50¢ per gallon in barrels, 
or 60c per gallon in four or eight gallon packages, 
and no charge for packages. ‘I will also send am- 


















ber cane seed in pound lots by mail at 25c per Ib., ARMS & MILLS? 
= a3 yr 5c per Toca IE ROOT or- Abi pperidelanits R FREE REAL ESTATE 

: r at once. N INNPNAl RE CHAFFIN & CO CHUMOND VA_ 
f13-tf ieee Hupson, Micu. JOURNAL. R.B.CHAFFIN & CO... RICHMOND, VA, 





New York Breeders. 


SHEEP.—American Merinos. 














J. CONKLIN, Dundee, Yates Co., Breeder 
e of registered Merino sheep. Young stock 
for sale, ‘Jorrespondence solicited, my9 ly* 


Ohio Breeders. 


SHEEP—Spanish Merinos. 




















E CAMPBELL, Pittsfield. Lorain County. 
Ohio, breeder of thoroughbred Spanish Meri- 
no Sheep. Prize Winners. Stock for sale. #19-ly 





W. THOMAS, Greenwich, Huron Co., Ohio 
. Breeder of thoroughbred Spanish Merino 
Sheep; all registered in Vermont Register. Fine 
stock always for sale. 819-ly 











LEVI ARNOLD, 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pare-bred Recorded Poland China Swine, 


Registered Jersey Cattle. 
(A. J. 6. 6. H.R.,; 
and Registered Merino Sheep. 





Poland Chinas still a specialty Herd establisned 
in 1869. {s the larges« herd in the State. Is em- 
hatically a herd of prize winners. Stock all dark 
in color and faultless in style, consisting entire y 
of the most noted families of the day. Pigs of 1882 
sired by five boars of the = breeding, includ- 
ing U. S of Riverside No 2051, Black Tom, sired 
by Tom Corwin 2d No 2037, Hopeful, sired by Hope- 
ful No 941, and others of like quality. Pairs and 
trios not of kin. Stock all registered in Ohio P. 
C. Record. Special rates by American United 
States and Adams Express Companies. Prices 
reasonable and quality of stock first class. For 
prices and particulars address as above. 

All correspondence promptly answered. mr2?ly 


DIRECTORY. 


— OF — 


Michigan Breeders. 


ae 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns, 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
» er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merine 
heep. je27-ly* 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 
see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shecthenn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 

















Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 
Cc. WIXoOM, Wixom, breeder of Shorthorns, 

e Rose of Sharon, Lady Helen, and Ayles 
families. Stock for sale. All correspondence will 
receive prompt attention. jal7-3m 











M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingsto 

er of Shorthorns, rinci af femitiog i. 
po a. ine pe ban Save: also breeder 
oroughbre merican i - 
FM gn erinos and Poland. 





M. WHITAKER, Hazelnut Rid 
+ Lima, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Ae 
Cattle and American Merino Sheep. Young stock 
for sale. jny1--1y° 
{\ B. HOSLEY, breeder of Shorthorn cattl 
E. Spring Valley Farm, north of Howell, Mich. 
Bulls and cows for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakla. 
a breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. Stock 7 7 


r 
Cor- 
2-6m* 





both bulls and heifers, on 
respondence solicited. sauieiniaieeinene: 








M. GRAHAM, Rochester, Oakl 

breeder of thoroughbred’ Shorthers eae 
thoroughbred and grade Jerseys and Berkshire 
swine. Stock for.sale. Write for prices. fidly* 


M. & ALEX, McPHER 
Mich., breeders of Ghorthers eae ae 
Cotswold sheep. Stock for sale; prices reason- 


able. jely 
J LESSITER, J freey, Oakland Co., breeder of 


Shorthorn Cattle, i 
Sheep. Stock for sale. Topshire and Southdown 














{RED A. BEARD, “Clyde Valle tb 
kins, St. Clair Co., breeder of po ig 
Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


OHN McKAY, Romeo, Maco 
J of Shorthorn cattle, Youn balls ana aaiee 
for sale. Correspondence solic ted. 

















E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Bar 
e , breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Resteenen rH 
ican sheep, Poland-Chinas and Jerse Red swine, 
aud Plymouth Rock chicks. P.O, Bedford, Cal- 
houn Co., Mich. Correspondence invited. 





E. EOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washte 
Yous: breeder of Shorthorns, also Merino Shaan 
oung stock for gale. Correspondence solici 





SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. 


Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice ype 
straina All Herd Book registered. Will be so 
very reasonable at private sale. 

B. J. BIDWELL, 
apis Tecumseh. Mick 








Jerseys. 


J. G. DEAN, Oaklawn Herd Hanover, 

« Mich. Stock of the Alphea and other bits) 
strains for sale. All stock in the American Jersey 
Cattle Club Register. Prices very reasonable for 
quality of stock. Farm 4 mile east of the Village, 


Holsteins. 














FOR SALE. 


A cnoice !ot of American Merino bu°ks, Poland 
China swine bred from some cf the best families in 
Ohio and Michigan. Also some choice young 
Shorthorn heifers sand bulls. Prices reasonable. 
Correspondence solicited. All stock guaranteed. 


L. K. BEACH, 
Box 450, Howz.L, Mich. 





o17- 


Spring Brook Breeding Farm. 


Fresh Importation of Holsteins. 








Our importation of Holsteins or Dutch-Friesians 
has just +rrived in good shape, and are a very nice 
lot. We can spare a few first class animals at rea- 
sonable prices, Apply to 


PHELPS & SEELEY, 


oe North Farmington, Mich. 


GDEN COLE.—Breeder of Holstei 
Rollin, Mich. I have only t 8 ein Cattle, 
that I care to sell at present.” wo or three head 





7M. A. ROWLEY, breeder and 
Dutch Fresian (Holstein) Cartle and Hagistan 
ed Berkshire Pigs, Residence, one-half mile west 
of the Grand Truok Depot, Mt. €iemens, 010-3m 


K. SEXTON, Howell importer and breed- 
e er of Thoroughbred Holstein tock 
arm three miles south. — os 


UNDERWOOD, Addison 
A. and dealer in Helstein ae 
Sale. Correspondence solicited, 








Breeder 
Stock For 








Devons. 


J. BURROWS, Troy, Oakl - 
A prietor of Uakland Herd of wi | a 
Cattle Awarded seven prizes at late State Fate 

two 





on nine head—two firsts, three seco 
thirds. Stock for sale. _ 








Galloways. 


— 





WEST NOVI HERD. 
PURE SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


Oxford Gwynnes, Phillises, Bonnie Lasses, Bell 
uch Pe With Oakland Rose of Sha- 
ron 44159 A. H. B., at the head. The entire herd is 
recorded in the American Herd Books. A part of 
the herd is for sale privately. Address 
A. & BROOKS, Wixom, Oakland Co,, Mich 


A.J. MURPHY, 
Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded 
POLAND CHINA SWINE, 


PLAINWELL OR SILVER CREEK, MicuH. 

My herd is dark in col rand bred from the most 
noted herds of Ohio and Michigan. Pigs sired by 
Arnol.;’s Sambo, Black Ton, Hopeful. Murphy’s 
W.S. and Dixie. stock first class. Prices reason. 
able. Special rates by express. 025 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


A choice lot of Pure bred Poland China Swine 
for sale at reasonable rates. Pigs in pairs and 
trios not akin. My herd numbers about 200 head. 
including descendants from some of the most noted 
families. Breeding stock recorded in Ohio P. C. 
Record. Correspondence and inspection invited. 

B. G. BUELL, 
jetf Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 


IMPROVED 
CHESHIRE PICS. 


Always give satisfaction. Write for descriptive 

















circular. Orders booked for spring bigs by 
¥F. H. BRITT, 
f27-2m Ridgeway, Orleans Co., N. ¥. 





SHORTHORN BULLS. 


A number of highly bred Shorthorn bulls for 
sale, from nine months to sixteen_months old. 
Terms reasonable. Address C. SWANN, 
f13-tf Essex Stock Farm, Walkerville, Ont. 


Devons For Sale. 


Young stock on hand of both sexes and at rea- 
sonable prices. Address 
DR. N. D. THOMAS & SONS, Decatur, Mich. 


‘SCOTCH COLLIES.”’ 


Lords of the Highlands. I am breeding them 











lately made several additions to my kennel of col- 
lies of superior individual excellence. I have also 
three of the finest breeding yards of Plymouth 
Rocks in the west. My Berkshires are herd regis- 
tered. Send for circular. Address : 
mr6tf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. 


from the best and purest imported stock, and have, 





B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co. Minion 

B.'s =. P.O. el ee Galloway Cai % 
ee) 

pondence solicited. ne 








Herefords. 





liysaoy FARM HEREFORDS. David 
Clark, Proprietor, . dence 
Solicited” viiaindiaainas ee: 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 


AKE BROS., Wixom, Oakland Co., breed 
of Registered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. f13-1y, 


s B. HAMMOND, breeder of Registered Me- 
* rino Sheep, proprietor of ‘Prairie Home ” 
Stock Farm, Kalamazoo, Mich. Stock for sale at 
all times. jal6é-ly 


A DIEHL, Milford, Mich., breeder of 
registered and unregistered American Meri- 
nos. Stock for sale on very reasonable terms, 
Correspondence solicited. d26-ly 


J. & E. W. HARDY, Oceola Center, Liv- 
- ingston Co., brveders of Registered Merino 
Sheep, tracing to best Vermont flocks. Stock for 
sule, Correspondence solicited. 8196m* 


H. THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Mic! igan. 
- Breeder of Registered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleece a 
specialty. m30-6n8 


M. FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. 

-, [keep on hand at all times a good stock of 

Registered Merino sheep of my own b or 
selection in Vermont. Stock always for sale. 


W. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Ou, 
Breeders of Registered Merino Sheep and Po- 
iand-China Swine. A choice lot of young stock for 
sale at reasonable prices, Correspondence solicited, 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 
Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock For 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. 





























ILL N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer in 
Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot of 





Rams for sale. Correspondence solicited. Resi- 
sence in Blackman; P. O., Jackson, Mich. 
8S. BAMBER, Highland, Mic Oakiand 
. Co., breeder of Registered Fen ager ym 
the best flocks in Vermont, Also high grades. 


Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thor- 
oughhbred Merino Sneep. A large stock con: 
tantly on hand. jal7+tf 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor- 

* oughbred Merine Sheep,registered in Vermont 

ster. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed- 

ing, together with recent selections from some of 

the best flocks in Yt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere. ja31-3m 


ICKEY BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater, 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Yo 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited 181-1 














FOR SALE. 


A pair of Hambletonian colts, sired by Louis 
Napoleon (sire of Jerome Eddy) and out of = 
finely bred dams, one a handsome dar 
brown stallion, the other a bright bay mare; both 
nicely gaited and coming four years old; also a 
Mambrino brood mare —_ years old. Full pedi- 
gree on application. Address ~ Q 
mré6tf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. 





A Thoroughbred Holstein 


BULL FOR SALE. 


Holstein bull three years old this spring, No. 660 
of the American Holstein Herd Book. Also. two 
half-blood yearling bulls. These animals will be 
sold cheap. Address 
mri3-tf STONE & BIGGS,Hastings, Mich. 


URE BRED JERSEYS. 25 choice heifers 
Pp and young cows for sale at_moderate Pesce 
Correspondence ee es H. JAMES, Detroit 

26 


FOR SALE. 


Imported Le ng and | yewroncmet resins 
Rams, and Berkshire Pigs of approved breeding 
for sale. Address, EGOR& PHILLIPS, 











McGR. y : 
Alta Vista Breeding Farm, St. Clair, Mich. 
mr27-tf. 


Agricultural College. 


STOCK FOR SALE. 


Three young Shorthorn bulls from 10 to 18 months 
old, from dams not excelled for milking qualities; 
nicely bred and registered in A. H.B. Also cows 
and heifers of desirable families; an Ayrshire bull 
18 months old; Ayrshire cows and heifers. A few 
Southdown breeding ewes; Essex pigs of both 
sexes. Call at the College Farm or address 
m20-8t SAM’L. JOHNSON, Supt., LANsING. 
THE GARDEN WALL” and 100 
“Over other Choice Songs and Ballads words 
and music for 16c. PATTEN & Co., 47 Barclay st, NY 














PIG Extricator tith:Stnator cirentar 


to WM. DULIN, Avoca, Potawatamie Co., Iowa. 





HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


ICHARDSON & REED, Jackson, breeders 
and shippers of Chester White Swine. We 
have now on hand a choice lot of sows in pig for 
sale at reasonable prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


A CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorns and 
e 








Suffolk and Essex ewine. Stock for Sale. 
Correspondence solictted. Jerome, Mich. nos 


EO. B COLE, Lansing, Mich, breeder of 
Berkshire and Suffolk Swine. All Berkshire 
stock recorded. Correspondence solicited. 0168m 


C Ww. JONES, Richland, Kalamazoo Count; 
breed: 








breeder of pure bred Poland Chinas. 
ing stock all recorded in the Ohio and Ameri- 
can Poland China Records. 819-6m 


MPROVED BERKSHIRES of best strains oF. 
] blood for sale by Hiram Walker & Sons, Walk 
erville, Ont. For particulars address CHARLE& 
SWANN, Farmer, Walkerville, Ont. je20-3n- 








ure Suffolk ané 
. Mich., Breeder of — Spangled Ham 





A KERY, Charlotte, Eaton County. Mick 
a of Pure Berkshire and Suffolk Swine 
Choice stock for sale at all times. Send for Cires- 
lar. 








Chester Whites. 


NK C. CRFGO, Strickland, Isabella Co*, 
_o stock of all ages for sale Pigs in pairs, no 
akin, from the celebrated Todd and y stock. 
Priceslow. Correspondence solicited. my16-ly 








. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia County, Mich., 
Taieker and shipper of Chester White Swine, 
bred from stock obtained from the celebrated herd 
of §. H. Todd, Ohio, and S. G. Taylor, Cass On, 
Mich., and the best strains of blood in Ilinois 
Pennsylvania. Young stock for sale, not akin. 
Also Shorthorn Cattle. Correspondence eolicited. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ja9-6m 











. INE, Plymouth, Indiana, breeder 
eee of pure-bred recorded Reckhehiee 
Pedigree sent with each pig. Prices reasoneli e 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Also Plymouth poe : 
Brown Leghorns and Pekin Ducks. Eggs $1 per 
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THE ANSWER. 





Her brown eyes beam with the topaz tint 
That hides a flame in its golden heart; 
Of rose and lily her fair cheeks hint, 
And with shy desire her soft lips part. 
Ontside in the garden the bluebirds pour 
Their cavatinas and roundelays, 
And a whistling lad at the lady's door 
Is marveling much at her laggard ways. 


His master’s letter took long to read, . 
And long he waits for its brief reply, 
With which he is booted to ride with speed, 
Eager across the miles to fly. 
Little she heeds that he tarries there, 
And deaf is her ear to the robin’s call, 
Though clear its trill in the vivid air— 
“Write sweetly, love, if you write at all.” 


Ay, that is the plea that her dear one meant, 
Though only it throbbed between the lines ; 
But she found it there with a glad content, 
Easily tracing its occult signs; 
And slowly she covers her creamy sheet 
With angular characters fine; and then, 
The fragments lie at her dainty feet; 
She pauses, and ponders, and tries again. 


Part of the trouble is how to begin, 

This looks too formal, and that too fond; 
She wishes her answer itself could spin 

From her pen point light as a fairy wand. 
And after beginning, her busy brain, 

Is vexed with the trouble of how to end, 
Nor seem too chilly, nor yet too fain, 

In the style of address that befits a friend. 


“Only a friend.’ He is nothing more. 
She whispers the phrase with a sudden joy, 
Why could she not think of the fact before? 
The graceful third person she can employ, 
So ready, so natural, quite the thing. 
How stupid to worry and waste her strength! 
Outside in the garden the blue birds sing, 
And the lady’s letter is done at length. 


The whistling courier flies away, 
Her precious missive in safest place; 
And pretty Dorothy’s happy day 
Reflects its light in her peaceful face. 
She paints a teacup; she tends her flowers; 
She works a screen in her choicest art; 
And all the while through the flitting hours 
Sunshine and music are in her heart. 


For soon as the twilight’s gloom shall fold 
Valley and hill in its gentle grasp, 

She’s sure that a firm white hand will hold 
Her délicate one in a clinging clasp. 

And if, as she promised, she wear a rose 
Twined in the braids of her glossy hair, 

Whatever he asks her, the maiden knows 

"She can say but yes to so dear a prayer. 


°Twas a simple letter, black on white, 
It pleased her well with its manly tones, 
And she tenderly tucked it out of sight, 
Amid treasures and tokens all her own. 
Bat one of these days, so the robins think, 
And saucily trill in their rollicking glee, 
She will write him her letters with magical ink. 
And fout @ vous will their motto be. 
—_——_34+e——- —— 
WHEN SHE IS FAR. 





When she is far, and I 
Ride o’er the meadow, 
Under the sunny sky, 
Over the shadow— 
How it is easy then 
Boldly to woo her, 
While down the winding glen 
Speed I unto her! 


Scant while for answering 
Love shall allow her— 

Space while a wild bee’s wing 
Brushes a flower * * * 

Nay, but the path hath grown 
Nearer and nearer— 

Farther and farther flown 
All, save to Fear her! 








iscellaneons. 








A TALE OF THE PERIOD. 


“I think, Pamela dear, we might as 
well dine at the table d’hote.” 

**O aunt, impossible!” 

“Why, dear child?” 

“‘Imagine to yourself the people one 
meets in a place like this. Probably we 
should find ourselves sitting next to one 
of our own tradesmen.” 

“‘T think it is rather amusing to see a 
little of life,” remarks Mrs. Sinclair. 

“I do not mind dining at a table @hote 
when I have a man of my own on each 
side of me,” says Pamela; ‘“‘but two 
women alone it is not to be thought of! 
We should both have to sit next some one.” 

“But you need not talk to your neigh- 
bor.” 

“Naturally not. But the horror is sure 
to pass me the salt; and, on the strength 
of that, try to get into conversation with 
me. He will say it’sa ’ot day or acold 
day, or the ’otel is very full or very 
hempty or something equally original. 
And though I should sit upon him im- 





mediately, it’s unpleasant to have to snub: 


people, and upsets one’s digestion.” 

“‘Let us try it for once,” says Mrs. Sin- 
clair persuasively. ‘“‘ We shall get a much 
better, and a much cheaper dinner than if 
we dine in our own room, and it amuses 
me to watch the people.” 

“‘But who on earth is to find an appetite 
by six-thirty?” objects Pamela, raising her 
eye-brows with a dissatisfied expres- 
sion. 

“‘We will go for a drive, and then get a 
blow on the pier, and, after that, we shall 
no doubt, be quite ready for an early 
dinner.” 

**O, of course, if you make a point of 
it! But I am sure it’s a great mistake. 
Aud what do you suppose Lord Nelson 
would think if he saw us there orheard of 
our being there?” 

“‘My dear child, I really don’t see why 
you should take it for granted that we are 
the only decent people in the the hotel. 
It is quite on the cards that other ladies 
and gentlemen may want sea air, and 
choose this place as being quiet and 
healthy, and not very far from London.” 

Pamela does not answer in words, but 
merely taps her parasol on the floorin a 
manner suggestive of unbelief and irrita- 
tion, 

She is not an unamiable young lady—in 
fact, no one can be more charming, or 
take more pains to please, than Miss 
Pamela Clifford, when she finds herself in 
congenial company; but British instincts 
are powerfully developed in her; she hasa 
rooted mistrust of unknown traveling 
companions, and people to whom she has 
not been introduced; an utter disbelief in 
anything cheap; with other little insular 
prejudices which a true Brition entertains, 
and is exceedingly proud of entertaining. 
To their equals (when she is aware of 
their quality) she is charming; to her in- 
feriors her manner is simply perfect. As 
her maid says, ‘‘ Though she looks rather 


| 


’aughty, she is a most affable young lady.” 
Mrs. Sinclair betakes herself to don her 
walking attire, and Pamela pulls from her 
pocket a letter received that morning, and 
reads over twice the following passage :— 
“Melton thinks of going down to 
in a day or two. I have talked to him so 
much about you that he is dying to make 
your acquaintance, and is, I believe, quite 
prepared to fall head over ears in love 
with you Remember, my dear, twelve 
thousand a year and a charming place in 
— shire!” 

After reading this, Pamela’s spirits re- 
vive. She is an ambitous young lady, and 
perfectly aware of the fact that, at twenty- 
three years of age, itis high time for a 
woman to have settled herself in life and 
taken up her definite position in the world. 
She has been the victim of a violent 
passion, which ruined the three best years 
of her life; her heart bas been broken and 
neatly repaired; it is like an elegant 
Sevres vase which has been shattered and 
deftly put together again; it looks as well, 
but is not expected to hold anything. 
Love is a word at whose mention a thrill 
of joy, and later a spasm of agony, has 
been wont to vibrate through her frame; 
now it only inspires contemptuous disbe- 
lief or smiling irony as an old tradition or 
superstition, on the truth of which some 
uneducated persons insist. Pamela’s un- 
fortunate love had for years prevented her 
receiving the advances of even the most 
eligible aspirants; now she looks back 
with deepest regret to lost opportunities, 
and is firmly resolved to make up for her 
criminal waste of time. And life, as it is, 
is by no means agreeable to her. Mrs. 
Sinclair, her aunt, is a kind and amiable 
lady, but a handsome young woman of 
three-and-twenty wants a different kind 
of companionship and quite another sort 
of entourage from that a middle-aged aunt 
can give. Just now Pamela, feeling the 
violent reaction of extreme dullness after 
the fast and furious gaieties of the season 
(which, by the way, she had declared 
bored her to death and she longed to get 
away from), is prepared to view Lord 
Melton, his twelve thousand a year and 
his place in ——shire with the greatest 
possible favor. In a day or two! 

Well, she must get through the interven- 
ing time—the horrible table @’hote included 
—as best she may. Pamela takes her pen 
and indites a graceful little note in answer 
to her ‘friend. In a judicious place, 
neither too near the beginning nor the 
end, she writes, ‘“‘ We shall be charmed to 
make the acquaintance of your friend 
Lord Melton. My aunt hopes that he will 
call upon us when he arrives. I fear he 
will find this place fearfully dull, but we 
will try to prevent his being too much 
bored.” 

Then Mrs. Sinclair appears, and the two 
ladies start for their drive. This recrea- 
tion does not afford much solace to 
Pamela. The fly-horse is jaded, the roads 
are dusty, every scrap of vegetation is 
covered with a gray pall, countless char- 
a-banes, full of the most objectionable 
people, meet and pass them every hundred 
yards, covering them with dust which 
penetrates into their eyes, mouth, and 
noses. Even Mrs. Sinclair’s good temper 
is tried. As for Pamela, she looks and 
feels martyrized. This, pleasure! this, 
escaping the vanity and weariness of the 
town! Why had not her aunt chosen 
some delightful spot in the country, 
where they might sit under big shady 
trees with congenial books and work? 
On their return to the hotel there is a 
crowd and bustle in the hall; the London 
train has just brought a contingent of 
guests. To Pamela the new arrivals seem 
of the most objectionable type. One little 
man, in a rather loud suit of clothes, 
pushes up against her, and, though he is 
profuse in his apologies, Pamela is furi- 
ous, and bestows on him her very crushing 
look. 

“The worst possible type of ’Arry!” she 
says to her aunt, in scarcely modulated ac- 
cents, as they walk down the corridor to 
their apartments. 

Half an hour later, the gong sounds, 
and Mrs. Sinclair and her most reluctant 
niece betake themselves to the dining- 
room. Miss Clifford has a very imposing 
carriage; she walks down the room in her 
stateliest manner, neither looking to the 
right nor to the left. As she seats herself, 
her attitude and manner say, in the plain- 
est possible way, ‘Address me if you 
dare; I am a lady, you are all canaille; do 
not forget this, if you please; I am here by 
no wish of my own, but I may divert my- 
self if I choose by watching your grotes- 
que antics.” The company do not assem- 
ble all at once, but drop in by groups; it 
is nearly ten minutes before the head 
waiter gives the signal for the banquet to 
commence. Pamela glances coldly around 
her; her mind is so thoroughly prejudiced 
that she looks at everything present from 
the blackest possible point of view. There 
is a vacant seat next her, thank Heaven! 
—may it remain so!—and beyond that, 
two girls and anelderly man. They are 
rattling away to each other in the best 
spirits in the world. No doubt, thinks 
Pamela, this is a fashionable and delight- 
ful gathering to them. What is their 
social status? Daughters of a shop-keeper, 
probably—quite girls of the period, at all 
events. Lower down the table is a party 
of four ladies with a deaf gentleman, at 
whom they all roar in turn with a loud- 
ness and volubility disgusting beyond 
measure to Miss Clifford. Immediately 
opposite her is an old Scotchman, who 
abuses everything, and bullies the waiters 
in the broadest Scotch. A strong Hebrew 
contingent arrives, the ladies very smart 
indeed. Pamela has taken care during 
the interval of waiting, to place the salt 
between herself and her aunt, that no one 
may be able to intrude a remark upon her 
through that inoffensive medium. She 
has eaten.a few spoonfuls of soup, when, 
to her horror, ’Arry, as she has dubbed 
him, comes in with some little noise and 
bustle, and takes thechair next her. She 
quietly edges away from him, and gradu- 
ally turns herself so that her shoulderonly 
is presented to him. 

“May I trouble you for the salt?” he 
says in a loud, cheerful voice. 

Here is a contingency on which Pamela 
had not reckoned. 

She hands it to him in a manner which 
might freeze the marrow in the bonesof a 








man endowed with susceptibility. 
“Thanks,” he says, quite unabashed. 


“T’ll put it between us here, so that I shall 
not have to trouble you again.” , 
Pamela edges still further away from 
him, and is about to take refuge in con- 
versation with her aunt, but, to her dis- 
gust, perceives that lady to be talking 
affably, and evenin an interested manner, 
with her next neighbor. 

’Arry eats his soup with apparent relish, 
and having wiped his mouth and pulled 
his moustache, gives a good, exhaustive 
look at Pamela, of which she is perfectly 
and indignantly conscious. 

“Hotel seems pretty full,” he observes 
to her shoulder. 

Pamela affects not to hear. The imper- 
tinent little snob leans a trifle nearer to 
her and reiterates his remark. Something 
must be done to stop this—Miss Clifford 
replies glacially. 

‘“‘T am not aware,” and bestows at the 

same time a glance upon him which her 
Eton cousin is wont to describe as ‘‘a4 
regular Vere de Verer.” 
For a moment ’Arry appears to be 
crushed, but after a short pause Pamela 
hears him inquire if sne has been here 
long. There is only one thing to bedone, 
and she does it. Deliberately she inter- 
rupts her aunt in the full swing of con 
versation, and compels that lady to enter 
into a dialogue of the baldest and most 
fictitious character with herself. This 
time “Arry takes the hint and devotes 
himself to one of the girls of the period 
on his right who, nothing loth, gives him 
every encouragement; and the pair are 
soon laughing and talking with an aban- 
don which, though permis-ible in the cir- 
clesfin which Miss Clifford moyes, is un- 
redeemed vulgarity here. She is filled 
with a sense of indignation against her 
aunt for bringing her into ‘contact with 
such people. Thankful indeed is she 
when the penanceis over. When they re: 
tire to their sitting-room Mrs. Sinclair in- 
dulges in a nap, and Pamela sits on the 
balcony and looks out at the sea, and lis- 
tens to the strains of the {own band which 
is performing in front ofthe hotel. They 
are playing ‘‘My Queen.” It is a charm- 
ing valse, even though she has heard it so 
many times and under so many circum- 
stances. It recalls a variety of scenes. 
Last time she was at the bazar in the 
Horticultural Gardens, with that good- 
looking boy C——; how she wishes he were 
here now! Better not, perhaps; it is as 
well to keep the coast clear for Melton. 
At this moment the two “girls of the 
period” pass the window; ’Arry is walking 
between them, and they are all laughing 
and talking boisterously. Really the man- 
ners of this class of persons are too re- 
volting! 

Pamela begins to loathe the place. Ifit 
were not for the expected advent of Mel 
ton she would insist upon her aunt leav- 
ing the next day; life here is utterly in- 
tolerable. An hour passes, the band is 
gone, but another has. struck up on the 
pier, and the strains are wafted on the air 

towards her. ‘‘My Queen” again. One 
may have too much of a good thing. 
Pamela takes her writing-case and pro- 
ceeds to recount to various friends what a 
loathsome and much-to-be-avoided place 
this is. A piano organ draws up under 
the window and plays “‘My Queen.” O 
this too much, and Pamela rises with ex- 
asperation, and shuts the window. 


Next morning, after breakfast, as it isa 
hot sunshiny morning, Mrs. Sinclair pro- 
poses that they shall take their books and 
sit in the hotel garden. Pamelacomplies, 
and for a while they are fortunate in 
having it to themselves. But presently 
in come the girls of the period and ’Arry, 
each with a racquet. After some little 
conversation they come to Pamela and 
ask if she will make a fourth. Miss Clif- 
ford declines freezingly. So they play 
without her, and seem perfectly happy. 

Mrs. Sinclair comes to the conclusion 
that there was very little amusement to be 
got out of driving. She will have a bath 
chair. What will Pamela do? Pamela 
will take her maid and stroll into the 
town. But finding that her maid had a 
headache she, being, as we have said be- 
fore, a considerate young lady, elects to 
leave her at home, and proceeds for her 
walk alone. There is no one here who 
knows her, or whose opinion she values 
in the smallest degree. When she ar- 
rives at the seashore she regrets having 
come unattended. Thereis aregular rab- 
ble by the sands; a horrid jumble of dirty 
children, tawdry women, cads of the low- 
est order, donkeys and boys, barrows piled 
with shrimps and whelks. Were it not 
that she wants to buy something in the 
town she would return at onc. Her com 
mission executed, she retraces her steps. 
The crowd by the sea was thicker than 
ever; she had some difficulty in threading 
her way through it. Suddenly a habtf 
drunken lout pushes up against her, to 
her intense disgust. But in a moment he 
is thrust away, and a very good-looking 
and gentleman-like young man is bending 
over her and hoping she is not hurt or 
frightened. She is trembling a little with 
anger and disgust, but recovers herself in 
a moment and thanks him for his inter- 
vention. May he see her safely through 
the crowd? It will be most kind of him. 
We seldom know the value of a thing un- 
til we miss it, and Pamcla feels it is de- 
lightful to be in the society of one of her 
own order again. 

He walks with her almost to the door of 
the hotel, and Pamela feels a growing im- 
pression that the man beside her is none 
other than Melton himself. His air, his 
dress—everything bespeaks breeding and 
culture. On the cliff they pass ’Arry and 
the two girls of the period. It seems to 
Pamela as though they are whispering and 
laughing about her and her companion, 
and she passes them with her head well 
in the air and a satisfied conviction that 
bon sang ne peut mentir, and that she and 
her deliverer are a happy illustration in 
appearance and manners of that saying. 

She finds Mrs. Sinclair in their sitting- 
room, and with a heightened color and 
unusual animation of manner proceeds to 
recount her little adventure. ‘‘I have a 
positive conviction that it was Lord Mel- 
ton,” she says, radiantly. ‘‘If so, he will 
soon find out who we are, and will come 


. 


‘and call—perhaps at once.” 


On the chance Miss Clifford remains in 
for the rest of the afternoon, but no visitor 
appears. The two ladies have lukewarm 





and indifferent dinner in their own apart- 
ments, Pamela having utterly refused to 


appear again at the table dhote. Shecan 
notstand any more of ’Arry and those 
dreadful girls. They spend rather a dull 
evening. Mrs. Sinclair, who likes a good 
dinner and has not had it, is somewhat 
peevish. 

The following morning Pamela receives 
budgets of letters, and stays in to answer 
some of them. About noon she goes to 
look for her auntin the hotel garden. To 
her horxor she finds her seated between 
the two girls of the period, in the most 
animated conversation. She would fain 
retire but her aunt makes a beckoning 
gesture. Pamela stiffens her back and 
comes haughtily forward. 

‘“My dear Pamela,” exclaimed Mrs. Sin- 
clair, “‘I have made the most delightful 
discovery. Let me introduce Miss —— 
and Miss Augusta ——. Theirdear moth- 
er, Lady Cecilia, and I were at school to, 
gether, and bosom friends. I have been 
telling them how very dull and bored you 
were.” 

Pamela feels a severe shock. She can 
not prevent the color coming to her cheeks 
at the remembrance of her verdict on these 
girls who are looking at her in the most 
smiling and good natured way, though 
there is a twinkle in their eyes. But 
she assumes her pleasantest manner, . and 
soon they are all chatting away, on “the 
friendliest terms, and finding that they 
have a hundred mutual friends; after a 
time the girls become quite confidential. 
“It’s rather a bore there are no men 
‘here, isn’t it?” says the younger. ‘‘ Now 
that dear, jolly little Melton is gone I 
don’t know what we shall do.” 

Pamela feels as if iced water had poured 
down her back. 

‘* Melton!” she stammers. 

“Yes. You know he sat next to you at 
dinner the night before last, and you 
snubbed him so beautifully. He was 
dreadfully cut up, because he came here 
on purpose to make your acquaintance, 
and, as he said, you wouldn’t have him at 
any price.” 

Pamela never felt so small in the whole 
course of her life. 

‘But he told us,” proceeds the young 
lady, laughing gaily, “‘to try and make 
your acquaintance, if it was only to tell 
you, for heaven’s sake, not to be seen with 
that man you were walking with yester- 
day. He was kicked out of Nice for card- 
sharping, and was formerly valet to one 
of Melton’s friends.” 

A mist comes before Pamela’s eyes; she 
is reduced to miserable, abject, humiliat- 
ed silence. Being, however, a woman of 
the world trained to conceal her emotion, 
she soon regains her outward composure, 
and talks as gaily as if she had not re 
ceived one of the severest blows she has 
had in her life. Later on she has leisure 
to reflect that foregone conclusions are 
rather a mistake.—London World. 
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The Railroad Reporter at a Wedding. 


The railroad reporter, with a map spread 
before him, was busily engaged building 
the last link of a road which was to con- 
nect the X. Y. W. andthe G. O. H. roads, 
forming a grand trunk line between the 
important points of A. and Z., the local 
traflic of which would pay operating ex- 
penses, fixed charges, five per cent, quar- 
terly dividends, with an occasional scrip 
issue to holders of preferred paper. While 
thus engaged the society editor turned in 
his chair, pulled down his corsage, and 
said: 

*‘Are you much of a ladies’ man?” « 


“Me? Yes, Iam; and always on time, 
although I may not look it,” said the rail- 
road reporter very calmly. ‘‘ Atone time 
I was a regular standard-gauge, steel-rail, 
stone-ballast swell, but of late years I 
have uncoupled from that sort of business 
and have been running on a direct line.” 

“Do youthink you could relieve me to- 
night of arecherche affair among the creme 
de la creme and do justice to the tout 
ensemble at the soiree?” 

“T think I can, if there’s time to make 
the transfer without missing connections.” 

“You'll be on time to witness the 
denouement. It’s the marriage of Colonel 
D’Oille’s daughter. Pay strict attention 
to the bride’s costume and write up a de 
tailed description of it.” 

The railroad reporter took out his linen 
duster from the bottom of his escritotre, 
borrowed a chew of tobacco from the 
political reporter, and started for the 
residence of Col. D’Oille. “Among the 
wedding notices the next morning was 
the following: 

“Last night a large number of high 
joints blockaded the residence of Colone) 
D’Oille to witness the marriage of his 
lovely daughter, Jeanne Baptiste, to the 
Hon, John Quincy Jeems, Jr. Col. D’Oille 
was general manager of the entire guest 
system, and had his headquarters estab- 
lished in the dining-roomy, and only left 
his post and the sideboard, where the 
gentlemen were frequently side-tracked 
for repairs, to go through the parlors on a 
trip of inspection. Mrs. Col. D’Oille 
acted as commissioner of the guest pool 
and superintendent of the dining-service, 
and spent the most of her time fixing the 
divisions of the supper courses, and seeing 
them forwarded to destination on schedule 
time. It was, in fact, a Miller-platform, 
Westinghouse-brake, paper  car-wheel 
occasion. Just before the arrival of the 
reverend conductor, who was to pull the 
bell-cord of the matrimonial train, Colonel 
D’Oille left the sideboard and started up 
grade with a heavy load, and, in con- 
sequence, shipped an eccentric and came 
into the parlor running on one side, but 
was flagged down in time to prevent his 
jamming his headlight through a bay 
window. The colonel, in stopping to fill 
his tank too often, lost the right of way 
and did not witnes the ceremony. 

The bride, a slender beauty,- was dressed 
in a flowing robe de chambre of yellow- 
tinted bobinet muslin ala ecrue, looped 
up at the sides with a Hungarian pompa- 
dour of blue grenadine and fichus of 
Queen Anne gimp. The dress wascut on 
an incline of forty-eight degrees across 
the shoulders, and curved around under 
the left arm. The bosom of the fair bride 
was surmounted with a trestle work of 
Louis XVI lace, and her waist was sur. 
faced up and filled in with artificial 
flowers, made attractive by several nar- 
row-gauge short lines of red trimming,- 
which skirted around and centered ata 
common terminal point on the crest of her 
polonaise. Down the front of the robe 








was a midland route of antique buff serge, 
intersected by numerous feeders of costly 
fez merino. The new agreement was 
successfully consummated, and the first 
annual report will be awaited with in- 
terest.” . 





A Disquisition on Doctors. 


Doctors were invented to repair the 

damages which man brings or commits 

on himself. Sometimes the damages com- 

mitted by the doctor are as great as those 

he tries to repair. But this makes little 

difference in the amount of the doctor’s 

bill for damages. j 

When the doctor finds out any new 

thing which will cure folks, and uses it, 

all the other doctors turn to and abuse 

him for it. 

Doctors go to school many years learn- 

ing to prescribe for disease. Druggists 

put up the prescriptions. The public 

take the prescriptions and put up both 

with the doctor and the druggists. Some 

think it isa “put up job” between the 

doctor and the druggists. 

About once in twenty years the doctors 

re-label all the old complaints and give 

them new names. Thirty odd years ago 

pneumonia was “lung fever,” and “‘sciat- 

ica” plain “‘rheumatiz.” But complaints 
with these old fashioned English names 
are bad for doctors. People get tod well 
acquainted with them, and then they 
learn to cure themselves. When the doc- 

tors find them out they rechristen the 
whole lot. Thisis done by charging a 
gun full of Greek and Latin words and 
firing into the old complaints. When a 
shot hits the name sticks. The sick are’ 
frightensd when they are told that these 
words are the matter with them, and think 
something new and awful has got them. 
When a doctor has tried to eure a sick, 
man and can’t, he tells him he has got 
“malaria.” Nothing really cures malaria 
in New York but dying. 

Doctors usually disagree, and the more 
there are of them the more do they dis- 
agree. No dozen of doctors ever yet 
agreed entirely upon a man’s complaint 
—unless he was drowned or blew his 
brains out. Every few years the doctors 
find out that something they used to dois 
entirely wrong, and likely to kill more 
than cure. But they stick up just the 
same for whatever they are doing now. 

Rich folks do not hire poor doctors to 
cure them. A doctor to cure rich folks 
must live in a fashionable street, an ex- 
pensive house, and keep up some style. 
It’s not the street nor the house, nor the 
style, though, that cures the patient, and 
if the doctor happens to lack brains it’s 
sometimes supposed that accident or na- 
ture cures them—if they are cured. 

Women are often fond of doctors, be- 
cause if a woman thinks anything is the 
matter with her she wants her medical ad- 
visor to think so, too, and she wants to 
try and be cured in the most fashionable 
and expensive way. <A coarse, common, 
unfashionable doctor might tell a woman 
that her corsets are cutting her in two; 
that her lungs and other articles there- 
abouts, were being squeezed too much to- 
gether; that her life indoors was that of a 
human hot house plant; that all the medi- 
cine yet to be mixed and made could 
not cure her, and that in fact, she was too 
far gone in this sort of sin and wicked- 
nessever to beawell woman. This might 
make her really ill, Would a ‘skilled 
physician ” make his patient ill? Oh, no. 
He will humor them tnd humor their 
complaints, and give them all the medicine 
they want, and put in his regular bill and 
pocket the cash and step out of the house 
rejoicing, and wink at the rich druggist 
on the corner as he goes by. 

Some ill-natured and ignorant people 
call all doctors ‘“‘humbugs.” This is 
wrong. Doctors are nothumbugs. Doc- 
tors doctor folks the way folks want to be 
doctored. Doctors know well enough that 
if they tell a man or a woman that to get 
well they must stop eating or drinking too 
much of anything, that they would lose 
the patient. The sick man doesn’t want 
to do anything disagreeable to get well. 
He wants to sit still and take pills. He 
wants these pills to keep him well after 
he gets welland while he is doing this he 
is doing his best to get sick again. The 
doctor knows this and so gives the pill 
and charges him well for giving them, as 
he ought todo. A good many people are 
making themselves sick by working for a 
living or in trying to make more money. 
Doctors know this but they can’t help it. 
There’s no pill yet compounded that can 
stop a man from committing slow suicide 
in an office full of dead air. Doctors can’t 
tutn tenement houses into Yellowstone 
parks. Doctors can’t stop sick bakers 
from making bread of poor flour and 
blowing it apart with unhealthy chemicals. 
Doctors can’t stop the making of sausages 
in nasty cellars out of scraps and diseased 
meat. Doctors can’t keep the poorest 
butter or lard out of piecrust, or the 
mustiest eggs out of cake, or put sunlight 
in dark bedrooms. Pills don’t stop these 
things. Powders might temporarily if 
applied in dynamite or nitro glycerine 
preparations under the rookeries where 
these outrages are committed. But then 
the relief would be hardly temporary. 

The time when a doctor gets maddest is 
when he gives up all hope for the patient 
and the patient gets well. 

It’s ghastly comical to think how the old 
doctors of 50 or 60 years ago taught the 
young doctors to give big doses of mer- 
cury for almost everything, and how this 
drug, which the doctors of to-day don’t 
use near as much as formeriy, and 
which some of them think little better 
than poison, must, as prescribed by the 
old time young and old doctors, have gone 
on killing off their patients right and 
left.— New York Graphice. 








I Know Whereof I Speak, 

For I have used it extensively. I regard Park- 
er’s Ginger Tonica most excelient remedy fo, 
kidney, lung and stomach disorders. It invig 
orates without intoxicating. J. Francis, Reli- 
gio Philos. Journal, Chicago. 
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“How are we ever going to get through our 
spring and summer’s work? We are all run 
down, tired out before it begins.” So say 
many a farmer’s family. We answer go to your 
druggist and pay $5 for six bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. This is just the medicine you 
need, and will- pay compound interest on the 
investinent. 





ARRANGEMENTS AND EQUIP- 
MENTS OF A HOME. 





We publish, by permission of the au- 
thor, the following article. Itseemstous 
to contain numerous grains of good sense 
which many of our readers will do well to 
remember: 

For the benefit of young people “just 
commencing housekeeping I wish to ex- 
press my ideas on the arrangement and 
equipment of a house. I feel qualified to 
do this because as a physician I have 
spent much of my life in the houses of 
others, and as my patients most difficult 
to cure have been housekeepers, and as 
the principal obstacle to their recovery 
has always been their housework, I have, 
as a matter of my profession, studied 
house building and housekeeping. As 
the housework of the farmer’s wife is the 
hardest and most fatal of all housekeep- 
ing, let us first consider that. 

First of all, two important things should 
be remembered. The husband should re- 
member that the house is for the use and 
watch care of his wife, and that it will 
soon become almost a part of her. There- 
fore, just as barns and factories are built 
to suit the husband, so the house should 
be made to conform to the convenience 
and taste of the wife. 

The wife should remember that while 
with a few women a house isa palace, to be 
beautifully fashioned, for most women it 
is a workshop, the place where the most 
indispensable work of the family is done. 
Well regulated workshops are planned to 
turn out the most and best work with the 
least possible labor and expense, and with 
the least danger to the lives and the health 
of the workers. ‘Phe parts of the shop 
are conveniently arranged; the best of 
tools are provided, the best of material 
used, and enough workmen are employed 
so that each may work to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The housekeeping workshop 
should be no exception. It should be ar- 
ranged for convenience. The principal 
workroom—the kitchen—should be on 
the same floor and adjoining the dining- 
room, the pantry and the wood-house, 
and should open directly into the cellar. 

As for other rooms, be they few or 
many, there should be two sleeping-rooms 
—one for the parents and one for the 
young children—near together, on the 
first floor, even if it necessitates putting 
the spare rooms ‘up-stairs. Wash-rooms 
and bath-rooms are great and wholesome 
conveniences. After securing these 
points, and not before, make as many 
parlors, bay windows, porches, observa- 
tories, etc., as you want, can afford, and 
can take care of comfortably. So much 
for the essentials of a convenient house. 
Next about the equipments. 

The wood-house should contain plenty 
of dry wood prepared for the stove. The 
cistern should be, not under, but close 
beside the house, with a pump in the 
kitchen. The well pump should be work- 
ed by a wind mill, and should empty into 
the kitchen. The same mill can run the 
churn and supply a stream of water for 
cooling a creamer, which, unless there is 
ice, should stand in the pantry and con- 
tain things needed during the day, thus 
avoiding as much as possible traveling up 
and down the cellar steps. Of course the 
stove, sewing machine, and other utensils 
should be good. With such conveniences 
a thrifty woman can do more work alone 
than without them she could do with two 
hired girls; do it better, do it more econ- 
omically every way. 

Nevertheless, even with all these she 
will sometimes need help. Her husband 
does not try to do without help because 
he has a sulky harrow and a self-binder. 
It is time to explode the old idea that con- 
veniences are essential at the barn and in 
the field, but not in the house; that hired 
help in the fields is a necessity, but in the 
house, a luxury. 

Of course, all cannot begin life with 
such a house as I have pictured, but all 
should work toward it as fast as possible. 
I have seen many acouple commence with 
the smallest house possible, so arranged 
that in going to the well, cistern, wood pile, 
or from room to room, the wife must con- 
stantly go up and down steps; the hus- 
band would proceed to get conveniences 
and tools for barn and field, and continue 
to enrich and enlarge the farm, the wife 
meanwhile waiting and working for the 
time when some conveniences could be 
afforded for her. I have seen these 
women of forty or fifty-five break down 
with palpitation of the heart, uterine 
difficulties, dyspepsia, rheumatism, etc., 
etc Ihave seen their daughters, borne 
and reared by an exhausted mother, grow 
up to be frail, sickly girls. The hus- 
bands, meanwhilé, wonder why their 
wives should thus fail. The husbands 
have always worked hard and are still 
strong. They don’t understand that 
rough plowing and scorching harvesting, 
while they wear the muscles, do not strain 
the nerves like ironing, cooking, hurry- 
ing to get dinner while watching the clock 
and watching or carrying a babe, and, 
that while stairs and steps may not hurt a 
man, they are death to a woman. 

I wish to say to every young husband, 
your surest road to final prosperity is by 
guarding carefully the health of ‘your 
wife. Always get the house helps first. 
Don’t, simply Wecause she will endure so 
much without complaining, don’t sacri- 
fice her thoughtlessly or selfishly, for 
your gratification or your avarice. Don’t 
let your daughters inherit from her a 
broken constitution. Were these sugges- 
tions heeded as they should be, by both 
husbands and wives, there would be little 
need of remedies for ‘female weakness.” 
As it is, one or more women in almost 
every family is suffering for proper treat- 
ment of complaints peculiar to their sex. 
N. B. This article we select from Dr. 
Pengelly’s book of ‘‘ Advice to Mothers, ” 
concerning diseases of Women. and Chil- 
dren. This is abook which every women, 
especially mothers, should have. It may 
be obtained in pamphlet form gratis by 
addressing R. Pengelly, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 








If You are a Miserable Sufferer 

with constipation, dyspepsia and _biliousness, 
seek relief at once in Simmons Liver Regulator. 
It does not require continual dosing, and costs 
but a trifle. It will cure you. 
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Over 250,000 Howe Scales have been sold and 
the demand increasing continually. Borden, 
Selleck & Co., Agents, Chicago, Ill. 








Work for Inventors To Do. 
We have machines for doing almost all 
kinds of work in field, shop and factory, 
But most of the machines we find in them 
now will not be used twenty years hence. 
They will give place to something vastly 
better. All the machines now styled “‘per- 
fection,” will be found to be very imper- 
fect. 
whe machines now employed for making 
paper, weaving cloth, printing, sewing, 
shaping brick, and working up lumber 
will soon be displaced. A very valuable 
invention is seldom very valuable, in it- 
self, beyond the term for which it is 
patented. It is improved to such an ex- 
tent that only a single principle remains 
to be kept in operation. 
It is likely that much will be done in the 
future in restoring old processes, and in 
combining them for doing certain kinds 
of work. In many departments of in- 
dustry little has been done to lighten the 
burdens of human labor. Kitchen work 
is performed in about the same way as it 
was when the first kitchen was construct- 
ed. Clothes, dishes, and floors are washed 
after the most primitive fashion. 
Our methods of doing all kinds of house- 
work are twenty centuries behind our 
methods of doing farm and faétory work, 
Knives and forks are made by machinery 
but are scoured by hand. A new tin dish 
is made in a factory quicker and with less 
trouble than an old one is cleaned in the 
kitchen. When drudgery was driven out 
of the field and workshop it took refuge 
in the kitchen, seemingly with the deter- 
mination of making it its permanent place 
of abode. It clings to it with desperation. 
New dishes for the table and new garments 
for the person all make work, but the per- 
sons who bring them produce no labor 
saving machine for cleaning the first or 
keeping in order the last. 

It is likely that most of the inventions 
in the future will be made by persons who 
will devote themselves to inventing asa 
business. More knowledge, skill, time, 
money, and” higher talent are now re- 
quired to make inventions than were 
formerly needed. A person must now 
study to find out what is wanted in any 
department of industry, and then learn 
what has been accomplished. He must 
read many books and consult many per 
sons. If a proposed invention pertains to 
the application of any science to the arts 
he must become familiar with the science 
and the art for improving which it is de- 
signed. 

Messrs. Bessemer, Ransome, and 
Edison, three of the most illustrious in- 
ventors of our time, afford good illustra- 
tions of what men of genius and per- 
Severance can accomplish by devoting 
themselves to specialties. A technical 
education and a library are as necessary 
to an inventor as to any professional man. 
For a mechanical inventor a workshop is 
as necessary as it is to a mechanic. Some 
capital of course is necessary to enable a 
person to devote all his time to this busi- 
ness. Ability to concentrate one’s 
thoughts on a particular subject is of 
prime importance to asuccessful inventor. 
A “happy idea” may occur to him, but 
patience is required to make it of any 
practical value. Many scientific men and 
mechanics can devote considerable time 
to inventing and go on with their regular 
pursuits, as they have unusual facilities. 
Much always depends on little things in 
the perfection of great inventions. Good- 
year and Morse found their greatest dif- 
ficulties with matter; that at first appear- 
ed trifling.—Chicago Times. 
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The Dismal Swamp. 

The Dismal Swamp in Virginia is much 
reduced in extent compared to what it 
was twenty years ago. It now contains, 
says a recent visitor there, some of the 
best farming land in the State. A rail- 
road runs across it, and it is on its way to 
final extinction. The drainage of Lake 
Drummond, a central body of water lying 
higher than the average level of the 
swamp; would make the whole area 
fertile. This isa project of Gov. Benjamin 
F. Butler, who once had surveys made, 
but at length abandoned it. The one 
great indusrty of the swamp is lumbering. 
It is penetrated by small ditches in con- 
nection with larger canals, and by rude 
tramroads, over which the logs are hauled 
to be sawed up into shingles, railroad ties 
and fencing. The lake, however, with its 
fringe of cypress and its projecting roots 
and stumps, is just as dismal as ever. 








(3¥°Millions of packages of the Diamond 
Dyes have been sold without a single complaint. 
Eyerywhere they are the favorite Dyes. 





That slight cold you think so little of may 
prove the forerunner of a complaint that may 
be fatal. Avoid this result by taking Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, the best of known remedies 
for colds, coughs, catarrhs, bronchitis, incipi- 
ent consumption, and all other throat and lung 
diseases. 


Agents Wanlel 


In every town and County in the State 
we want agents for our new book, The 
Farmers’ Complete Encyclopedia. 
This is the finest farm book published, 
and the fastest selling book ever offered 
to the people. None of our agents aver- 
age less than 20 per week, and many sell 
as many as 50. Why? First, because it 
is a big book for little money. Second, 
because it is endorsed by the ENTIRE 
STATE GOVERNMENT OF MicHiaan as the 
standard work of the kind. 


GOV. BEGOLE 


says: 

“I have carefully examined the copy of the 
Farmers’ CoMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA submitted = 
me, and find it, as represented, a com nicte book = 
reference on ail farm topics. It is the only boo d 
that ever came under my observation that covere 
entirely every subject the practical farmer. = 
breeder is interested in. The portions devoted ' 
the diseases of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, pous- 
try, etc., alone make the book worth many vron 
the price. Every farmer who lives far troma phy- 
sician will, in times of sickness and emergency, 
appreciate the medicinal department and the pol- 
sons and their antidotes. They are invaluable. 
“The book is not only of value to the farmer, 
but itis as much so to the farmer's wife. No 
housewife should be withoutone. As one who 
has been a farmer I can recommend the work. 


Send for circulars and terms. 


EDDY PRINTING & PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
t Flint, Mich- 
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MASHED. 





She lightly tripped adown the street 
With girlish loveliness replete, 
A vision radiantly sweet. 


He on the corner stood the while, 
He wore a mellow melting smile; 
He wore a last year’s well-brushed t.le. 


He gazed at her as she passed by, 
He caught her lovely, beaming. vye, 
Her modest blushes mounted high. 


She hurried on with quicker tread, 
Unto her side he quickly sped— 
«Your bundle’s heavy, miss,” he said. 
Up the broad street her brother came— 
Her spark of hope burst into flame— 
She faintly murmured out his pame. 


* * * * * * * 


Who is this dislocated youth, 
With broken nose and absent tooth? 
Some one has played with him, gadsooth! 


Whence came he by those darkened eyes— 
Those lumps and bumps of wondrous size 
‘Phat on his curly pate uprise? 

Some meteor must on him have crashed 
To make him so supremely gashed— 
What: No. Itis!! The masher mashed. 








PECK’S BAD BOY. 





His Pa Turns Practical Joker. 


‘Say, do you think that a little practi. 

cal joke Goes any. hurt?” asked the bad 
boy of the grocery man, as he came in 
with his Sunday suit on and a boquet in 
his button-hole, and pried off a couple of 
figs from a new box that had been just 
opened. 

‘“No, sir,” said the grocery man, as he 
licked off the sirup that dripped from a 
quart measure, from which he had been 
filling a jug. ‘“‘Ihold thata man who 
gets mad at a practical joke, that is, one 
that does not injure him, is a fool, and he 
ought to be shunned by all decent people. 
That’s a nice boquet you have in your 
coat. What is it, pansies? Let me smell 
it,” and the grocery man bent over in front 
of the boy to take a whiff at the boquet. 
As he did so a stream of water shot out of 
the innocent-looking boquet and struck 
him full in the face, and ran down over 
his shirt, and the grocery man yelled 
murder, and fell over a barrel of ax-helves 
and scythe-snaths, and then groped 
around for a towel to wipe his face. 

“You condum skunk,” said the grocery 
man to the boy, as he took up an axe-helve 
and started for him, ‘‘what kind of a 
blasted squirt-gun have you got there? 
I will maul you by thunder,” and he 
rolled up his shirt-sleeves. 

“There, keep your temper. I took a 
test vote of you on the subject of practi- 
cal jokes before the machine began to 
play on the conflagration that was raging 
on your whiskey nose, and you said that a 
man that would get mad ata joke was 
a fool, and now I know it. Here, let me 
show itto you, There is arubber hose 
runs from the boquet inside my coat to{ 
my pants pocket, and there is a bulb of 
rubber that holds about halfa pint, and 
when a feller smells of the posy, I 
squeeze the bulb, and you see the result. 
It’s fun, where you don’t squirt on a per- 
son that gets mad.” 

The grocery man said he would give the 
boy half a pound of figs if he would 
lend the boquet to him for half an hour to 
play it on a customer, and the boy fixed it 
on the grocery man, and turned the noz- 
zle so it would squirt right back into the 
grocery man’s face. He tried it on the 
first customer that came in, and got it 
right in his own face, and then the bulb 
in his pants got to leaking, and the rest of 
the water ran down the grocery man’s 
trousers’ leg, and he gave it up in disgust, 
and handed it back to the boy. 

‘“How was it that your pa had to be 
carried home from the sociable in a hack 
the other night?” asked the grocery man, 
as he stood close to the-stove so his pant’s 
leg would dry. ‘‘ He has not got to drink- 
ing again, has he?” 

“Oh, no,” said the boy, as he filled the 
bulb with vinegar, to practice on his 
chum. ‘It was this boquet that got pa 
into the trouble. You see, I got pa to 
smell of it, and I just filled him chuck 
full of water. He got mad and called me 

all kinds of names, and said Iwas no 
good on earth, andI would fetch up in 
State’s Prison, and then he wanted to 
borrow it to wear to the sociable. He 
said he would have more fun than you 
could shake a stick at, and I asked him if 
he didn’t think he would fetch up in 
State’s Prison,and he said it was different, 
when a man played a joke there was a cer- 
tain dignity about it that was lacking ina 
boy. So I lent it to him, and we all went 
to the sociable in the basement of the 
church. I never see pa more kitteny than 
he was that night. He filled the bulb 
with ice-water, and the first one he got to 
smell of his button-hole boquet was an 
old maid who thinks pa is a heathen, but 
she likes to be made something of by any- 
body that wears pants, and when pa 
slided up to her and began talking about 
what a great work the Christian women 
of the land were doing in educating the 
heathen, she felt real good, and then she 
noticed pa’s posy in his button-hole and 
she touched it and then reached over her 
beak to smell of it. Pa he squeezed the 

bulb, and about half a tea-cup full of 
water struck her right in the nose, and 
some of it went into her strangle place, 

and O, my, didn’t she yell. The sisters 
gathered around her, and they said her 

face was all perspiration, and the paint 
was coming off, and they took her in the 

kitchen, and she told them pa had slapped 
her with a dish of ice cream, and the 
women told the minister, and the dea- 
cons, and they went to pa for an explana- 
tion, and pa told them it was not so, and 
the minister got interested and got near 
pa, and pa let the water go at him, and hit 
him on the eye, and then a deacon gota 
dose, and pa laughed, and then the minis- 
ter, who used to go to college and bea 
boxer, and box, he got mad and squared 
off and hit pa three times right by the eye, 
and one of the deacons he kicked pa, and 
pa got mad and said he could clean out 
the whole shebang, and began to pull off 
his coat, when they bundled him out of 
doors, and ma got mad to see pa abused, 
and she left the sociable, and I had to stay 
and eat ice cream and things for the 
whole family. Pa says that settles it with 
him. He says they haven’t any more 

Christian charity in that church than 








were just getting over being black from 
the sparring lessons, and now he has got 
to go through the oyster and beefsteak 
cure again. He saysit is all owing to me.” 





Bad Teeth and Disease. 

Had we the means we should endow a 
a charity the great aim of which should 
be to prevent disease by establishing an 
institution for the treatment of decayed 
and imperfect teeth. There are more 
cases of disease of various kinds and vari. 
ous degrees of severity emanating from 
bad teeth than from any other cause. The 
trouble is easily remedied if taken in time: 
but those who suffer most are they who 
have not the means to employ ‘com- 
petent dentists. It is pitiful to see the 
-children of the poor as they grow. up, 


|-gradually losing their teeth by decay and 


neglect, and becoming dyspeptic at twenty 
and old and haggard at thirty. If there 
is a nobler charity than that which would 
supply free dentistry to the poor, and 
dentistry at cost to those who are able to 
pay no more, we know not what it is. 
But there are persons of amplé means 
who pay no attention to their own teeth 
or those of their children. They should 
be taught the importance of attending to 
this matter, and, if they then refused, 
they should be punished for the neglect 
ofan important duty toward their famil- 
ies. There is no excuse for any person 
having bad teeth. Achild can be taught 
the importance of attending to the teeth, 
and every child that has his second front 
teeth should be provided with a tooth 
brush and be required to use it at least 
once every day, using castile soap. Once 
in six months at furthest a dentist should 
be employed to examine the teeth and 
properly fill any that may be found decay- 
ed. Were this plan generally adopted, 
we should see no more toothless men and 
women.—Haull’s Journal vf Health. 
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VARIETIES. 








“JT was loafing around the streets last night,” 
said Jim Nelson, one of the oldest locomotive 
engineers running into New Orleans, ‘‘and as 
I had nothing to do, I dropped intoa concert 
and heard a slick-looking Frenchman play a 
piano in a way that made me feel all over in 
spots. As soon.as he sat down on thestool, I 
knew by the way he handled himself that he 
understood the machine he was running. He 
tapped the keys. away up at one end, just as if 
they were gauges and he wanted to see if he 
had water enough. Then he looked up, as if 
he wanted to know how much steam he was 
carrying, and the next moment he pulled out 
the throttle and sailed out on the main line, as 
if he was a half an hour late. : 
“‘You could hear her thunder over culverts 
and bridges, and getting faster and faster, un- 
til the fellow rocked about in his seat like a 
cradle. Somehow I thought it was old ‘36’ 
pulling a passenger train, and getting out of 
the way of a ‘special.’ The fellow worked the 
keys on the middle division like lightning, and 
then he flew along the north end of the line 
until the drivers went around like a buzz saw, 
and I got excited. About the time I was fix- 
ing to tell him tocut her off a little, he kicked 
the dampers under the machine wide open, 
pulled the throttle away back in the tender, 
and, Jerusalem jumpers; how he didrun! I 
couldn’t stand it any longer, and yelled to him 
that she was ‘ pounding’ on the left side, and 
if he wasn’t careful he would drop his ash- 
pan. 

‘*But he didn’t hear. No one heard me, 
Everything was flying and whizzing. Tele- 
graph poles on the side of the track looked like 
a row of cornstalks, the trees appeared to be a 
mud-bank, and all the time the exhaust of the 


bee. I tried to yell out, but my tongue 
wouldn’t move. He wert around curves like a 
bullet, slipped an eccentric, blew out his soft 
plug, went down grades fifty feet to the mile, 
and not a confounded brake set. She went by 
the meeting point at amile anda halfa minute, 
and calling for more steam. My hair stood up 
like a cat’s tail, because I knew the game was 
up. 

“Sure enough, dead ahead of us was the 
headlight of the ‘special.’ In adazeI heard 
the crash as they struck, and I saw cars shiy- 
ered into atoms, people mashed and mangled 
and bleeding, and gasping for water. I heard 
another crash as the French professor struck 
the deep keys away down on the lower end of 
the southern division, and then I came to my 
senses. There he was at a dead standstill, 
with the door of the fire-box of the 
machine open, wiping the 
off his face, and bowing at the peonle before 
him. If I live to be a thousand years old I'll 
never forget the ride that Frenchman gave me 
on a piano.” 





Joun L. Tromas, of Baltimore, tells this 
good story about the Great Commoner of 
Pennsylvania: 
When I was in Congress I used to be a fre- 
quenter of the room of old Thad. Stevens. One 
day, while talking together, a visitor entered 
unexpectedly. She was a tall, raw-boned wo- 
man, with ox-bow spectacles on the bridge of 
her nose, and a bulky green gingham umbrella. 
She handed Mr. Stevens a card with the words, 
“Abigail Meecham, Kennebunkport, Me.,”’ 
and said: 
“Do I have the honor of beholding the 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania?’’ 
Somewhat embarrassed, Mr. Stevens acknow- 
ledged his identity, and asked his visitor to be 
seated. 
“Thank you, no,’? was the reply, ‘but I 
wish to say, sir, that in my quiet home down 
East I have heard of your glorious efforts in 
behalf of the emancipated slave, and I have 
traveled hither, sir, to ask the privilege of 
shaking your hand.” 
She shook it. 
“Now, sir, I have one more privilege to ask. 
It is a souvenir of this interview. I wish to 
take home with me, if Imay beso bold as to 
ask, a lock of the Great Commoner’s hair.”’ 
Old Thad. was for a moment more embarass. 
ed than I ever saw him before; then he smiled 
faintly; he put his hand to his scalp-lock, and, 
lifting his brown wig bodily, laid it upon the 
table, leaving his pate as bald as a billard 
ball. 

‘“‘There is every hair on my head, madam; 
make your own choice of a lock.” 





THE theatre of a certain French provinciay 
town was once in the very depths of impecu- 
niosity, its company unpaid, and nigh upon 
starvation—all save the manager himself, 
whose versatide imagination and ready-wit en- 
abled him to obtain credit and fare well. One 
night, however, a clever ‘ utility man” man- 
aged to get a capital supper out of him, and to 
eat it on the stage itself. The piece 
being represented fas Voltaire’s “ Bagazet.”’ 
There is a speech in it where the Grand Vizier 
expresses in high-flown language his utmost 
attachment to Bagazet, and offers to sacrifice 
fortune and life to his person. Great was the 
astonishment and amusement of the audience 
on hearing from the lips of the bejeweled and 
glittering Sultan—personated by the “utility 
man”—the following tag, addressed to the 





they have got inatannery. His eyes ; Grand Vizier, played by the manager: Sultan 


ry 


—Are you indeed so devoted to me? Vizier, 
(somewhat taken aback)—Bismillah, on my 
head be it if I show it not! (Sotto vocee—What 
the deuce do you mean by this trash? Get on 
with your part). Sultan, (not taking the least 
notice of the whisper)—Well, then, most faith- 
ful servant and friend, I’ll test you! Send 
forthwith to the nearest cook-shop for six sous’ 
worth of fried potatoes; for Allah is good, and 
knows that I have had no dinner to-day, and 
by the Prophet, I am hungry. The audience 
roared and would not allow the piece to pro- 
ceed until the tricky manager had procured 
from a close adjoining restaurant a recherche 
dinner, which they forced the willing and fam- 
ished Sultan to eat under their eyes. 





A WELL dressed man stood upon a Brooklyn 
street corner yesterday and two urchins across 
the way made bets as to whether he would 
fetch up in the gutter or npon the sidewalk 
when he fell. A car approached and as it came 
abreast of him he waved his cane majestically- 
The driver put the brake down hard, but the 
rear platform had almost reached the opposite 
side of the crossing before the car came to a 
standstill. The interlocutor looked at it a 
minute, straightened up, and with impressive 
dignity said, as he again waved his cane im. 
periously :— 

‘Back ’ere up here.” 

The conductor gave the bell-strap an impa- 
tient jerk. As the car moved off an injured 
look overspread the countenance of the leftone. 
He clasped a friendly telegraph pole aud mut- 
tered. sae 

-‘ Never shee such in’pendent cusses as ’ese 
*fernal monopolies are gettin’ to be.”’ 





Tre “‘ Man About Town,” of the V. Y. Star 
says: 

Not long ago a friend of mine was making a 
deposit in a bank when Joe Jefferson entered 
to get a check cashed. There was no one to 
identify him, and the captious clerk said that 
he had seen “‘ Rip Van Winkle ”’ several times, 
and could hardly deem it possible that his im- 
personater was so young a man. 

Joe leaned back against a post with that pe- 
culiar forsaken air of the returned sleeper,and 
said sadly in the words of Rip: 

‘Tf my tog Schneider vas here he vould know 
me.” 

‘‘Pay the check,’’ shouted the cashier; ‘‘no 
one but Joe Jefferson has that heart-breaking 
voice, or can say the words in that way.” 





Chaff. 


For indigestion or a faded shawl.—Dicet. 
A man without opinions never has enemies. 


Cannot a stove be called balky when it won’t 
draw ? 


Ungratefulness is the very poison of man- 
hood. 


A diffleult lock to pick—One from a bald 
head. . 


The rule of three—For the third person to 
clear out. 


Poverty is no disgrace toa man if it is honest’ 
ly come by. 

Signs of an early spring—A tack in a chair, 
point upward. 

The glass industry: Washing bar tumblers 
and setting them up again. 


Why is a caterpillar likea hot roll? Because 
its the grub that makes the butter fly. 


Why is the nose placed in the middle of the 
face? Because its the scenter (centre. ) 


‘““What is the boundary that separates a 
smile from a tear?” ‘‘Give it up!” ‘The 
nose.”’ 


The poor fellow who drank himself out ofthis 
world travelled first-class. He took a saloon 
passage. 


The poorest shows have the biggest play bills, 
and the man with a paste ring shows his hand 
the most. 


A man whomarried a wealthy widow said he 
did not take her for a helpmate, but merely as 
a checkmate. 


The Goddess of Liberty is about the only 


a new spring bonnet. 


‘Love is an internal transport!’’ exclaimed 
an enthusiastic poet.‘* So is a canal boat,” said 
a practical old forwarding merchant. 


Teacher to a small boy—‘‘ What does the 
roverb say about those who live in glass 
ouses?”’? Small boy—‘ Pull down the blinds!” 


Bossed by Self.—‘‘I’d have people know I’m 
nobody’s fool,” said Fenderson.® ‘In other 
words,’’? remarked Fogg, “‘you’re your own 
master.”’ 


A friend asked a gourmand, ‘‘What kind of 
dinners lie the hardest on your stomach?” 
“Those to which I am not invited,’ answered 
the bon vivant. 


What is a ‘‘ portracted meeting?’ Edith. It 
is a thing which the servant girl says she goes 
to when she don’t get in until two o’clock in 
the morning. 


A dandy, wishing to be witty, accosted an old 
rag-man as follows: ‘‘You take all sorts of 


jump in, jump in!” 


Correspondents of the New York Sun are 
discussing the question, ‘‘Can a man marry on 
$10 a week?” He cannot if the girl is aware of 
the amount of his income. 


English ladies are compelled to appear at 
court in low-necked dresses and short sleeves. 
Some of them are said to remind one of a giraffe 
wearing a turn down collar. 


New York city pays $7,000,000 a year for its 
religion and $22,000,000 for its drinks, which 
goes toshow that New York is having more 
fun in this world than it will have in the next. 


When aman is dismissed from his employ- 
ment he always has a good deal to say against 
his employers. A man, in fact, is like a gun. 
He makes a great noise when he is discharged. 


Every sensible man in Chicago who has seen 
Langtry has gone home and remarked to 
his wife: ‘‘ Well, well; if she’s good looking, I 
wonder what they’d call you?’’ Some wives take 
it as a compliment. 


Standing before a clergyman who was about 
to marry him, a rustic was asked, ‘ Wilt 
thou have this woman,’’ &c. The man stared 
in surprise, and replied: ‘* Ay, surely! Whoy, 
I kummed a puppus!”’ 


Two hundred and four New York youths un- 
der twenty years of age have married within a 
ear. ‘It issad tosee the little children torn 
rom their homes, but New York young women 
keep reaching for husbands. 


A German at a hotelin this city the other 
day had some Limburger cheese sent to him. 
A little boy who sat beside him turned to his 
mother and exclaimed: ‘‘Mamma, how I wish 
I was deaf and dumb in my nose.”’ 


“‘T can never, never express my love for 
you,”’ he said in a burst of emotion as his arm 
tightened about her waist, and she helped him 
out of the difficulty in a breath of girlish intui- 
tion by suggesting that he,could *‘ send it by 
mail for three cents.” ; 


“Mr. Gilhooly,” said a diminutive boy, with 
a handful of Dille, ‘‘when are you going to pa 
this bill for them boots you have got on?” 
‘* How old are you, sonny?” ‘‘ Ten years old.” 
“ Go tell your pa you have got too much curi- 
osity for your age.’’ 


The law against the importation of American 
hogs into Germany goes into effect in a month. 
The man who takes two seats in a crowded car 
while a woman with a baby stands in the aisle, 
and other men of like tendency, will please 
take notice, Germany don’t want them. 


The New Orleans Picayune is positive that 
just for the sake of doing something unusual 
and being talked about, there are men who 
would attempt to get up a subscription for the 
relief of those who had lame thumbs caused by 
the labor of cutting coupons from their own 
government bonds. 








A Sufferer from Rheumatism. 

I limped aboutfor years with a cane, and 
could not bend down without excruciating 
pain. Parker’s Ginger Tonic effected an as- 
tonishing cure and keeps me well. It is infal- 
lible. M. Guilfoyle, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Che Household. 


HOME 








EDUCATION. 





There never was a truer saying cast 
upon the sea of proverbs than this: ‘‘ One 
half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives.” It is, perhaps, a wise 
provision of nature that this is so, yet 
could the grumblers occasionally take a 
peep into the lives of their envied neigh- 
bors, no doubt they would find much less 
to mourn over in their own little world. 
To the woman shut up within four brick 
walls, the country seems particularly in- 
viting when spring shyly-advances. Her 
mind revels in homely country scenes, 
not homely to her hungry mental vision. 
In imagination she feels the warm wind, 
redolent with earthy odors, kissing her 
cheek, sees new verdure creeping over 
forest and field, hears the sounds of 
awakening life, and longs unutterably for 
the privilege of roaming at will out in the 
free sunshime. She groans in spirit as 
she views the realities of her position. 
Spring bring no joyous notes, for the un- 
ceasing hum of city life is borne more 
sharply to her ears, her prettiest fancies 
are rudely disturbed by the cries of the 
street venders, which seem to multiply 
as spring advances; and the familiar 
call of ‘‘Ap-pools, ap-po-o-ls” grows 
more aggravating, the toot of the 
ragman’s horn more rasping, the 
street gamins’ quarrels more loud 
and unbearable. The breeze which 
flutters the lace curtain at her window is 
laden with odors from decaying garbage 
in back yards and alleys, while her vision 
is bounded by the smoky walls and tall 
chimneys, to one wee patch of sky, the 
never charming vistas of gaping garbage 
barrels, divorced hoopskirts, broken 
dishes and the irrepressible tin cans. 

On the other hand, her envied sister in 
the country looks upon out upon a wintry 
scene grown monotonous, feels in her 
secret heart that she has somehow been 
cheated of something that is rightfully 
hers, and thinks of the many delights her 
city sister enjoys, and envies her. She 
longs for the concerts, the lectures, the 
pictures, the books which are so free to 
her, and sometimes almost grows bitter 
over her deprivations. 

I almost feel as though I ought to beg 
the FarMEr’s pardon for this long digres- 
sion. Were I to offer an apology it would 
be to the effect that so many letters, of 
late, have come fluttering into my hand 
bearing such burdens of longing and 
discontent, I cannot help this one note of 
sympathetic recognition. So many letters 
have asked me to untie the following hard 
knot: ‘‘How can I improve? How can I 
keep pace with the onward movement of 
the world, when I am immured in the 
country, the extent of my attainments a 
district school education?” I shall not 
attempt to answer the foregoing questions 
in full. It requires abrighter brain than I 
possess to do so, but if from the light of 
my own experience I am able to givea 
hint, a new thought to one alone, I shall 
feel amply rewarded for making an effort 
to lessen the difficulty. 

‘Phere never was a time in the history of 
the world when the means for acquiring 
a liberal education were so absolutely free 
as now. The daily paper vividly portrays 
every event worthy of note that may take 


old machine sounded like the hum of a bumble- | American woman who isn’t looking forward to] place in any part of the globe. Artists 


and engravers are constantly placing be- 
fore us faithful copies of persons and 
places, while all the wealth of cultivated 
and great minds is given to the world in 
the books and pamphlets of the day, 
which are so abundant and cheap that 
the poorest cottage need not be without 
them. Itis an astonishing fact that the 
very best thought of the period makes its 
first appearance in periodical literature. 
Scientific discoveries, strange phenomena, 
bibliographical research, exciting adven- 
tures, gems of poetry, interesting bio- 
graphy—all are poured into the clamor- 
ing maw of the magazine; magazines 
gotten up with such extravagant eare and 
extensive menus, that the daintiest, most 


perspiration | trumpery in your cart, don’t you?” ‘Yes, | fastidious mental epicure must fain be 


delighted and content. There is no good 
reason why the farmer’s wife and children 
should not possess these treasures, and 
surrounded by pure atmosphere, secure 
from very many of the temptations which 
invest the city, serenely look out 
upon the world and its movements, un- 
touched by its stains, ennobled by its 
philanthropies. 
The real difficulty is in choosing from 
all this wealth of literature that which we 
need, and here unfortunately no definite 
rule can be given because the choice to 
be made must be as varied as the de- 
mands of different natures. 
To the already overworked housewife 
the plan of reading seems out of the ques- 
tion, yet it has been demonstrated again 
and again that ‘where there is a will 
there is a way.” One of the most ac- 
complished Latin scholars among my 
lady friends is one who did all the house- 
work for a family of seven, including a 
bedridden parent. She told me that she 
mastered the whole Latin grammer while 
washing dishes. In her pantry and 
around her kitchen were all sorts of con- 
trivances for holding an open book, so 
that as she flitted about her work, oc- 
casionally her eye would catch a sentence 
and her brain would digest it while her 
fingers continued busy. 
Much of the domestic drudgery leaves 
the mind free, and when the brain has 
some rich thought, some pleasant bit to 
feed upon, the weary worker forgets 
that ’tis drudgery and is often suxprised 
that the tedious task is so quickly finished. 
It is not the amount one reads so much 
as the amount one assimilates that marks 
the difference between individuals, «yet 
hungry seeker for knowledge forgets this, 
and looking at the tempting array upon 
the library shelves, longs to devour all, 
grows discouraged and accomplishes 
nothing. If any one, feels she has no 
time to read, let her try this small ex- 
periment. Sit down and read slowly, 
carefully, ten minutes; at the end of that 
time note the number of pages and mul- 
tiply by six. How much have you fora 
week? Aren’t you astonished at that 
amount? There is something radically 
wrong in your life if you cannot devote 
ten minutes per day to self-culture; you 





owe it to your family, your friends to do 
this, and she who tries systematically to 
do so need not long remain rusty or 
ignorant. If you are really in earnest, do 
not allow yourself to read ‘“‘by fits and 
starts,” but let a portion of each day be 
set aside for this express purpose. Having 
determined upon the time, the next point 
is what to read. Do not plan any special 
course at first, but pick up the first book 
or paper that comes to your hand, make 
the author’s thought your own, and al- 
most before you know it there will come 
trooping to your mind questions in refer- 
ence to it which you cannot answer; 
questions which will direct yeu intoa 
new channel and like the ‘‘Will-o-the- 
Wisp” lead you on and on into new fields 
of thought, until by and by you will no 
longer be troubled about ‘‘what next,” 
for the problem has solved itself. 

I know of nothing better to place in the 
hands of young people than a copy of St. 

Vicholas or Wide Awake. Either will be 
the very best teacher you can give them. 
It will cost you but three dollars per year, 
and will cultivate the thinking and 
observing power more than a year of 
school work. If in addition to this you 
can place a first class illustrated journal 
within reach of the family, for instance, 
Harper's or Century magazines, you have, 
for a very small sum, given yourself and 
family a bird’s eye view of the world, the 
companionship of the best minds, and an 
unfailing source of profit and delight for 
a whole year. 

If along with the reading habit comes a 
desire to possess a small library, a desire 
which is quite likely to come, and one 
which is commendable in its way, you 
will find it comparatively easy to gratify 
it. In order, however, that you may get 
the fullest delight therefrom, I must hope 
that you will have to plan and save in 
order to buy each book. Handsomely 
bound and well printed copies of all the 
standard works of poetry, travel, bio 
graphy and oratory can be purchased for 
seventy five cents per volume, while the 
rarest book of all, and which no home 
should be without, viz. the scrap-book, 
can be obtained almost without money 
and without price. 

I have by no means exhausted the sub- 
ject, but enough has been said perhaps 
to give a hint of how the plan should be 
carried out. If further hints are desired, 
communicate with me and I will gladly 
aid as far as ability will permit. 3 
Detroit, March 2%. ee 
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MONOTONY. 








The greatest complaint of woman 
seems to be the ‘‘monotony” of life. 
The burden of ever recurring necessities, 
cooking, washing dishes,, sweeping 
and dusting, becomes unbearable. They 
grow frantic, their nerves succumb and 
they wish the work or themselves in 
“‘ Jericho.” 

If you try to persuade them that this 
monotony pervades all employments and 
all circumstances to a greater or less de. 
gree, you are sharply cutoff with ‘‘I can’t 
help it,” or ‘“‘I don’t care.” It seems to 
me itis the spirit in which we take up 
our work, rather than the work itself, 
that makes the task irksome. 

If we plan our work ahead as well as 
possible, and then, with this plan in 
mind, keep the various parts moving har- 
moniously, not trying to bear the burden 
of all, but giving attention to the work in 
hand, it will prove a great help. But the 
first desideratum, after all, is to approach 
the work as a duty; a return of effort that 
others are making for us;a labor of love 
which will give pleasure to those who in 
turn labor for our pleasure. In short, if we 
can work as a ‘“‘mutual admiration 
society,” instead of as isolated, abused, 
overtaxed mortals, the sting will be to a 
great extent taken from the monotony of 
labor. 

One woman rises with a willing heart, 
cheerfully prepares the morning meal, 
dresses the little ones, hastily perhaps, but 
patiently soothing their petulance with a 
smile, caress or kiss, sends them to their 
play and the good man to his work 
strengthened with good humor, and the 
work moves on as if by magic. She will 
be tired, it is true, but she will have 
swept away many an annoying strain. 
Another rises all at cross purposes with 
herself. The work is a dreaded task, only 
to be borne as a burden impossible to 
evade, frowns cloud her brow, her tongue 
issharp. She hurries the breakfast pre- 
parations, snaps out her requests or com- 
mands to her husband, dresses the chil- 
dren with such vim that they howl, then 
gives them a shake or a slap that in- 
creases their terror and her rage. She 
moves around in a savage state of mind, 
half conscious of her own wrong doing, 
yet firmly set on blaming every one else. 
Even the work is blamed as going wrong, 
and in a most unamiable frame of mind 
she goes through her duties, and no won- 
der she concludes ‘‘no one has such hard 
work or so many trials as a farmer’s wife, 
and that no work is so monotonous as 
hers.” She blames her husband for want 
of sympathy and yet would resent with a 
snap of the eye and elevated shoulder any 
approach in a caressing way. She blames 
the children for their crossness, and yet 
has no time to allow them caresses. And 
when these evils become chronic she is a 
most innocent and injured being. 

There are many cases where the patient, 
earnest, working wife is not appreciated, 
and is hurried and snubbed by a heart- 
less husband asa machine, to be of use 
only to get the greatest amount of help 
from, but there is another side to the 
picture and it is but fair to look on that 
side, as well as on this. There are also 
women who will overwork themselves, 
rather than accept help which the husband 
would willingly procure, and then wear 
martyr airs. This is rather a digression 
from the text of ‘“‘monotony,” but is use- 
ful as giving light on the matter, as such 
feelings induce the unhappy possessor 
to feel that life is a burden and existence 
unsupportable, and sameness of happen- 
ings a punishment frightful to contem- 
plate. : 

We may see monotony or variety in all 
things; it depending on ourselves to frame 
the object glass through which we distin- 
guish them. The seasons whirl in the 
same recurring round, day and night recur 
in the same unbroken succession, youth, 





manhood and old age come to all, birth 
and death begin and finish all lives, the 
the farmer plows, sows and reaps, year 
after year. We eat, drink and sleep with 
the same regularity that we cook, wash 
dishes and sweep; and why one is more 
monotonous than the other, igyone of those 
things ‘no fellow can find out,” unless 
it is ‘‘all in the eye” of the looker on. 

A diseased and distorted view of sur- 
surroundings may obtain from no fault of 
aperson, who may be enfeebled by sick- 
ness or nerves worn out by undue excite- 
ment or overwork, that is excusable; but 
that any should allow themselves to fall 
into a morbid habit of faultfinding or 
morose self-pity is foolish in the extreme. 
Let us all look on the world as a busy, 
happy hive, and on ourselves as ‘bees 
working to gather all the honey possible, 
and exert ourselves to kill the droning 
spirit of those who would persuade them 
selves and others that it is only a fit place 
for spiders with their webs and poison 
fangs. Hurrah for an active, useful, hap- 
py life! ASAE: 


GREENFIELD, March 23rd. 
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HOME HINTS. 








Contrive as to time the best I can, I can 
never go into my neighbor Mrs. B——’s; 
without finding her ‘‘in the suds,” as it 
is commonly termed. I have been there 
in the morning, afternoon and evening, 
and all days in the week, yet there is al- 
ways the same turmoil and confusion. 

It can not be otherwise, the way she 
plans, (or rather does not plan) her work. 
She bakes when her “cupboard is bare,’, 
washes when the clothes are all dirty, 
irons when necessity compels her to, 
sweeps and cleans when she feels like it} 
It is from such’ persons we hear the 
phrases, ‘household drudgery,” ‘‘house- 
hold slaves,” and that they ‘‘ never have 
any time” to read, to cultivate flowers, or 
for any recreation. 

Is this necessary? Why can we not 
have some regular systematic way of doing 
housework, and carry it out persistently 
over all ordinary obstacles? It is our 
business; our vocation; let us be masters 
of it, not slaves to it. 

There is just about such a routine to 
be gone through with in the course of a 
week in any household, large or small. 
Let it be divided up so as to distribute the 
work as nearly alike as to the time re- 
quired for doing it as possible, for every 
day, leaving a margin for extras, such as 
company, visiting, and accidents, that 
will happen to the best regulated homes. 
Every one must adapt this plan to their 
own ideas of convenience, and economy of 
time and labor. Much useless confusion, 
worry and fret will be saved, and then we 
shall avoid having that third hand (behind 
hand) to discourage us all the time. 

Farmers’ wives, and ladies of all classes, 
are finding so many more profitable ways 
of spending their leisure time than they 
used to, that it is more irmortant to 
systematize and simplify their work. 

Any kind of work that we could do with 
our hands, no matter how much time it 
required, we were justified in doing; but 
now there are so many different machines 
to assist us, that our time is of more im- 
portance to us in other ways. 

I know that sickness and small children 
will take the pet theories out of the most 
methodical of housekeepers, but they 
must cling to at least the shadow of them, 
while waiting for better times. 

There are many exceptions to the in- 
dividual I first mentioned as a representa- 
tive of aclass. For instance, I know if I 
drop in Tuesday afternoon to see my 
friend Mrs. E—, I will find her sitting 
by the west window with her mending 
basket by her side, that her clothes-bars 
are filled with ironed clothes, and that six 
necely browned loaves of fresh bread are 
on the pantry shelf. She will find many 
leisure hours during the week to refresh 
herself mentally and physically, and will 
not talk somuch to youofthe “burdens,” 
the ‘‘trials,” the ‘‘treadmill” of house- 
keeping, and Saturday afternoon will 
find her house in order and _ herself ready 
to enjoy a restful Sabbath. C. 
LitTLE PRAIRIE RONDE, March 24th. 
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That poor bedridden, invalid wife, sister 
mother, or daughter, can be made the picturé 
of health by a few bottles of Hop Bitters. 
Will you let them suffer when so easily cured? 
® 


AN eastern gentleman who works in the 
garden of human souls and also raises fine 
vegetables, says that when he transplants 
cabbages, he removes all the leaves. 


Taylor, Woolfendes 


& Co., 


165 &167 Woodward Avenne 











DETROIT, 


No Quarter on Prices! 
Good Goods & Low Prices Will Tell 


During the month of January, in order 
to reduce and clean up stock before In- 
ventory, we shall offer our entire assort 
ment of 


MICH. 


Silks, Velvets, Plushes 
DRESS GOODS & CLOAKS 
—AT— 


A TREMENDOUS SACRIFICE. 


{™ Do not fail to see them, as decided 
BARGAINS are offered in every Depart- 
ment. 


TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN & CO. 
165 & 167 Woodward Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





FLOWER SEEDS FOR SALE. 


At five cents a paper, 50 cents per dozen papers, 
or 30 for one do i "All seeds warranted. Also 
Bulbs and Perennial Plants for sale cheap. 

MRS. M. A. FULLER, 





mr03-3t Box 267%, FENTONVILLE, Mich. 


Michigan Central R. R. 


Depot foot of Fourth street, Ti 
Jefferson ave., and Depot. Saishigen Goaeen mae 
arrive and depart on Chicago time, Canada South- 
ern Division trains on Detroit time. 


; Leave. A 
Chicago Time. going west tia wok 

New York Limited Ex.. *4.00 am 11 
Mail,viaMain& Airline *7.00am er : 
Da Express... ....... *9.35 a m *6.30 p m 
Kal. & Three Rivers Ac *4,05 p m *11.50am 
Jackson Express....... *5,55 p m *10.00a m 
Evening Express......, +8.00 p m *8.00 am 
Pacific Express........ §9.50 p m §3.35 am 
Bais GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 

as xpress... *4.00 am 11. 
Day Express........, -»  *9,85am 26.20 P m 
Grand Rapids Express. 4.05pm  *11.50am 
Night Express......... §9.50 p m *8.00 @ m. 


SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINB. 


Bay City & Sag. Exp.. #925 a * 
Marquett & Mac’w. Ex. 85.00 Pp - si : — 
Night Express......... +11.00 pm *7.10 am 
TOLEDO TRAINS. 

Cincinnati Express.... *8.40 am 

St.L. Cin, Clev. and Col —§3.25 pm foto 5 m 
Grosse Isle Accom’tion. *4.40 pm #825 am 
Cincinnati Express.... §6.45 p m *7.40 p m 


Canada Division. 
BUFFALO TRAINS. 








’ Leave. Arrive. 
Detroit Time. going east. from east. 
Atlantic Express....... §4.15 am 9, 
Mail and Accommodt’n st pm kort dy 
Fast Day Express...... 12.40 noon 3.80 p mm 
Lightning Expregs..... 12.10 m’t i 45am 
§Daily. *Except Sundays. tExcept Saturdays. 


CHAS. A. WARREN, 
City P. & T. Agt. 
Feb. 18, 1883. Detroit, Mich. 


O. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen'l P. & T. Agt., 
Chicago, NL 





AKE SHORE & MICHIGAN - 
L RAILWAY. en 





Cincinnati, Colum’s and Leave Arrive. 
an ales : 7 40 am 1 30 pm 
lcago Express........ 9 20 q 
—— Fee on Cleve- sia a 
an uffaloExpress 325 pm vg 
Fayette, Chicago & Cin- . —— 
cinnati Express...... 6 40 pm 10 50 am 





The 7 40 p m train will arrive, and the 3 25 pm 
train depart from the Fourth street depot. Other 
trains will arrive and depart from the Brush street 
depot. Daily except Sunday. 

p-town ticket office No, 154 Jefferson Avenue, 


LINT & PERE MARQUETTE RAIL- 
F WAY.” : 





Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office | 
154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depot. 


All Trains run on Detroit Time. 


. . Arrive, De 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *11:40am “ohare 


Bay City & Ludington Exp *4:15pm  *12:08n 
Bay City & Saginaw Ex . #10:30 pm %5 345 on 
Bay City & Ludington Exp 43:30am *11:55 pn 


Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Car 
on Day Trains. 
*Daily except Sundays —_+Daily. 
C. A. WARREN, P. & T. Agt, 


J ABASH, ST. LOUIS & PACIFIC R. R. 


Depot foot of Twelfth Street. 
Chicago time. 








Trains run on 


’ ; Leave. Arrive. 
Indianapolis Express.. 7.00 am 7.50 pm 
Butler Accommodation, 5.05 pm 10.00 am 
Ind. and St. Louis Exp. +9.40 pm 12.05 pm 


t=" Trains leave Fourth Street depot, via To e- 
do, Detroit time: 7.40 am; 3.45 pm; 7.05 pm. 
*Daily. t¢Except Saturday. 
Pullman sleeper through to Indianapolis and 
Louisville. ; 
City Ticket Office 167 Jefferson Avenue. 
W. H. UNDERWOOD, City 'Bicket Agent. 
FRANK E. SNOW, General Agent. 
\ ETROIT, MACKINAW & MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD. 
January 15th, 1883. 
Pioneer East and West Line through the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 





EAST. STATIONS. WEST. 

S15 am. fe... Marquette ...... A 430 p.m. 
UME’ or cavedneed OTM io os: sein-eie 818 * 
EO eal stecopnlaca ee 245 
2: a Munising ........ 200 “* 

bh | keene Tr cL) Son wie < 

ee Sawidasten McMillan ........ 11 15 a.m. 

mS assiadicicitre Dollarville ....... 10 50 

ee  ciscinidiaiers Newberry ........ 1030 “ 

7 Ges , eer. L 7380 “* 

Via M. C. R. R. 

(aL oo) ee Bay Cy so... 9 45 p.m. 

(2b, 2a roe Lapeer Junct...... 7 21 
WEE es). kalsiecncts Port Huron... .... 415 * 

CM Ae Saginaw City .>.... oa 
Wee! eacecteieaate Langing......... 535 *“ 
Pee | Sane qoecie Jackson......... ai 
D ) yr + a le er Detroit .......... 500 

Via G.R. & I. R.R 

y! |) 3: Se Grand Rapids...... 515 * 

went xeaduas Kalamazoo....:... 2% “ 


Connections are made at St. Ignace with: The 
Michigan Central Railroad for Detroit and all 
points in Michigan and in the east, south and 
southeast. Trains leave Mackinaw City 8 30 a. m. 
and 9 30p.m. The Grand Rapids & Indiana R. 
R. for Grand Rapids, Fort Wayne and the South 
and East. Leaving Mackinaw City at 9 50 p. m. 
Connections made at Marquette with the Mar- 
quette, Houghton & Ontonagon Railroad for the 
Iron and Copper Districts. 
Trains daily except Sunday. 
D. McCOOL, FRANK MILLIGAN, 
Gen’l Sup't., Gen’l Frt. & Pass. Agt., 
Marquette, Mich. Marquette, Mich. 


Fort Wayne& Jackson R.R 
THE SHORT LINE 


For all points South, Southeast and Southwest, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and St. Louis, 


Commeneing Thursday, June ist, 1882, trains 
will leave as follows: 














SourTH. EXPRESS, EXPRESS. ACCOM. 
Lv. Bay City... 5 2p.m. 700sm. .... 
Saginaw.... 6 30 7 58 ‘ae 
Lamsing.... 9 2° 10 2 <a . 
Gd Rapids.10 20 6 00 12 25 aw 
Detroit ..... 9 7 00 4 05 p.m, 
Ann Arbor..11 17 8 45 5 22 
Jackson.... 6 30a,m, 12 02m. 6 55 p.m. 
Ar. Fort Wayne.10 15 8 50p. m 9 20 a, m 
NORTH. EXPRESS. EXPRESS. ACCOM. 
Lv. Fort Wayne.1145a,m, 500p.m. 100a.m, 
Ar. Auburn Jc..12 45 p.m. 6 00 3 00 
Jackgon...... 840p.m. 920p.m. 9 20 a,m, 
Ann Arbor.. 5 07 10 26 10 84 
Detroit..... 6 30 11 40 11 50 
G’d Rapids.10 30 710a,m, 4380p. m, 
Lansing.... 5 35 8 20 teceses 
Saginaw... 8 25 10 55 westdaae 
Bay City... 9 20p.m, 1155a.m. ........... 
All trains daily except Sunday. Accommodation 


south from Waterloo on Mondays, not Sundays 


’ H. BROMLEY, 
M.D. WOODFORD,  Gen’l Fr’t & Pas’r Agt 
General Superintendent. 


P)\ETROIT, GRAND HAVEN AND MIL- 
D WAUKEE RAILWAY. 
October 16, 1881. 


Trains leave and arrive at Brush street depot 
Dotroit time, asfollews: 
Trains Leave— 

Express, at 7:30 A. M. for Saginaw and ~— —- 

Mail, at 11:00 4. m., for Grand Rapids, Gran 
Haven, and Milwaukee 

Grand Rapids Express,6:00 P. M. 

Night Express at 10:45 p. m. for Grand Rapids, 
and Grand Haven Sleeping Car attached. 
Trains Arrive-- 

Through Mail, 5:20 ¢. wi. 

Detroit Express, 12:15 P. M 

Night #ixpress. }6:30 9. m. 

Holly Exproes, 8:00 4. M. 

T. TANDY, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Detroit. 


Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 


is an electrified and vegetable internal or external 
harmless medicine that advertises itself by givin 
universal satisfaction to druggists, physicians an 
all faithful consumers when used as directed; and 
quick relief in asthma, catarrh, coughs, cold in the 
head, sore throat, hoarseness, croup, quinsey, diph- 
theria, pleurisy, neuralgia of the stomach and 
bowels, blind or external piles, burns, scalds, sore 
or granulated eyelids, inflamed, caked or broken 
breast, sore nipples, chafes on babies or adults, 
painful injuries, sumach poison, poisonous wounds 
painful gatherings in the ear or earache, teeth that 
ulcer or ache, scrofula or muscular swellings of 
the breast, barber's itch, dandruff, chapped or 
rough = » —" sore corns, old sores, and 
ingrowing toe nails. : 

Shaa steen’s Lavender Ointment 
is soothing, cooling, cleansing, hea’ing, strength- 
ening and relieves soreness, swellings and painful 
injuries as soon as it is thoroughly epplicd. Also 
a veterinary curative in kicks, calks, galls, scratch- 
es, sore teats and caked bag, it havin: no equals in 
curative properties. Flies will not trouble flesh 
wounds where 9 
Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 
ia used. Sold by druggists at 25 and 50 cents, or 
forwarded by mail on receipt of price. Dr. H. 
Sharpsteen, proprietor, Marshall, mich., who an- 
swers all inquiries promptly. Druggists please 
send to the laboratory for print. 


LYON&HEALY 2 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
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Peterinary Department 


Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late o 
Philadelphia, Pa., author of *“ The Horse and its 
es,” * Cattle and their Diseases,’ Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry,” ‘Horse Training Made 
Easy,” etc. Professional advice through the col- 
wmns of this journal to regular subscribers Sree. 
ties desiring information will be required to 
gend their full name and address to the office of 
the Farmer. No questions will be answered by 
mail unless accompanied by @ fee of one dollar. 
In order that correct information may be given 
the symptoms should be accurately described, how 
standing, together with color and age of ani- 
poe 4 and what treatment, if any, has been resorted 
fo. Private address, 201 First Street, Detroit. 














“ Indigestion in a Mare. 





Cow es, Neb., March 9th, 1883. 


VeterinaryEditor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—I have a dark _bay mare, 
five years old this spring. During the 
past eight days has stood in a square stall, 
and fed three times a day, as_ follows: 
eight ears of corn together with their 
husks and bright wheat straw. drove 
her and mate with just the harness on, 
after watering, two miles; in going, she 
seemed to be in pain, after I had got a 
mile, slightly lifted her tail and raising 
her hind feet to her belly. I stopped and 
rubbed her with my hand a few minutes, 
and the sweat started on her neck and 
flanks, but was soon quiet and easy. I 
then, at the end of two miles, 
hitched her to the wagon and drove five 
miles—she seemed to be all right. I then 
hitched her to the side of the wagon and 
went to dinner, when I came back she 
stood on three legs, and the fourth rested 
with the toe on the ground. When I 
moved her she could not bear her weight 
on it, and I was told ‘‘she had thrown her 
stifle.” Her other leg was strapped, and I 
rubbed on the white of two eggs and salt, 
then rubbed her well for three hours with 
hand and cob, but about every three 
hours she had spells of pain, and trem- 
bled. I concluded her ‘‘stifle” was all 
right. In the mean time her belly near 
the hind legs became tender, and_ she 
would stamp and bite when the hand was 
pressed on it. She had made no water 
since morning except at dark, when she 
had hard work to pass about a gill. I 
then blanketed her well, gave her one 
ounce sweet spirits of nitre and half an 
ounce of laudanum, in about an hour af- 
ter she passed both manure and water, 
which seemed natural, and she was quiet- 
er. At day-light I led her home and she 
lay down in her stable three times, twice 
being on the side that was claimed to be 
“stifled.” She ate her straw and corn, 
and about three quarts of potatoes, and 
seemed easy; drank four buckets of water 
during the day, the last two at night. I 
added a handful of salt and gave her one- 
half pint of linseed oil. She took the 
horse the 24th day of February. She isa 
half-blood Norman and weighs 1,250 Ibs. 
in fair order. What was the matter, 
and is my treatment detrimental? We 
have no veterinary here, and I ath inex- 
perienced with horses. By answering 
what ailed her, and what the proper treat- 
ment would be, you will confer a favor 
on the subscriber. My neighbors all had 
a different treatment, and I was compelled 
to use my own judgment. 

H. L. HAWKINS. 

Answer.—Your letter being an unusu- 
ally long one, and our columns over 
crowded, our answer is necessarily 
brief. From the symptoms you have 
given, the probabilities are that the cause 
of the trouble was indigestion. Not see- 
ing the animal the nature of the lameness 
we cannot determine; it may have been 
from sprain or injury during her paroxy- 
sms of pain. In such a case the foot, 
then the hock should be examined; such a 
symptom indicates either one or the other, 
though it might arise from other causes. 
Driving the animal after showing the 
first symptoms of pain was an error; had 
you put her 1n the stable, and taken all 
feed away from her, and given an ano- 
dyne, it would have relieved her. The 
following would have been _ proper: 
Tincture of opium and essence of pepper- 
mint, of each 10z.; tincture of aconite 
root 10 drops, put in 6 oz. of water, for one 
dose. If the lameness continues, Evinco 
Liniment is the best application we know 


of. 





Scab in Sheep. 





CENTERVILLE, March 12th, 1883., 

Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Please let know in your next issue of 
the FarMER what ails my sheep and what 
cure to apply; they are pulling their wool 
and scratching with their feet. I have 
examined them and found colored bunches 
and a kind of yellow matter oozing out of 
them. I feed them corn stalks and hay, I 
fed them half a bushel of oats once a day. 
Since they commenced to pull their wool 
I stopped it. The first I noticed it was 
two years ago; now there are three times 


as many affected as there were then. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—The trouble with your sheep 
is evidently scab, a cutaneous disease, 
caused and propagated by a minute insect, 
the acarus. It causes much annoyance to 
the sheep, which are almost constantly 
rubbing themselves against posts, stumps, 
or other objects within their reach. When 
it makes its appearance in a flock of sheep, 
it requires much care and attention to 
eradicate it. Much maybe done by way 
of prevention; cleanliness, together with 
proper ventilation when the sheep are 
housed, as a sanitary measure is of more 
importance than all other means of pre- 
vention. Sheep kept clean are not affect- 
ed by scab, except when communicated 
by scabby sheep. Treatment: Separate 
the scabby from the healthy sheep. Shear 
off their wool, then wash them all over 
with strong soap suds, using a soft brush 
to make the washing more thorough; 
then wash all over with a strong decoc- 
tion of tobaccointhe samemanner. They 
must now be placed in new and comfort- 
able quarters, separate from the other 
sheep. Repeat the washing once a week 
until all trace of the disease disappears. 
Hastings recommends a wash of “one part 
creosote to 80 parts of water,” as one of 
the best and safest washes known for this 
disease. 


Probably Chronic Pleurities. 








HowE tt, Mich., March 15,1883. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Smr:—I have aroan six year old horse 
that has not been in good condition this 
winter; he was castrated last spring, and 
worked hard all summer which took off 
his flesh. When driven his breathing is 
not easy. He never coughs, nor anything 
showing poor wind, only a flank motion 
that he has, showing that his breathing is 
not easy. Has had taken from him what 
is called a bean on the end of the penis. 
Has had four ounces of spirits of niter for 
his water within the last month, which 
has helped him very much; in fact he fis 
taking on flesh freely, and feels well, but 
when slightly pulled shows the same la- 
bored breathing, or when being driver; 
naturally he isa very fine easy traveler. 
I judge his difficulty comes from foul wa- 
ter, as he passes (or did before giving ni- 
ter) very little, and that thick and strong 
smelling. I am anxiou to get him in con- 


dition for spring work. Can he have 
anything more done, or will he get alon 
as he is. Is not costive. Eats like a wolf. 
The mare you prescribed for is coming 
through allright. SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer.—The disturbed respiration in 
your horse can hardly be associated with 
any difficulty in the urinary apparatus, 
but is probably due to smre lesion of the 
pleura, a membrane covering the lung 
and lining the chest, the result of improp- 
er treatment or neglect in early life, from 
an attack of what is properly called lung 
fever. This diagnosis may not be correct- 
ly formed, but such a condition produces 
such effects. If we are correct, there is 
little chance of effecting a cure. There 
are other causes which produce like symp- 
toms, but you have given no symptoms 
indicating them. Such an animal is unfit 
for fast or heavy work. Stimulate the 
kidneys oocasionally with a little nitre as 
circumstances may require, and keep 
clean. 





Obscure Lameness. 





DIAMONDALE, March 17, 1883. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Srr:—I have a grey mare, ten 
years old, that has been slightly lame for 
about two or three months in the nigh 
fore leg. For a few weeks she has been 
quite lame; stands with the leg stretched 
out when resting. The shoulder is slight- 
ply shrunken. She seems perfectly well 
otherwise. Have had her shoe taken off 
and foot examined and that was all right. 
Have rubbed the shoulder with a liniment 
made of laudanmn, turpentine and cam- 
phor, also have rubbed it with smooth- 
stone. Can you tell what is the matter? 
also if you think her curable, and if you 
think she is, what shall I dofor her? Per- 
haps it will be of use to you to know that 
she is a large, clumsy animal, and has 
slipped some on the icy roads this winter, 
but not much. Ama subscriber for the 
Farmer. Please reply as soon as possible 
through the columns of that paper, and 
oblige, A. G. 

Answer.—The symptoms mentioned 
gives no positive indications by which to 
locate the seat of lameness. The sweenied 
condition of the muscles of the shoulder 
is a symptom of chronic lameness or loss 
of muscular power, caused by injury 
anywhere in the front limbs, as the foot, 
ankle, knee, &c. Extending the foot in- 
dicates trouble below the knee, therefore 
applications to the shoulder is a waste of 
time and money. Apply Evinco liniment 
around the ankle and above the hoof. 


COMMERCIAL, 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 

















Detroit, April 3, 1883. 


Flour.—Receipts for the week, 4,655 bbls; 
against 3,602 bbls the previous week; shipments, 
7,961 bbls. Business of very light proportions, 
and confined to the upper grades for the local trade. 
Prices show no change since our last report. Quo- 
tations yesterday were as follows: 


RIP NRBE coo xe enutssoe ones sneP $5 75 @ 

Winter wheats, city brands........ 5 25 @5 50 
Winter wheat brands, country...... 500 @ 

APE RUN ose osc, sass nu0ss0000 6% @7 00 
DESIRE IPIMAD.; 1. 00.0 2005 50.00.00 6 25 @6 50 
Minnesota patents.............0.000 7 50 68 50 
PP ORE nye sess welkspbew: cssce seen 400 @4% 


Wheat.—There was astronger feeling in the 
market yesterday, and spot wheat, though still in 
light demand, was advanced a point or two over 
Saturday’s figures. The improved feeling was 
evidently the result of recent reports from the 
growing crop. Closing prices were as follows: 
No. 1 white, $1 07%; No.2 do, 91%c; No. 3 do, 
80c14; No. 2 red, $1 10%; No. 3 do, $1 04; rejected, 
7344c. In futures closing prices were as follows: 
April, $1 0714; May, $1 10; June, $1 1153. 

Corn.—There is a quiet market, with prices 
showing a decline from last week’s rates. No. 2 
corn sold yesterday at 52c per bu, and high mixed 
at same figures. Receipts are quite heavy. 

Oats.—The market yesterday was neglected, 
and very few changed hands. No. 2 white are 
quoted at 47c per bu., and No. 2 mixed at 45c. 

Rye.—Market dull at 58@60c per bu. 

Feed.—Inactive; offerings are light. Bran 
would command about $16 25@16 75, and fine feed 
$18 50@19; corn meal, $23@24; corn and oats the 
same, 

Butter.—The market is depressed and unset- 
tled; much of the stock offered is undesirable, be- 
ing inferior in quality, but even good new made 
roll is dull at 18@19c., while old stock cannot be 
placed at over 10@12c. Butter substitutes in an 
attractive condition are quoted at 18@19c, but to 
realize that figure they must be sold as,genuine 
butter. 

Cheese.--Market firm and steady, with best 
makes of full cream State selling at 16@17c, the 
latter figure for the choicest selections. 

Eggs.—Very few coming in, and prices have ad- 
vanced to 22c per doz. for fresh. Demands are 
light. 

Beeswax.—Quict but very firm; quotations 
are 26@30c per lb. 

Onions.—Market dull. 
per bbl., and 40@45c per bu. 

Beans.—Market flat. City picked $2 1 
@2 15 per bu.; unpicked, $1 30@1 50. 

Apples.—Dull and weak; good stock are quoted 
at $3 50@3 75 per bbl, with poorer stock quoted at 
$3@3 25 per bbl. 

Apple Jelly.—The market is well supplied at 
7@10c, pure is held at 10@11c. 

Cranberries.—A few are being offered at $4 25 
per bu. 

Dried Fruit.—Apples, 8'4@8%c per Ib.; 
peaches, 15@17c; blackberries, 10@11c; evaporated 
fruit, 15@16c @ hb. 

Hay.—Baled hay is quiet at $12 50@13 on track; 
small invoices on dock about $1 per ton more. 

Clover Seed.—Prime is firm at $835 per bu., 
and No. 2 at $8. There is a fair demand at these 
prices. 

Timothy Seed.—Little moving. 
are $1 75@1 80 per bu. for good seed. 

Poultry.—Chickens are quoted at 15@16c per 
Ib., and turkeys at 18@19c; very little doing. 

Hops.—No sales reported. Quotations are $1 
#@ Ib for choice. 

Peas.—Wisconsin dried blue peas, $1 40@1 50; 
the market is quiet. 

Potatoes.—Very quiet; demands are light and 
so are receipts. Car load lots are quoted at 65c 
per bu., and small lots at 68@70c. 

Honey.—Dull and holders are unable to place 
invoices they are holding. Fine white comb is 
quoted at 18c; strained, 12%c. 

Maple Sugar.—New is being offered at about 
14c; receipts of new are increasing, and old sugar 
is not saleable. 

Provisions.—Mess pork is higher and other 
grades very firm; lard is a shade higher, as are also 
smoked meats. Messand dried beef, and tallow 
are steady and unchanged. Quotations in this mar- 
ket are as follows: 


Prices are $1 40@1 45 


Quotations 





ere rer $18 75 @$19 00 
PN MID  civcn uote scaes cack case @ 195 
Clear do....... Mevabu -- 2050 @ 2100 
Lard in tierces, per bb. i. 1y@ 11% 
Lard in kegs, per ib............. @ 1234 
SS aan @ 13 
SNOMMETE. WET D .... 000 ses0ess0 94@ 9% 
Choice bacon, per fb.......... ; 124@ 

Extra Mess beef, per bbl........ 12% @ 13 00 
A ee eee 74@ 7% 
Dried beef, per B......0. 20.008 12%@ 12% 


Hay.—Thce following is a record of the sales a 
the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week: 


Monday.—22 loads: three at $13, $12, $11 and 
$10; two at $11 50, $9 and $7; one at $14, $13 50, 
$12 50 and $10 25. 

Tuesday.—21 loads: four at $1250 and $12; two 
at $10 50, $9 and $8; one at $14, $13, $11 50, $11, 
$10 25, $10 and $7. 

Wednesday.—33 loads: six at $13; five at $11; 
four at $14 and $12; three at $11 50 and $10; two at 
$12 50, $9 and $8; one at $13 50 and $10 50. 

Thursday.—34 loads: seven at $11; six at $12 and 
$10; five at $13; three at $11 50; two at $14 and $8; 
one at $13 50, $12 50, $10 50 and $7. 

Friday.—24 loads: ten at $12;-seven at $11; ‘one 
at $14, $13 50, $13, $11 50, $10 50, $9 and $8. 

Saturday.—19 loads: six at $12: three at $11 and 
He wn at $14 and $13; one at $15, $12 50 and 

to 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 


Saturday, March 24, 1883. 
The following were the receipts at these yards. 
Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 
No. No. No. 






URES CMG acuta sekckia swan 61 Seat 
DMM UANONIE S56. cus nh sixaake’ 11 61 
TERETE AOTODK 0's :5 0.0104 0,0:01010 5,5: 48 as 
Se ence: | | 60 
PMNS conte chan wounkuhn aa 21 47 55 
1, a aaa me 196 ° 
SPD CALLA tr ishbe censa seen 81 272 
CoO Lee eee 336 . 
BCR > 3 eee 82 eas ast 
ERM ay conics Wicd o0s40p sao 8 85 47 
SERRE MOMIDBW sn iccascctsses s7 Ki 56 
BORNE EDTIED 005 055) sesacecs 49 39 56 
LL ESS cSt ublene ac eaenn 98 604 22 
LT Se arr e 17 ai 1 
ES ee rey 189 
RR ies sans cies cp cia isan Maw ais? 126 . 
MR. a. cen aces cakisaas 63 sie 
NCGS Six cbse es sieleu ses 9 93 
EN Sneha deusies es sane 61 55 10 
SER EBEL.. © \c'a Soph ee aides 21 3 15 
MR cha Gscusiasa nap aehaw sie 23 sins 
SS ea oes 19 116 va 
SUMEME . Occhcs hubs nicke anes 15 203 pam 
a See 17 pies 14 
eT ree 29 29 
on See rer 66 — ae. 
SEM EUENA essa ken ca suis eas 24 190 
BIE WINME: Diccuussenescaanes 45 au 
REMMMEE GC oecccs<kuukaaubesss 19 son 
APS ICO CL SR aera eens 14 oe 
MIRE cs sash an annbsane anh 21 oe 
SEA Sk haca cans enwesees bs 25 65 8 
DRIER Coc cues bs bonus 19 seis 51 
OL 1 Rey oer 15 13 14 
MMMM. ccnceeu eee konan 967 2,578 402 


CATTLE, 


The offerings of cattle at these yards numbered 
967, against 585 last week. The drovers had noth- 
ing to complain of in the cattle trade this week. 
Shippers and butchers were in good attendance, 
and the demand was active at an advance 25 cents 
per hundred over the rates of last week. George 
H. Hammond & Co., of Chicago, had a buyer in 
the market this week, and he succeeded in pur- 
chasing twelve loads of cattle, which will be 
shipped to the slaughtering establishment of this 
firm, outside of Chicago, and will then be shipped 
east. There were more good cattle in the market 
this week than we have had any week during the 
season. The following were the closing 





QUOTATIONS: 
Good to choice shipping steers..... $5 75 @6 75 
Fair shipping steers............... 5 25 @5 50 
Good to choice butchers’s steers... 5 25 @5 75 
Fair butchers’ steers.............. 475 @5 00 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ stock 4 60 @500 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock...... 400 @4 35 
PTB conic oss ause.esseuese ANE SAN 3 @5 00 
SIDE iw A nunienbaiaaew ess *anaw wise 400 @4 2 


Brown sold Flieschman 7 fair butchers’ steers 
av ged Ibs at $4 85, and a stocker weighing 690 lbs 
at $4. 

Spencer sold Burt Spencer 16 good shipping 
steers av 1,347 Ibs at $6. 

Hill sold Burt Spencer 2 good oxen av 1,960 Ibs 
at $5 12%. 

Nicholas sold Fitzpatrick 22 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 906 Ibs at $5 30. 

Hall sold Drake 17 good shipping steers av 1,194 
lbs a $5 90, and 2fair butchers’ steers av 950 lbs 
at $5. 

Major sold Hammond 46 good butchers’ steers av 
1,006 Ibs at $5 40. 

Hope sold Rice 6 good ors rm steers av 1,280 
Ibs at $5 65, and a bull weighing 2,230 lbs at $5. 

Spencer sold Drake 5 fair shipping steers av 1,232 
Ibs at $5 50, and a bull weighing 2,050 lbs at $5. 

Clark sold Drake 8 good butchers’ steers av 997 
Ibs at $5 25. 

Judson sold Rice 4 good shipping steers av 1,340 
Ibs at $5 65. 

Brown sold Burt Spencer 3 fair butchers’ steers 
av 940 Ibs at $5. 

Spencer sold Flieschman 3 fair butchers’ steers 
av 873 lbs at $4 85, and a stocker weighing 710 lbs 


at $4. 
Hosley sold Duff & Caplis 24 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 975 lbs at $5 05. 

Spencer sold Flieschman 8 fair butchers’ steers 
av 916 lbs at $4 80, and a stocker weighing 770 lbs 


at $4. 

Hill sold Hammond 8 good butchers’ steers av 
960 Ibs at $5 25. 

C Roe sold Rice 4choice butchers’ steers av 1,032 
Ibs at $5 60. 

McBride sold Drake 16 good butchers’ steers av 
1,013 lbs at $5 20. 

Judson sold Hammond 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
1,050 lbs at $5, and a fair cow weighing 1,050 lbs at 


50. 

Lathrop sold Hammond a mixed lot of 13 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 947 Ibs at $5, and 20x en 
and a bull av 1,470 lbs at $4 90. 

Ramsey sold Burt Spencer 10 good oxen and 
steers av 1,430 lbs at $5. 

Hill sold Rice a mixed lot of 4 head of good 
butchers’ stock av 962 lbs at $4 90. 

C Roe sold Hammond 31 choice butchers’ steers 
av 1,037 Ibs at $550, and a mixed lot of 4 head of 
good butchers’ stock to Sullivan av 910 Ibs at 


%. 

Sullivan sold Burt Spencer 10 choice butchers’ 
steers av 1,050 lbs at $5 55. 

Bray sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 16 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 847 lbs at $4 60. 

C Roe sold Hammond 18 shipping steers av 1,327 
Ibs at $6 40; 12 choice butchers steers av 1,093 Ibs 
at $5 65, and a bull weighing 1,400 Ibs at $5. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 8 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 840 lbs at $460, and 2 
bulls av 1,120 Ibs at $4. 

McGee sold Hammond 6 good butchers’ cows ay 
1,196 Ibs at $4 75. 

Hope sold Duff & Caplis 5 fair butchers’ steers 
and heifers av 1,004 Ibs at $4 90. 

Campbell sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 18 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 917 lbs at $5. 

C Roe sold Hammond 22 choice butchers’ steers 
av 1,027 lbs at $555; 3 fair ones av 966 lbs at $5 1214, 
and 3 av 923 lbs at $5. 

Conley sold Burt Spencer 51 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,048 Ibs at $5 35. 

Davis sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 5 head of 
coarse butcher's stock av 720 lbs at $4 15, and 16 

ood butchers’ steers and heifers to Rice av 960 
bs at $5 25. ° 

Conley sold Hammond a mixed lot of 9 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 1,034 lbs at $4 60. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 16 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 812 lbs at $4 70. 

Bliss sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 14 head of fair 
butchers’ stock av 867 lbs at $4 60. 

Gray sold Burt Spencer 2 choice oxen av 1,990 

s at $6. 

Devine sold Hammond 3 choice butchers’ steers 
av 1,060 lbs at $5 65. 

Stabler sold Duff & Caplis 10 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 1,063 lbs at $5 10. 

Tinkham sold Burt Spencer 2 coarse oxen av 
1,535 Ibs at $4 40. 

Haywood sold Burt Spencer a choice heifer 
weighing 1,470 lbs_ at $6. 

Campbell sold Fairman 10 stockers av 693 Ibs 


at $4 40. 
Switzer & Ackley sold Hammond 14 good butch- 
ers’ heifers and cows av 1,025 lbs at $5 25. 
Haywood sold Drake 7 choice butchers’ steers 
av 1,154 lbs at $5 50, and 5 good ones av 1,040 lbs at 


25. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Duff & Caplisa mixed. 
lot of 16 head of coarse butchers’ stock av 966 lbs 
at $4 30. 

Haywood sold Duff & Caplisa mixed lot of 8 
head of good butchers’ stock av 757 lbs at $4 80. 

Lovewell sold Hammond 15 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,012 lbs at $5 30; a mixed lot of 6 head of good 
butchers’ stock to John Robinson av 883 lbs at 
$4 80, and 8 coarse ones av 933 lbs at $4. 

Evans sold Burt Spencer 10 choice butchers’ 
steers av 1,090 lbs at $6 05, and 2 good oxen av 1,555 
Ibs at $4 70. 

Donaldson sold Burt Spencer 20 choice butchers’ 
steers av 1,100 lbs at $5 7 

Bray sold Drake 3 good shipping steers av 1,236 
Ibs at $5 75; and 2 coarse oxen av 1,45) Ibs at $4. 

= sold Drake 2choice oxen av 1,990 lbs at 

fo. 
SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 2,578, against 
2,126 last week. The market opened up dull, 
sellers asking a sharp advance over the prices of 
last week, but the buyers held off, until later in 
the day, when sellers weakened and something 
over 1,500 changed hands, the balance being shipp- 
ed by owners. Prices as compared with those of 
last week, were about 10cents per hundred higher. 

Clark sold Andrews 195 av 85 Ibs at $555. 

Donaldson sold Wreford & Beck 126, part lambs, 
av 83 lbs at $6. 

Leidy sold Wreford & Bev 47 av 92 Ibs at $5 90. 

Brown sold Wreford & Bev 12 av 110 lbs at $6. 

Sly sold Duff & Regan 102 av 74 lbs at $5 35. 

Jedele sold Wreford & Beck 187 av 102 lbs at $6. 

Judson sold Switzer & Ackley 85 av 80 lbs at 


> 50. 
Capwell sold Wreford & Beck 39 av 82 lbs at 
5 75, 


Merritt sold Wreford & Beck 29 av 92 lbs at $5 80. 
Clark sold Wreford & Beck 208 av 81 lbs at $5 35. + 
White sold Webb Bros 17 av 100 lbs at $5 70. 
Nichols sold Wreford & Beck 195 av 91 lbs at 
me 


> 50. 

Lovewell sold Wreford & Beck 180 av 107 Ibs at 
$6 25, less $5 on the lot. 

Morey sold Wreford & Beck 61 av 99 lbs at 

5 75. 


iv. 
Spencer sold Wreford & Beck 63 av 8 lbs at 
$4 60 per head. 
Donaldson sold Wreford & Beck 126, part lambs, 
av 83 lbs at $6. 
HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 402, against 
326 last week. The market was active and the re- 
ceipts which were of poor quality changed hands 
at 10 cents per hundred higher than the rates of 
last week. 

Duff & Regan sold Wreford & Beck 13 av 175 
Ibs dt $7 25. 

Brown sold Wreford & Beck 14 av 171 lbs at $7. 

Hill sold Wreford & Beck 17 av 163 lbs at $6 85. 

Judson sold Wreford & Beck 15 av 165 lbs at 


85. 

$ Deline sold Wreford & Beck 56 av 147 lbs at 
7 12%. 
Ramsey sold Webb Bros 14 av 184 Ibs at $7 50. 
Lathrop sold Webb Bros 17. av 238 lbs at $7 50. 
C Roe sold Webb Bros 21 av 210 Ibs at $7 40. 
Conley sold Webb Bros 10 av 180 Ibs at $7 50. 
Bray sold Wreford & Beck 15 av 172 Ibs at $7 40. 
Leidy sold Wreford & Beck 54 avy 164 lbs at 





$7 12%. 


ies sold Wreford & Beck 47 av 182 Ibs at 


Tinkham sold Webb Bros 39 av 157 .bs at $715. 
-— sold Wreford & Beck 30 av 180 lbs at 


gcpencer sold Wreford & Beck 8 av 240 lbs at 

White sold Webb Bros 51 av_ 150 Ibs at $7 25. 

wi ebb Bros soldWreford & Beck 21 av 210 lbs at 
( do, 





King’s Yards. 


Monday, April 2, 1883. 
CATTLE. 


The market opened up at these yards with 421 
head of cattle on sale. There was a good attendance 
of buvers, and all were closed out. Prices for good 
cattle were fully as high as those at the Central 
Yards, while for those of common quality the mar- 
ket was a trifle easier. 


Mosher sold Freeman 4 fair butchers’ steers and 
heifers av 942 Ibs at $5. 
Harger sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 11 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 862 lbs at $4 80. : 
cHugh sold Kammon a mixed lot of 11 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 820 lbs at $4 40. 
Sullivan sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 27 
head of good butchers’ stock av 951 lbs at $5. 
Nott sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 29 
head of good butchers’ stock av 864 lbs at $5. 
Freeman sold Wreford & Beck 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 942 Ibs at $5; a mixed lot of5 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 766 lbs at $4 60, and 5 cows 
av 970 lbs'at $4 65. 
Aldrich sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 8 
head of good butchers’ stock av 890 Ibs at $4 90. 
Adams sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 13 
head of good butchers’ stock av 730 Ibs ar $4 75. 
Parker sold Stucker a mixed lot of 5 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 716 lbs at $4 25. 
Pierson sold Drake 2 choice oxen av 1,790 Ibs at 


Ye. 
oe sold Drake 2 good oxen av 1,800 lbs at 
Clark sold Drake 2 good oxen av 1,730 lbs at 
$5 25, 


Barwise sold Drake a mixed lot of 4head of 
good butchers’ stock av 782 lbs at $4 70. 

Pierson sold Sullivan 3 stockers av 753 Ibs at $4. 

Adams sold Duff & Caplis a mixed lot of 8 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at $4 70. 

Patten sold Wreford & Beck a good butchers’ 
steer av 970 1bs at $5 25. 

Harger sold Oberhoff 10 choice butchers’ steers 
av 1,003 Ibs at $5 65, and a good cow weighing 1,340 
Ibs at $5. 

Pierson sold Messmore a mixed lot of 4 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 937 lbs at $4 50. 

Barwise sold Duff & Caplis 4 fair butchers’ 
steers av 827 lbs at $5. 

McHugh sold Hersch 9 choice butchers’ steers 
ane heifers av 985 Ibs at $5 40. 

Brant sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 27 
head of good butchers’ stock av 860 ibs at $4 85. 

Aldrich sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 11 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 823 lbs at $4 35. 

Townsend sold John Robinson 8 good butchers’ 
steers av 986 lbs at $5 12%. 

Clark sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 12 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 940 lbs at $4 65. 

Jennings sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 7 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 831 lbs at $4 50. 

Parker sold Genther 3 choice butchers’ steers av 
950 lbs at $5 50. 

Adams sold Smith 4 good butchers’ steers av 870 
Ibs at $5 25. 

Seeley sold McIntire a mixed lot of 5 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 818 lbs at $4 55, and 3 av 
853 lbs at $4 50. 

Seeley sold Reid a mixed lot of 14 head of good 
butchers’ stock av 986 lbs at $4 75. y 

Mosher sold McGee a mixed lot of 11 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 777 lbs at $4 25. 

Brant sold Stucker a mixed lot of 13 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 780 lbs at $450. 

Oberhoff sold Genther 2 choice butchers’ steers 
av 1,085 lbs at $5 75, and 2 to Knoch av 1,010 Ibs at 
the same price. 

Kalaher sold Baxter 3 choice butchers’ steers av 
986 Ibs at $5 50. 

Barwise sold Denk 4 fair butchers’ steers and 
heifers av 782 lbs at $4 70. < 

Kalaher sold June a mixed lot of 6 head of coarse 
butchers’ stock av 841 lbs at $4 25. . 





Buffalo. 


CaTTLE—Receipts, 10,166, against 10,483 the pre- 
vious week. The market opened on Monday with 
a good ee he cattle and prices firm. For the 
best grades, $6 75@7 and $7 25@7 50 was paid; fair 
to good shipping steers brought $5 90@6 50, and 
common, 40. Mixed butchers’ stock ranged 
from $4 10 to $5. Oxen sold at $4@6 according to 
quality. On coe | the best cattle were firm, 
but common lots sold at a decline of 15 to 20 cents 
per hundred. The market on Wednesday was firm- 
er, though not quotably higher, and all the offer- 
ings were disposed of. Of Michigan cattle 9 steers 
av 1,101 lbs sold at $5 35; 25 doav 1,010 Ibs at $5 35; 
33 do av 1,097 lbs at $5 90; 6 do av 1,713 lbs at $6 75; 
11 do av 887 Ibs at $5 30; 8 do av 1,147 lbs at $6; 21 
do av 1,034 lbs at $5 85; 12 do av 1,057]bs at $5 80; 
13 do av 1,057 Ibs at $5 75; 19 do av 983 lbs at $5 30; 
18 do av 1,281 lbs at $5 75; 19 do av 917 lbs at $5; 12 
do av 880 Ibs at $4 75; 25 stockers av 843 Ibs at 
$4 75; 19 do av 570 Ibs at $4 10; 28 do av 721 Ibs at 
$4 50; 8feeders av 940 lbs at $5 12%4. The follow- 
ing were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,050 Ibs and upwards........ 6 50 @7 00 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 


ALO LS ee ee he ie menee 600 G6 40 
Good Beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs....... 5 65 @5 90 
Medium Grades--Steers in fine flesh, 

weighing 1,050 to 1,250 lbs........ 5 30 @5 60 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 

steers weighing 900 to 1,000 lbs... 4.85 @5 25 


Heifer—Fair to choice... ......... 450 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 4 00 @5 25 
4 50 


Texans and Cherokees........... . @5 00 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 

steers, stags, old cows, li6ht heif- 

I OUG hese nwnan venawnminnnls aie 400 @5 00 
Feeders—Good to choice western, 

weighing from 950 to 1,000........ @5 60 
Canadian feeders................... 5 00 @5 %5 
Stock Steers—Western, weighing 

G8 ONO MUN iiss a. 6.5 5 cies oo% 48640 2 350 @4 90 
RISC RINNE oi5i5 5's ar o'a wa ieee ainac-sbsle 875 @4 2 
Butchers’ do, fair to good.......... 425 @5 40 
Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 

MS PV ETRID Si ioioe 5555.50.09, s00 a 9900 550 @7 50 


SuHEEP.—Receipts, 15,700, against 21,600 the pre 
vious week. At the opening on Monday there 
was 50 car loads of sheep on sale. The market 
ruled active and 10 to 25 cents per hundred higher 
than during the week before. The market 
weakened a little on Tuesday, but the supply was 
light and all were sold. On Wednesday the re- 
ceipts were liberal and for good sheep the market 
was firm, but common grades were dull and slow 
at a decline of 10 cents per hundred. Fair to good 
Michigan sheep of 80 to 90 Ibs sold at $5 25@6 25; 
90 to 100 lbs do, $6 25@6 60; good to choice 100 to 
110 lbs, $5 50@6 90; 110 to 125 lbs do, $7@7 25; good 
to choice lambs, $6 '75@7 75. We note sales of 89 
Michigan sheep av 101 lbs at $6 65; 207 av 90 Ibs at 
$6 35; 190 av 95 lbs at $6 50; 303 av 121 lbs at $7 25; 
175 av 90 lbs at $6 50; 130 av 86 Ibs at $645; 398 
av 87 lbs at $6 50; 191 av 99 Ibs at $6.50; 515 av 112 
Ibs at $7 12%; 154 av 91 lbs at $5 3714; 169 av 109 
Ibs at $690; 109 av 115 lbs at $7 25; 195 av 102 Ibs 
at $7; 50 lambs av 72 lbs at $7; 92 av 57 lbs at $6; 
200 av 66 lbs at $6 60. 

_Hogs.—Reccipts 30,121, against 27,250 the pre- 
vious week. The hog market for the three days of 
the week was dull and »weak, prices five to ten 
cents per hundred lower than those of the previous 
week. At the close good to choice Yorkers were 
quoted at $7 60@7 70; fair to good do, $7 35@7 50; 
medium grades, fair to choice, $7 75@7 85; good 
to extra heavy, $780@795. Pigs, common to 
choice, $7@7 30; skips and culls, $5 50@6 75. 





Chicago. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts, 28,306, against 33,459 last 
week. Shipments, 14,430. The market opened up 
on Monday with a moderate supply of cattle anda 
eh aga | are than at the close of the previous 
week. There was quite a number of sales at $6 40 
@6 75; but shippers bought mostly at $6@6 50, and 
butchers and canners at $3 50@4 85 for cows; $350 
@5 25 for bulls, and $5 30@5 75 for steers. On 
Tuesday the receipts were larger and the demand 
light, prices falling off 10 to 15 cents per hundred, 
but the larger part of this was recovered on Wed- 
nesday. For the rest of the week the market 
ruled firm and closed at the following 

QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs and upwards$7 00 @7 25 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, 


weighing 1,350 to 1,450 lbs........ 675 @6 90 
Good Beeves—Well-fatted steers, 
weighing 1,200 to 1,300 lbs........ 6 35 @6 65 


in fair 

flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 lbs.. 5 85 @6 15 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000lbs 3 75 @5 75 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 

ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 

Be esas ciswiviecnaa enews nee cadawe 2 3 50 
Veals—Per 100 Ibs................ 450 @ 750 


Hoes —Receipts, 49,168, against 59,264 last 
week. Shipments, 19,370. The supply of hogs on 
Monday was small and prices very firm, with poor 
to best light selling at $7@7 55; inferior to good 
mixed, $6 90@7 45; common to prime, $7 45@7 90; 
skips and culls, $4 75@6 75. The market was five 
cents higher on Tuesday, and on Wednesday it ad- 
vanced as much more. For the balance of the 
week there was a gradual advance in prices and 
the market closed tirm on Saturday with poor to 
prime light selling at $7 20@7 70; inferior to good 
mixed, $7 20@7 60, and common to choice heavy at 
$7 60@8 10; skips and culls sold at $4 75@7 10. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








LINN. & EVANS, 
GENERAL COMMISSION, 


—IN— 
FRUIT AND PRODUCE. 
G. W. LINN, 100 South Water Street, 
H. L. EVANS. ap3eowly Chicago, Il. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Sem eey, 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 











Imported Percheron Stallion Romulus, 
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payable at time of first service. 


unsurpassed by any draft or all purpose horse in France. 
would do him justice; the fact that the highest honors were conferr 


the autumn fairs, the first three weeks in September. 


This famous stallion (approved by the French Government, ) was imported by M. W. Dunham, Esq., in 1879. 
from April 1 to December 1st at the owners’ farm in Walkerville. 
DIGREE. — Fealed April 23, 1573; got by the Government approved stallion Romulua, 
Romulus was a dapple gray mare named Julia, sired by Romulus by Monarch, he is, therefore, inbred from those two famous horses, both winners of FIRST 
PRIZES at all the great concourses of France during their time, who thus ransmitted to their son and 
Prize and Gold Meal at the UNIVERS4L EXPOSI: ION of Paris in 1878. Also First Prize and Gold 
nearly thirty other First Prizes in the year 1878 - two for trotting. Romulus is a beautiful dapple gray, with heavy white mane and tail; he is a very fast 
waiker, which is a most valuable character stic of the Percuerom horse; has fine action and is a wonderful trotter for so heavy a horse 
Ntands —_ nds high, weighs about 1.800 ponnds, No description could be given of this horse 
j e j or ed upon him at the Universal Exhibition of Paris, 1878, the greatest show the World has 
ever known, will give »n idea of his matchless qualities, Tbe exultant shouts of *‘ Vive le Percheron!’’ ‘‘ Vive le Percheron!” of thousands in the Amphi- 
theatre as Romulus, at the head of all the horses on exhibition from every part of Europe, was led past the Tribuae, occupied by t:e Presid-nt of the french 
Republic and ail the official dignitaries of the Nation, speak plainer than any words can of this famous horse. 


Also ‘* FLU GO,”? a black, and ** MARQUIS,”? a gray, both imported Percherons, will stand for a few mares at {20 each ‘for the season, 


cc — Gt.” 


Owned by Hiram Walker & Sons, Essex stock Farm, Walkerville, Ont. 


OPPOSITE DETROIT, MICH. 


He will be kept for service this season 


TERMS —#$30 for the season, — at the time of the first service 
e by the Government approved stallion Monarch; dam of 


randson the qualities that won for him the First 
edal at the Grand ‘‘oncouree at Everncux, 1879; and 


For stock he was 


a fine Hambletonian stallion. four years old, sired by Rysdyk, by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. Dam, Kate the dam of Orient (2:24), stands 1514 hands high, left 
fore foot white and two white stockings behind, weighs 1,025 lbs, will stand for $20 the sea-on, cash at time of first service. 

The above four stallions will stand at the farm of Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont.. opposite Detroit, as mentioned above, except during 
Good pasturage for mares (owner’risk) at $1 per week. 


CHARLES SWANN, Farmer, Essex Steck Farm, Walkerville, Ont. 





THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 


These wagons are made of the best wood 
and iron to be procured, and put together 
by the most experienced workmen. Every 
one warranted to give satisfaction, both in 
regard to the quality of material and work- 
manship. They are also noted for their 
lightness of draft and ease of running. 


Carriages, Buggies & Sleighs 


of superior workmanship always on hand. 
("Send for circular and Price List. 


THE COQUILLARD WAGO 








A. COQUILLARD, 


g and a large part of it is of my own growing. 





establishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, & 
so far, that should it prove otherwise, I agree to renill the 
orfler gratis. My collection of vegetable seed is one of 
the most extensive to be found in any American —— d 
« the 
original introducer of Early Ohio and Burbank 
Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, the Hubbard & 
Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, l’hinney’s Melon, # 
and a score of other new Vegetables, I invite the patron- By 
age of the public. Inthe gardens and on the farms of 
those who plant my seed will be found my best advertise- i 
ment. James J. H. Cregory, Marblehead, Mass. & 





TWENTY 


Percheron- Norman Horses 
WILL ARRIVE 


At Oaklawn Farm, 
WAYNE, DU PAGE C0., ILLS. 


ib miles West of Chicago; Oi. 
C.&NW ky 


APRIL (0, 1883 
or Ex 










WWRNIDOEA WO:4ES ea 
The First Installment 


OF HUNDREDS 


To be Imported from France 
THE COMING SEASON 


M. W. DUNHAM, 


Who is determined to sustain the reputation 
Oaklawn: has attuned as the Greatest Im- 
gm ee Breeding Establishment 
n the World. anne 

100 Page Catalogue sent free on —— 
Contains over 40 illustrations and the history of 
the Percheron race. Order Catalogue ‘*M°’ 


FARM FOR SALE 


situated two miles west of St. Charles, Swan Creek 
Township, Saginaw County, containing 80 acres. 
Beaver Creek runs through and divides it in two 
halves. The soil is a rich sandy loam, and the 
creek bottom is aclay loam. New frame house, 
18x30 feet and 16 feet high, small barn, 14x55 feet, 
granary and outbuildings on the farm. There is a 
youug apple orchard, plums, cherries, quinces 
and small fruits, and 30 fine grape vines, covering 
about 30 acres, 30 acres more are under cultivation 
and 20 acres yet toclear up. Forterms apply to 


a3-3t HENRY VOIGHT, St. Charles, Mich. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Situated near the village of Franklin, @akland 
Co., on a splendid road. ‘Farm consists of 79 acres, 
5 acres of — orchard, good house with cellar, 
stone horse barn, grain and cattle barn, and sheep 
house, all in fair repair. Two wells of water, one 
at house and one near barns; good stone cistern at 
house. Price, $60 per acre, one-third-down; balance 
in annual installments at seven per cent interest. 

For particulars address on premises. 
f13-7t ISAAC N. COVERT, Franklin, Mich. 


Desirable Farm For Sale. 


The “Mission Farm,” adjoining the village of 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., consisting of 160 acres, can be 
purchased on easy terms. There are 120 acresim- 
— well fenced and underdrained; good build- 

ngs; fine fruit and splendid water in abundance. 
Within half a mile of depot renders it very desira- 
ble for a home. Stock, fruit, _—— or grain 
farm. Information can be obtained at the farm or of 


f6-tf GEO. A. BAKER, Saginaw Mich. 

















| pe SALE CHEAP.—500,000 Grape Vines pro- 
pagated from my healthy, heavy bearing vines, 
guaranteed free from all disease. Instructions in 
gr ape culture free to purchasers. Address, 
ROBINSON’S VINEYARD, 





Detroit, Mich, 


FOR SALE. , 


Thirty-seven acres Choice Land close to Ot- 
sego Village, Migh. Good buildings; plenty of 
fruit; pleasantly situated on main traveled street. 





For particulars address C. A. RUSSELL, Otsego. 
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7% 
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Will be mailed FR applicants, and to cus- 
tomers of last year without ordering i Ttconteins 


EE to 
about 175 pages, 600 illustrations, ces, accural 
descriptions and valuable directions for planting 
= Ay of Vegetable and Flower 

ants, 


i to M 
D.M.FE! 


SEED CORN. 


Four Choice Varieties For Sale. 

















ARNOLD'S IMPROVED GOLD CUP DENT 
is deep orange in color, very handsome, matures 
early, large yielder, small red cob. 

HATHAWAY'S IMPROVED YELLOW DENT. 
Extra early, large yielder, short stalks, stands up 
well, small red cob. 

LARGE WHITE STRAWBERRY DENT. 
Largest yielder known, fairly early, stands drouth 
well, P 

COMPTON'S EARLY. 
A yellow flint variety, large yielder, matures in 
90 days. Excellent for early feeding, stalks and all. 





MAMMOTH PEARL POTATOES. 
Seed absolutely pure; they are a large white, 
smooth coat variety; excellent any time of the 
year, and enormous yielders. 





RUSSIAN WHITE OATS. 
. Absolutely pure, their name is a sufficient guar- 
antee of their superior excellence where they are 
known. 





RED BRAZILIAN ARTICHOKES. 
An excellent, economical, and labor-saving arti- 
cle of food for swine from October until June; 
yield 1,000 bush. peracre; they dig for themselves. 


Prices given below include barrels, boxes, sacks 
and any kind of package, also free delivery on 
board cars at Plainwell, Mich. 

Either variety of -corn.. ae re > 00 per bush. 
WOUMOOR. 0540. sccsee ee ae ~ 






WOR cacitce ssatiasa tae 1 2 - 
Artichokes ....<.°...0:038. ‘ 1 00 a6 
do aialeheanaa 2 50 per bbl. 


All corn shipped on the cob, packed sufficient] 
close to prevent shelling; 70 lbs. on cob to bushel. 

Seed corn will be scarce and hard to find; order 
early. ("Goods aor promptly to any ad- 
dress on receipt of purchase price. 


LEVI ARNOLD, 
Proprietor Riverside Stock Farm, 
f27- . Plainwell, Mich 


FARM FOR SALE 


The finest farm in the northern part of Mont- 
calm Co., consisting of 200 acres, 145 acres under 
cultivation; 60 acres seeded down and 23 acres of 
wheat on the ground. A fine well of water, and a 
beautiful stream of water running the entire length 
ofthe farm. Splendid barn and a moderately good 
house. Will sell the farm alone, or stock, farming 
pn — lit ae a Parties can pay part 
or all down. Enquire 0 

MRS. J. M. DICKERSON, 








LAKEVIEW, Montcalm Co., Mich. 
or F. B. DickERSON & Co., Detroit, Mich. £206 





/ The Celebrated HUDSON, 


HAND CORN & PUMPRIN SEED PLANTER | 


=_— | 





gine 
re 


j Same benefit from yourplan- 
iy ter thatI have using it three 
vA years.” Mr.sJohn McKay, 
i ex-president of the Armada 
ricultural Society, says: 
wh sving used the Hudson 
Planter three years I cheer- 
fully recommend it as THE 
ONLY SURE-PLANTER Lever 
used, .It savés titie and mo- 
ney, and the corn comes up 
better thau I ever had it 
come planted with the hoe.” 
Send fer circulars and price 
list. *A sample Planter will 
be sent by express to an 
person on receipt of P. Q. 
Order of $2.50. Address, { 
N. W. & W. GRAY, 
Manuf’r’s and Propr’s, 
ROMEO, Macomb Co. Mich. 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


“STANDARD WIND MILL, 


27 TEARS InN VsE. 



















Superior to any other make 
17 Sizes-1 te 40, Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov- 
ernment at forts and 
os and by all 
eading railroad com- | 
panies of this and & 
other countries. bs 
Also the Celebrated 


IXL FEED MILL, 


which can be tun by any power and fs cheap, effective and durable, 

bbe 3 . mn one kind o— ate inte feed at the rate of 6 to ¥i 
t hour, according to quality and si: ili . 

for Catalogue and Price-List. by 9 do ne 


U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Ill 


olveow6u-0 


MATTHEWS’ Sent 


DRILL, 
Standard of America. (> 


Sen Se 

Admitted by the leading 
Seedsmen and market gar- _. 
deners everywhere to be 
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—, z= >< 
4 —s —— 


> a —— 
NEW YORK SEED DRILL. 
(MATTHEW'S PATENT.) 
Buy the best and only perfect Drill. Send for 
Circular. 
HIGGANUM MW’F’G CORPORATION, 
HIGGANUM, CONN,, U. S. Ae 
theowbt 


GROUND and UNGROUND 


Genuine Old Process. 
Best and cheapest feed in the world. Low freight 
rates and prices. Write for particulars to 
JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., 
Linseed Oil Works, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





mr6eowst 
GEO. W. HILL, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Vegetable, Field & Garden Seetl 


Send for price catalogue. A superior Spring 
Wheat from Wlsconsin. mé6tf 


can now grasp a fortune. Out- 

fit worth #10 free. Address EB. @- 

AGENTS RIDEOUT £ CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y- 
Simic chat cena 


NEw STYLES: Gold Beveled Kage ant 
Chromo Visiting Cards. finest quality. 
ariety and lowest prices, 50 

ii m ic 


largest v » SY 
eee crOMos ith nume, 10c., & presen 
with eaca order, CunTON Bros. & Co., Ciintcnville, Cone 

















d%eowl7t 

To suit all, West or South, by 
FARMS Ss. B. BROCKWAY, 

Times Building, Chicago Tls. 


mr20-4t 
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Farm Matters. 


FRENCH LETTER. 








OUR 





The Sheep, Swine and Agricultural Pro 
ducts Exhibited at the Fat Stock Show at 
Paris—Agricultural Mechanics. 





bd Parts, March 17, 1883. 

In a former letter the recent Fat Stock 
Show at Paris was referred to, and a de- 
scription of the premium cattle given. 
Below will be found some criticisms on 
the sheep, swine and agricultural products 
exhibited: 

The lot of sheep awarded the first prize 
must have won the sympathy of the judges 
simply because they were Merinos, that is 
to say, French. They were very inferior 
to others; they numbered 15 head, were 17 
months old, and each of a mean weight of 
154 pounds, equal to an average increase 
of 5 8-5 ounces per day. Quite close was 
another lot of sheep superior in form, sym- 
metry, and fatting; the average mean 
weight was 116 pounds, age, eight months, 
representing a daily increase of 7} ounces. 
Other pens displayed parallel results. At 
14 months, a sheepought to be ready for 
the butcher, beyond this its keep can of 
fer no profit, but on the contrary can be- 
come aloss if the fattening be continued. 

The best lot of pigs received only the 
third prize, the first was awarded on a 
false declaration of age; the latter ought 
to be controlled by an examination of the 
teeth. 

The drawback of the French shows 
consists in the non-encouragement of 
bulls for reproductive ends, and hence 
the best means for ameliorating home 
races. This would impart an internation- 
al character to the exhibition, that which 
is most desirable, as the production of 
meat and milk constitute almost the sole 
branch of agricultural industry indepen- 
dent of foreign competition. Of course 
arrangements would have to be made for 
the auctioning of the exhibits. 

In agricultural products I noticed a new 
variety of oats—Black Belgian—suitable 
for autumn culture, and producing a 
heavy yield. Black are preferred in many 
quarters to white oats for feeding pur- 
poses. Of potatoes the new varieties, 
Elephant and Giant, were admirable. 
Another innovation was the display in 
hermetically closed bottles of various 
kinds of preserved silo or trench fodder, 
with photos of the silos in the various 
stages of their use. 

More interesting still was the collection 
of sugar beet, classed according to sac- 
charine richness and yield per acre. In 
Germany and Russia, where the Excise 
levies the duty on the total of roots man- 
ufactured, a beet small in volume but rich 
in sugar is natural, but in France, where 
the pulp enters so largely into the fatten- 
ing of stock, a rich root, and a good yield 
per acre, are the desiderata. However, 
to seek at once a root possessing the maxi- 
mum of richness with the maximum of 
yield, is pure chimera. Climate, soil, 
mode of culture and objects in view, must 
modify beet farming. A rootrich insugar 
is necessarily associated with an abund- 
ance of leaves and rootlets, and these can- 
not be excluded to obtain volume, with- 
out destroying that regularity of the root 
so essential to asugar beet. The latter in 
addition must not have much of its neck 
out of the soil. The white Silesian is the 
parent of all the beets; varieties are now 
cultivated in France, yielding 18 to 20 tons 
per acre, with a saccharine richness of 12 
to 14 per cent. The ‘“‘Brabant” is best 
adapted for deep tilled soils; the ‘ Collet 
Rose” is the ordinary favorite in the 
country; it yields 11 to 13 per cent of 
sugar, and 25 to 28 tons of roots per acre. 
The “White Vilmorin” yields 15 to 18 per 
cent ofsugar and 18 tons of roots per 
acre. This is the maximum of saccharine 
richness. 


AGRICULTURAL MECHANICS. 


A very important Congress has been 
held, devoted to agricultural mechanics. 
It was decided to establish in France Sta- 
tions or Farm Depots, as in Austria, for 
teaching and testing improved agricultur- 
al implements and machinery; while in- 
struction in agricultural mechanics was to 
be taught in the Farm Schools. A new 
plow can render more service to farmers 
than a reduction of imports; the Ameri- 
can Tilbury plow just introduced per- 
forms double the work, with the same 
yoke and in the same time, than the com- 
mon plow. This means an annual saving 
for France in labor, of 750 million 
francs. Sowing implements have proved 
not less beneficial, and as for steam en- 
gines, fixed or locomobile, they have revo- 
lutionized agriculture. The Danish sys- 
tem of making butter promises to become 
general; this consists in creaming the 
milk by centrifugal force, and churning 
about 50 gallons ata time, by special ma 
chinery worked by the ordinary engine. 
Notadrop of water is employed in the 
whole operation, and the hand never 
touchesthe butter, The latter brings at 
Paris 20 per cent higher price than the 
other prepared butters; it has no porosity, 
no milk. Ice is not employed. The cream 
is heated to fifty degrees, and the butter 
is made in forty-five minutes. Cleanliness 
is perfect. 


Mistakes in Farming. 





T. B. Terry, in the Ohio Farmer, in an- 
Swer to the charge that farmers are will- 
ing to report their successes, but never 
their failures, comes to the front and 
tells how he made a mistake in his early 
farm career, as follows: 

“One of the worst mistakes I have ever 
made in farming, was in trying to get: 
along without hiring help, or, at least, 
without hiring much. When I began 
farming, 13 years ago, a good-hearted 
neighbor who had made, or rather saved, 
alittle money by hard work and close 
economy, told me I must do what I could 
myself and let the rest go; that I must not 
hire a man or I would surely run under. 
I was already under bad enough, so I took 
his advice. But after working like a slave 
a few years, and not getting ahead any, 
I concluded the advice did not suit my 
case, and began to think for myself. The 
result was that more labor was hired, and 
some money was made, but I still work- 
ed as hard as ever myself. About this time 


a careless stroke of the ax put me in such 
shape that I was obliged to give up work 
fora year. After three months I was able 
to get around on crutches and see to 
things. A first-class man Was hired to 
take my place (had one good man before) 
and I putin my time studying my busi- 
ness, and planning and overseeing, as I 
never had done, or had time to do before. 
At the end of the year, although a large 
doctor bill and the extra man’s wages had 
been paid, we found, to our surprise, that 
we got ahead more than we did the year 
before. This was a revelation to me, and 
I have never gone back to the old plan of 
‘doing what you can yourself, and let- 
ting the rest go.’ 

“Now, don’t let this go over your head, 

dear reader, and think it hits A. and B. 
but not you. If you had hired more help 
could you not have prepared your wheat 
ground a little better last fall? Couldn't 
you have cut your wheat before it got so 
ripe as to shell, or before the straw be- 
came worthless for feed? During the 
hurry of haying and harvest, couldn’t you 
have saved your potatoes from going to 
the bugs, and got some of the weeds out 
of that corn? Couldn’t you have got out 
that stone in the spring, and saved that 
costly break to your reaper? Couldn't 
you have got out those stumps that hinder 
so much when you are plowing and culti- 
vating, and underdrained those wet spots 
where your wheat has killed out? Could 
you not have cut that clover before it got 
so ripe as to be almost worthless for feed, 
and had fat horses this winter, instead of 
bare ribs? 
“There are few farms in this country 
where more money could not be invested 
in labor, so as, under skillful manage- 
ment, to pay much more than legal inter- 
est; and with plenty of help we can have 
time to read, study and think, so as to 
become skillful managers. We can have 
time to study the wants of our local mar 
kets, to find out what crops are best 
adapted to our land, and how to manage 
those crops so as to increase the yield to 
the highest profitable limit. Also we 
can get time to keep accounts, and know 
what crops and what practices pay us 
best. Thetrouble is we work too hard 
and think too little. Brain labor, as every 
one knows, is the most profitable. When 
we get the idea into our head that brain 
labor, although perhaps not as necessary, 
is as profitable on the farm as elsewhere; 
when we get the idea into our heads, and 
profit by it, we shall make more money 
farming.” 





Beans. 

Bean culture seems to be attracting con- 
siderable attention in our State. The ex- 
pression “land too poor to raise white 
beans,” as indicating the bean crop as a 
dernier resort, the growth requiring least 
from the soil, is a popular fallacy, which 
bean growers have found out. One, who 
writes to the WV. Y. 7'ribune from Monroe 
County, that State, says: 

‘In the first place, adaptation of soil is 
important; the best is dry, gravelly loam, in 
good fertility, but any dry, arable soil, 
not too rich in organic or vegetable mat- 
ter, will produce white beans. Certain 
other soils are not available for the crop, 
such as those of the Western prairies, or 
alluvial river flats. Such lands give too 
much haulm, and will not ripen the beans 
uniformly, but the plants will in their grow- 
ing time continue to blossom and form 
new pods, which will remain green while 
the early pods will ripen, leaving many 
green pods difficult to cure, and liable to 
damage when put into mow, or if thresh- 
ed when damp will render the crop unsal- 
able. On the contrary, lands may be too 
poor as well as too rich. A good state of 
fertility is desirable, and preparation for 
the seed should be perfect. I have found 
best results on a nicely turned sod, and 
plowing late in fall or early spring, so 
that time can be given to thoroughly work 
and fine the surface, is better than plowing 
immediately before planting, especially 
on heavy sods. . 

“‘T have made this, together with corn, 


-the first crop ina four years’ rotation. 


My practice has been to use all the man- 
ure made in stables and yard during win- 
ter on the sod to be turned for corn and 
beans, first manuring the corn ground, 
and if any more is for use apply it for 
beans, the sameas for corn. The fitting 
for beans is similar to that for corn, 
though if not early plowed it can remain 
until corn is planted, then be plowed and 
fitted up the first week in June. The 
land is then usually quite dry, and in 
heavy soils needs more harrowing and 
rolling to bring it into fine condition. I 
do not approve of rolling heavy sods in 
fitting for corn. I do not object 
to it in fitting for beans. I have 
often found it best to follow the 
plow with harrow, roller and pulverizer, 
then with planter, to save moisture to 
bring up the beans before it is dried out 
by the sun. It is very important to have 
the seed all germinate immediately, as it 
is vastly important to have the crop all 
ripen at the same time; hence it is desir- 
able that the seed be all planted at such 
depths as to germinate readily. The 
quantity of seed to use depends upon the 
size of beans; if marrows we plant about 
one and a fourth bushels per acre; medium, 
three-quarters bushel, and pea beans, 
one-half bushel; other variettes in pro- 
portion, according to size. We plant rows 
from 26 to 30 inches apart, in hills fifteen 
inches, or in drills, as some prefer. 

“‘As soon as the plants are up so that 
the rows can be traced distinctly, usually 
about ten days after planting (from June 
1 to 15 is the proper time in this latitude), 
we begin cultivating, which we do three 
or four times over, at intervals of about 
one week between; then just before the 
blossoms appear go through with hoe and 
cut all weeds and thistles in the rows not 
reached by cultivation, and if time can be 
spared stir the ground between the plants, 
but do not work in them when the plants 
are wet, as it causes them to rust and in- 
jures the crop. Assoon asthe vines begin 
to change, and the pods are turned yellow, 
it is time to harvest; if left later there 
will be waste in handling. Our large 
bean-growers generally harvest with ma- 
chine, though many still pull by hand, 
setting them in small bunches, root up- 
ward, when in drying weather they will 
cure in about one week ready for the 
mow. Ifthe weather is wet the bunches 





must be turned often enough to keep them 
from staining. There is no need of stack" 
ing them around stakes, as was the for- 
mer practice, as it is onlyjin exceptionally 
wet times that damage is done to them 
after harvesting, unless they are put into 
the mow when damp. More crops are 
damaged in hot weather by the peas hang- 
ing down to the ground, when one or two 
beans in the end of the pod will be col- 
ored. 

“In our markets now all beans are 
hand-picked. By convenient fixtures, run 
by steam power, the beans are run on a 
canvas belt, and stained beans, lumps of 
dirt, etc., are picked out by girls of nimble 
fingers. Threshing is generally done by 
machines, in the same manner as grain 
threshing and at about the same expense 
as for wheat. The bean-straw, or pods, 
is saved with care, for there is no better 
fodder, not even bright timothy and corn, 
for either cattle, horses or sheep. They 
are well relished by stock after a few 
days’ teaching and are very nutritious. As 
stated,the yield of beans varies very much 
in different seasons and, of course, under 
good or bad cultivation. Good culture 
will return 20 bushels per acre the aver- 
age of seasons, and 30 bushels are often 
produced on favorable soils, but the aver. 
age of our State is below that of wheat, 
which is from 12 to 16 bushels per acre. 
More care and experience are needed in 
growing and handling beans than most 
other crops, but our best farmers, in this 
section, regard itas one of the best pro- 
ducts of the farm.” 

Watering Milk with Brewery Refuse. 

Under this heading, Prof. L. B. Arnold, 
a leading authority on dairy matters, 
says: 

“The enormous amounts of spent grains 
which come from the breweries of this 
country are all consumed by domestic 
animals in the neighborhood of the brew- 
eries, and by far the larger part of it by 
milch cows. The volume of milk which 
a cow will give depends very much on the 
amount of flesh-producing food she can 
digest, and brewers’ grains, which abound 
in flesh-forming matter easy of digestion 
by reason of the treatment it receives, re- 
sponds forcibly to this rule. There are 
but few foods which will stimulate a 
large flow of milk equal to brewers’ grains, 
but there is no butter init. When used 
as an exclusive diet the milk of cows con- 
suming it soon ceases to produce any but- 
ter. When used as a partial feed the but- 
ter product willbe gauged by the other 
food used with the grains. 

‘‘ As the grains increase the weight of 
milk and decrease its value for butter 
production, it is very unfair for patrons 

of a creamery to feed grains to their cows 
unless all the patrons do the same. It is 

an artful way of watering milk—the milk 
being watered before it comes from the 

cow instead of afterward. So far as but- 

ter-making is concerned, both modes of 
watering produces exactly the same re- 

sults, and, if not the legal, the moral 
bearing is the same in either case. It 
means something for nothing; or, to 

phrase it a little more exactly, it means 
money for water. By far the largest part 
of brewers’ refuse goes to feed the eows 
which supply with so-called milk the city 
or village in which the brewing is done. 

The people who purchase the milk expect’ 
it will be watered ‘all it will bear,’ and it 
is a matter of little account to them 
whether the watering is done before or 
after milking. Cows supplying milk toa 
creamery should have no sour or ferment- 
ed food.” 





ad 


Don’t Overdo It. 


An old Quaker writes to the Cincinnati 

Gazette, in reply to a question which had 
appeared in that paper: 
“The old Horace Greeley saying was, 
‘Plant one more acre of corn.’ To it I 
would give the emphatic answer, ‘Don’t.’ 
Now, the reason: There is scarcely a 
farmer that does not plant a larger-acre- 
age than he can profitably attend to, and 
the result is that three acres hardly crop 
out so much as one acre ought to; and we 
hear of twenty, thirty or forty bushels of 
corn to the acre where it ought to be from 
sixty toone hundred bushels, and if the 
time spent on twenty acres of corn were 
spent on ten, and the manure dribbled 
on the twenty was judiciously used on 
the ten, there would be ten acres to 
putin grass, set to enriching itself, and 
at the same time making splendid pastur- 
age for a half score of yearlings, besides 
realizing fully as much corn as in the old- 
style way; and instead of plowing the 
corn only two or three times, we had bet- 
ter plow it six times. Now, I know where- 
of I speak. During a drought, several 
years ago, acertain farmer bid his boys 
plow the corn seven times that summer, 
ané@ while the neighbors’ cribs were very 
lean that year, his crop was the largest 
ever gathered on the farm.” 














JEFFERSONVILLE, Ill., April 25, 1882. 
Dr. PENGELLY: 

Dear Sir:—I am more than pleased with the 
effect of your Zoa-Phora in our daughter’s 
case. I am surprised to see how she has im_ 
proved. She is gaining in weight and color, 
and I think feels better than she ever did; 
her nerves are steady, and the distress she 
suffered in her chest is entirely gone. I firmly 
believe that Zoa-Phora is all that has saved her 
life. 

I am willing you should use my letter, for I 
am not afraid to tell what a wonderful cure 
your medicine is, and I would like all who suf- 
fer to try it. Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. SaraH RANDOLPH. 


I shall always remember gratefully the good 
health your medicine has brought my daugh- 
ter. Lewis RANDOLPH. 
N. B.—This was a case of suppression. 





MANCHESTER, Vt., Dec. 28, 1881. 

I have used N. H. Downs’ Elixir in my fami- 
ly for years, and for coughs, colds, croup 
and affections of the lungs always find it a sure 
and speedy remedy. It is not a humbug, like 
some of the advertised nostrums. 

R. HOWARD, Judge of Probate. 


BURLINGTON, Vt., Jan. 26, 1882. 

I have used ‘Downs’ Elixir’ for many years, 
and regard it as a superior remedy for coughs 
and colds, one that I could not well part with 
in my family. JO D. HATCH, Mayor. 


a~o~ 








If you have a cough resulting from a 
sudden cold, procure Adamson’s Botanic Bal- 
sam, take one-half to one teaspoonful three 





times a day, and your cough will cease. Trial 
bottles 10 cents, 


piarian. 








Information About Bees. 

Mrs. Tupper, m the Bee Magazine, 
gives the following interesting informa- 
tion about the habits of bees, for the bene- 
fit of beginners: 

‘There are three classes among the in- 
mates of the hive—the queen, which is a 
perfect female and mother of the whole 
colony; many hundreds of imperfect de- 
veloped females, and afew drones, which 
are the male bees. The queen is of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of the 
community and the little creatures seem 
well aware of the fact and she is treated 
with the utmost attention. She performs 
no menial offices; does not usually even 
feed herself, but is supplied by the work- 
ers. After cells are built and ready for 
her use she deposits the eggs in them, 
sometimes at the rate of two or three thous- 
and per day. These eggs after hatching 
are fed and nourished by the worker bees 
through their different stages of develop- 
ment from worm to larve, when they are 
sealed up in acell as a nymph, and in 
twenty-one days from the time the eggs 
was deposited a perfect bee emerges from 
the cell ready for all the labors and duties 
which devolve upon it. The fact was dis- 
covered and promulgated towards the 
close of the last century that from the 
same egg that produces the worker a 
queen can be reared. It is not strange 
that this was discredited, for all 
natural history does not furnish another 
such wonder, yet it is now fixed beyond a 
doubt. When deprived of their queen or 
the rearing of young ones becomes neces- 
sary, the egg from which a worker would 
be reared is taken, and by different food 
and treatment it is made to bring forth a 
perfect female or queen. It is contrary 
to all analogies, and yet true that at will 
these little insects can thus order things. 

““The egg which under ordinary treat- 
ment would have been twenty one days 
maturing .now becomes perfect in six- 
teen. Its organs are fully developed, its 
size and color changed, its shape altered, 
so that its legs have no baskets, its abdo- 
men no receptacles for honey and its 
sting is different shape. In fact its in- 
stincts are changed, instead of a desire to 
sting if offended, it now will not sting. 
Instead of laboring from the time of its 
birth it now performs no labor. Its length 
of life is extended from the short period 
of three months which is the average life 
of a worker to that of three years and 
sometimes five! The wonderful changes 
which all modern bee-keepers are famil- 
iar with and can exhibit at will to any 
one interested are made by the bees when- 
soever they deem it necessary! If a col- 
ony lose their queen at a season when 
there are no eggs or young larve from 
which to rear another they seem instinct- 
ively to know that ruin impends, and they 
manifest at first great distress, but if eggs 
are given them and the means put in their 
reach to rear another they redouble their 
energies, new queens are reared, and one 
of them adopted as their mother while 
others are destroyed. The queens have 
an instinctive hate for each other and if 
brought in contact fight till one is des- 
troyed. In rearing youug queens the 
bees always rear a number, but the one 
firsthatched always destroys the others 
before they are out of the cells unless re- 
strained by the bees. They sometimes do 
this in the swarming season that @ new 
colony may have a leader. 
‘The queens at birth are capable of lay- 
ing eggs which produce males or drones, 
but before they can deposit the eggs 
which will bring forth perfect females 
(the queens) or imperfectly developed fe- 
males, (the workers) they must be fertiliz- 
ed by the drone. They leave the hive 
for this purpose, and intercourse takes 
place high in the air—nature is this way 
providing against admixture of blood 
which would soon cause the stock to de- 
terorate. The drones having served their 
purpose for a brief season of the year are 
destroyed by the workers or die naturally. 
‘While many hives are kept together 
much honey is saved by restricting and 
controlling the rearing of drones, and 
with modern hives this is easily done. 
“The workers are the laborers. The 
first few weeks of their existence they 
perform the indoor offices; they are the 
nurses of the community, they feed the 
young larve, supply the wants of the 
queen, cleanse the hive, secrete the wax 
and form or build the cells, and never 
leave the hive except for brief exercise in 
the bright sun at noon. After the first 
stage of their existence is passed they 
join the roving band who gather honey 
and pollen. Henceforth they labor inces- 
santly until destroyed by birds or perish 
litterally worn out by their labors. They 
gather honey—the juice of flowers—pol- 
len, the farina of the flowers, and propolis, 
which is a resinous matter gathered from 
trees and certain plants. Wax is not 
gathered, as many suppose, but is an ani- 
mal secretion as tallow or fat. Pollen or 
the farina of flowers is the main food of 
the larve and young bees.” 





Making Comb Foundations. 


A manufacturer of comb foundation 
gives the following directions for its man- 
ufacture in the American Bee Journal: 

“Make the dipping tank 4x12 in., and 
2 feet deep; set 1t ina larger one, with 
water between, to regulate the tempera- 
ture. Melt your wax in another boiler 
(a common wash boiler will do), have 
water in, to prevent burning the wax; dip 
into the deep tank as fast as the wax is 
melted. 

‘‘Make four or five boards of seasoned 
basswood, the exact width, when dry, that 
you want your sheets. Nail cleats on top, 
to prevent warping, and make a handle. 
Have them thoroughly water-soaked be- 
fore using; the boards will swell as much 
as the sheets will shrink. Wet the boards 
before dipping, but shake off all the water 
youcan. Put the board in the wax as 
deep as the length you want your sheet, 
repeat as soon as the wax stops dropping, 
dip three times for brood foundation and 
once for boxes; hold the board perfectly 
plumb while cooling; as soon as the wax 
stops dropping after the last dip, set it to 
one side and take another board. By the 
time you have dipped four, the first will 





be ready to peel off. If the boards are 


smooth and edges perfectly square, your 
sheets will need no trimming. When the 
wax begins to scum around the edges of 
the tank, the temperatureis right. If the 
sheets crack in cooling your wax is too 
hot. By the above plan your sheets will 
be tapering. If started with the thin end 
of the sheet in the mill, you will have no 
trouble, and the sheet will be long enough 
to cut off the thin end. 

“Thin paste made of cheap starch 
makes the best lubricator for the rolls. 

** Dipping plates, as described above, 
made from clear, straight-grained bass- 
wood, for any width, cost about three 
cents per inch in width. If your tank is 
wide enough to take a 12-inch dipping- 
board, you can dip narrow strips for 
starters, six at a time, by having a similar 
board divided into three parts, by broad 
saw-cuts. Each board will then be about 
3% inches, and every dipping makes six 
narrow sheets.” 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Biliousness and Bilious Patients. 


Pertaining to Bile, Bilious Symptoms, Bil- 
ious Temperaments. THE REMEDY. 














The Bilious, is adisorder of the human system. 
A technical definition of the term is this: “‘per. 
taining to the bile; disordered in respect to 
the bile; as, a biliows patient; dependent on an 
excess of bile; as, biliows temperament; bilious 
symptoms. 

The word bile, when employed in the sense 
n which it is to be understood in this article, 
signifies according to the Dictionaries, ‘‘a yel 
low, greenish, bitter, viscid, nauseous fluid 
secreted by the liver.”? ‘ Any derangement of 
the bile at once manifests itself in great bodily 
discomfort, in loss of appetite, and in despond- 
ency,’’ recently remarked an author of a valu- 
able treatise upon this subject. 

The same writer further adds: ‘Some of 
the following symptoms are usually prominent: 
Pain in the right side, which is very sensitive 
to pressure. The pain will sometimes ap- 
pear to be located under the shoulder blade, 
There is also irregular appetite, flatulence, 
a sense of fullness in the region of the stomach, 
and, sooner or later, the skin and whites of the 
eyes become yellow, the stools clay-colored 
and the urine yellow, depositing a copious 
sediment.’? The balance of the too familiar 
train of ills needs no further mention here. 
The bilious is, as will be seen, an affliction 
of great magnitude, and of varied forms of 
indirect appearance. The diseaseis no res- 
pecter of persons or localities. Its deadly and 
implacable enemy is found in 

KIpNEY-WoRrt. 

It acts on the liver and kidneys at the same 
time, and by its mild but efficient cathartic 
effects moves the bowels freely. The morbid 
poisons that have been the cause of all this 
disease and suffering will be thrown off; new 
life will be infused into every organ, and na- 


.ture, thus aided, will soon restore the patient 


to health. 

Physicians of repute and standing, men who 
are honored for their probity, and respected 
and trusted for their scientific attainments, are 
using Kidney-Wort in their practice regularly. 
No stronger evidence of the worth of the reme- 
dy would seem to be necessary. Such endorse- 
ments are few and far between. We had al- 
most said that they were without precedent in 
the history of a proprietary remedy. Be that 
as it may, however, the fact remains establish- 
ed that Kidney-Wort is a matchless remedy, 
and one that needs only to be tested to demon- 
strate its rare merit as a healer of most of the 
common maladies of the human family. 


. Dr. Purp C. BALLOU, 


lives in Monkton, Vt. Under date of April 
20th, 1882, the doctor wrote to the — 
of Kidney-Wort, and said, among other things: 
‘Nearly a year ago I wrote you about the suc- 
cess I had hadin the use of Kidney-Wort in 
my practice. The past year I have used it 
more than ever, and with the best results. It 
cured Mr. Ethan Lawrence, of this town, of a 
terrible case of bloated kidney disor- 
der. I have also treated many other diseases 
anager. with it. Constipation, in all its 
forms, yields toit, and in rheumatic affections I 
have known it to give almost immediate relief. 
In female disorders it is equally successful. 
Take it all in all it is the most wonderful medi- 
cine I have ever used.””? Dr. Ballou does not 
stand alone in his experience with this remedy. 
R. K. Clark, M. D. of South Hero, Vt., says: 
‘“‘Kidney-Wort does all that is claimed for it.’ 
Whilst Dr. C. M. Summerlin, of Sun Hill, 
Washington Co., Georgia, says, in a nutshell: 
“Kidney-Wort cured my wife when my own 
and other physicians’ prescriptions only palliat- 
ed her troubles.” 
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Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 

(Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect. Itisa great helpin pregnancy, and re- 
dieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
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IA E. PINKHAW’S BLOOD PURIFIER 


wine eve! verre of Humors from the 
Blood, at the same time give tone and strength to 
thesystem, Asmarvellousin resu]tsas the Compound. 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre- 
pared at 283 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3 cent 
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ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.—Whereas 
M default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage bearing date the 17th day of May, 
A. D. 1875, executed by Mary Freedman and Louis 
Freedman, her husband, of Detroit, Wayne Coun- 
ty, Michigan, to Joseph Perrien, of the same place, 
and recorded on the 19th day of May, A. D. 1875, 
at 3:30 o’clock p. M., in liber 118 of mortgages, on 

age 67, in the Register’s office for Wayne County, 
Michigan, and there being claimed to be due at the 
date hereof, inclusive of insurance paid, the sum 
of fifteen hundred, seventy-seven dollars and 
69-100 cents ($1,577 69-100), and no proceedings at 
law or in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or any part thereof: Notice is therefore 
hereby given that by virtue of the power of sale in 
said mortgage contained, I will sell at Public 
Auction or vendue to the highest bidder, on SAT- 
URDAY, THE FOURTEENTH DAY OF APRIL 
A. D., 1883, at elever. o’clock in the forenoon of 
the said day, at the east front door of the City 
Hall, Detroit, that being the building wherein the 
Circuit Court for the County of Wayne is held, 
the premises in said mortgage mentioned and de- 
scribed as all those certain pieces or parcels of 
land, situate and being in the City of etroit, in 
the County of Wayne and State of Michigan, and 
described as follows, to wit: Lots numbered one 
hundred and fifteen (115) and one hundred and 
sixteen (116) Mullett farm, situate on the south 
side of Mullett street, between Rivard and Russell 
streets, in the City of Detroit, Wayne County, 
Michigan, excepting the westerly twenty-four 
(24) feet in width front and rear of lot numbered 
one hundred and sixteen (116) and the easterly 
twenty-four feet in width front and rear of lot one 
hundred and fifteen (115) aforesaid, to satisfy the 
amouut due at the date hereof, the interest accru- 
ing, and the costs and expenses allowed by law, in 
case of a foreclosure. 
Dated Detroit, this fifteenth aay of January, A. 
D. 1883, 


JOSEPH PERRIEN, 
WILLIAM LOOK, Mortgagee. 
Attorney for Mortgagee. 








TATE OF MICHIGAN.—The Circuit Court 
for the County of Wayne. In Attachment. 
Mathias Diedrich and Frank Schulte vs. Samuel 
Freedmann. Notice is hereby given that on the. 
17th day of January, A. D. 1883, a writ of attach- 
ment was duly issued out of the Circu Court for 
the County of Wayne, at the suit of Mathias Died- 
rich and Frank Schulte, the above named lain- 
tiffs, against the lands and tenements, goods and 
chattels, moneys and éffects of Samuel Freedmann, 
the defendant above named for the sum of three 
hundred, forty-seven dollars and 07-100 cents 
($347 07-100), which said writ was returnable on 
the sixth day of February, A. D 1883 


i f February, A. D. 1883. 
a this 15th day o: TM bor 


Attorney for Plaintiffs 
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ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.—Whereas 
default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage Lato date the 28th _ of 
April, A.D. 1882, executed by Wilhelmine Schultze, 
of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, to Joseph 
Kuhn, of the same place, and recorded on the 5th 
day of May, A. D., 1882, at 10:55 o'clock a. m., in 
liber 158 of ae on page 146, in the Regis- 
ter’s office for Wayne County, Michigan, which 
said mortgage was duly assigned by said Joseph 
Kuhn to ae ee Schulte, by indenture dated 
January 12, 1883, and recorded on the same diy 
and year in liber 21 of assignments of mortgages, 
on page 292 in the Register’s office for the County 
of Wayne aforesaid, and there being claimed to 
be due at the date hereof, the sum of fifty-two dol- 
lars and 83-100 cents, ($52 83-100), and no proceed- 
ings at law or in equity having been instituted to 
recover the same or any part thereof: Notice is 
therefore hereby given, that by virtue of the power 
of sale in said mortgage contained, I will sell at 
ublic auction or vendue to the highest bidder, on 
ATURDAY, THE FOURTEENTH DAY OF 
APRIL, A. D. 1883, at eleven o’clock in the?fore- 
noon of the said day, at the east front door of the 
City Hall, Detroit, that being the building in which 
the Circuit Court for the County of Wayne is held, 
the ——< in said mortgage mentioned and de- 
scribed as all those certain pieces and parcels of 
land situate in the City of Detroit, in the County 
of Wayne and State of Michigan and described as 
follows, to wit: Lots numbered thirty-six (36) 
and thirty-seven (87) in block numbered fifteen 
(15) of Schultze’s subdivision of lots 15, 16 and 14, 
of the Wesson’s section of the Labrosse and Baker 
farm, to satisfy the amount due at the date hereof, 
the interest accruing, and the costs and expenses 
allowed by law in case of a foreclosure. s 
“ae Detroit, this 15th day of January, A. D. 


JOSEPHINE SCHULTE, 
WILLIAM LOOK, Assignee of Mortgagee, 
Attorney for Assignee. 


ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.—Whereas 
default has been made in the conditions of 4 
certain mortgage bearing date the 13th day of 
April, A. D. 1877 executed by Samuel Freedman 
and Sarah Freedman, his wife, of Detroit, Wayne 
County, Michigan, to Oswald Hessalbacher, of the 
same place, and recorded on the 16th day of April, 
A. D. 1877, at 4:10 Pp. M., in liber 139 of mortgages, 
on page 189, in the Register’s office for Wayne 
County, Michigan, and there being claimed to be 
due at the date hereof the sum of nine hundred and 
five dollars and 38-100 cents ($905 38-100), and no 
proceedings at law orin equity having been insti- 
tuted to recover the same or any part theteof! 
Notice is therefore hereby given that by virtue of 
the power of: sale in said a contained, I 
will sell at public auction or vendue to the highest 
bidder, on SATURDAY, the FOURTEENTH 
DAY OF APRIL, A. D. 1883, at eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon of the said day, at the east front door 
of the City Hall, Detroit, that being the building 
wherein the Circuit Court for the County of Wayne 
is held, the ee in said mortgage mentioned 
and described as all that certain piece or parcel of 
land lying and being situated in the City of 
troit, Wayne County, Michigan, known and de- 
scribed as the east half of lot numbered one hun- 
dred and fifty-one (151), be the same more or less 
in the subdivision of the Louis Moran farm (80- 
called) between Fort and Elizabeth streets, made 
by William Hale, according to the recorded plat 
thereof recorded in liber fifty-five (55) of deeds, on 
ages 243 and 244 Wayne County records; said lot 
being situated on the south side of Mullett street, 
in the City of Detroit aforesaid, to satisfy the 
amount due at the date hereof, the interest accru- 
ing and the costs and expenses allowed by law in 
case of a foreclosure. 
Dated Detroit, this fifteenth day of January, A. 


D. 1883. 

J OgRPH PERRIEN and DOMINICK PERRIEN 
Executors of the last will and testament of 
said Oswald Hesselbacher, deceased, 

WILLIAM LOOK, Mortgagees, 
Attorney for Executors, 
TATE OF MICHIGAN.—The Circuit Cour 
for the County of Wayne. In attachment: 
Frederick T. Sibley, Plaintiff, vs. George Schel- 
ler, Defendant. Notice is hereby given that on the 
18th day of January, A. D. 1888, a writ of attach- 
ment was duly isstied out of the Circuit Court for 
the County of Wayne, at the suit of Frederick T. 
Sibley, the above named —_ against the 
lands, tenements, goods and chattels, money and 
effects of George Scheller, the defendant above 
—— for jp < ag a — > 
100 dollars ( 19-100), which said Ww 8 res 
turnable on the sixth day of February, A. D. 1888, 
and that yy has Pee —— ey 
Dated this 7th day of February, A. D. 
T AMES Cc. SMITH 


, JR, 
Attorney for Plaintiff. 
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MAKE HOME HAPPY. 
Though we may not change the cottage 
For a mansion tall and grand, 
Or exchange a little grass plat 
For a boundless stretch of land— 
Yet there’s something brighter, dearer, 
Than the wealth we'd thus command, 


Though we have no means to purchase 
Costly pictures, rich and rare; 

Though we have no silken hangings 
For the walls so cold and bare— 

We can hang them o’er with garlands, 
For flowers bloom everywhere. 


We can always make home cheerful 
If the right course we begin; 

We can make its inmates happy 
And their truest blessings win. 

It will make the small room brighter 
If we let the sunshine in. 


When we gather round the fireside 
When the evening hours are long, 

We can blend onr hearts and voices 
In a happy, social song; 

We can guide some erring brother, 
Lead him fromthe path of wrong. 


We may fill our home with music 
_ And with sunshine brimming o'er, 
If against all dark intruders 
We will firmly shut the door— 
Yet, should evil. shadows enter, 
We must love each other more. 


There are treasures for the lowly, 
Which the grandest fail to find; 

There’s a chain of sweet affection 
Binding friends of kindred mind. 

We may reap the choicest blessings 
From the poorest lot assigned. 








A RUSSIAN SEWING WOMAN. 


What was I to do? Never was a woman 
placed in such a pitiable condition. I had 
been brought to Russia by a New England 
sewing machine company, to run their 
machines at an agency of theirs in—— 
street in St. Petersburg, where a handsome 
shop had been rented. One blustery cold 
day toward the close of October, I found 
the shop door closed, and_ learned to my 
dismay that our agent had disappeared, 
and the machines had all been seized for 
rent and debts. What was to be done? 
All the money I had in the world was 
about equivalent to $12. What was due 
to me I had left in our agent’s hands, and 
I felt it waslost. I thought of everything 
in the twenty-five minutes which elapsed 
between my heart-breaking, when I found 
the shop door closed, and my rapid walk 
back to my lodgings. Fortunately, my 
room had been hired for the month, and 
had been paid for in advance. I had at 
least a roof over my head for a few weeks. 
An idea suddenly struck me; I had been 
making an evening dress on the machine 
for a Russian lady who spoke English. 
She had some idea of buying a machine. 
In order to expedite the work I had taken 
to my room the body of her dress, and, 
having a machine there, had sewed on it 
of nights. That machine I would certain- 
ly keep; it would go very little toward the 
payment of the debt the agent owed me. 
I hurried home. Perhaps there was a 
letter with some money init. There was 
nothing. I must find the lady—but how? 
She had left no address. She had hardly 
spoken to me. I thought I heard her say 
that she would come again, and I believe 
she had fixed on this very day. There was 
but one chanee in a thousand. I must 
stand in the street and wait until she ap- 
peared. 

I hastened back and took up my position 
near the shop. I scanned every woman 
passing by. It was bitterly cold and raw, 
and the wind chilled me. I was faint 
with anxiety. Had I only known more of 
the language, I would have asked a police- 
man to take me to the American Consul, 
to the Minister. I wasin despair. Sud- 
denly a carriage drove up, a footman 
opened the door, and a lady elegantly 
dressed alighted. I tore across the street; 
it was the Russian lady. With my heart 
in my mouth, I told her my pitiful story 
and begged her to help me. If she wanted 
a servant, would she only try me? I had 
a sewing machine, and would make her 
dresses for nothing if I could stay with 
her until I could write to my people at 
home; they would send me money, and I 
could get back to the United States. My 
words must have had but little sense in 
them, Iwas so broken-hearted, for at first 
she hardly seemed to understand me. 

“Tam without a friend in the world 
here—a poor American woman, thousands 

of miles from her home ” 

She looked steadfastly at me, then open- 
ed her port monnaie. 

‘“No, no,” I said, ‘‘I want no money. I 
cannot beg. I am not yet so poor as to 
ask alms. But do you not remember me? 
The store is closed. The man who kept it 
has run away. I showed you the way the 
machine was worked.” 

Then she scanned me quickly; next 
cross-questioned me sharply. 

‘‘ How could a young girl trust herself 
alone in this strange country?” 

“Twas not alone. Two other young 
women came from the United States with 
me. Two weeks ago they were sent home, 
and the miserable man in charge induced 
me to stay, promising to give me money 
enough at the end of next month for my 
trip home to the United States. Might 
not the police look up the matter? Ihave 
been outrageously swindled.” 

“The police? and my dress—am I to 
lose it?” the lady asked impatiently. 

“‘ Not all of it. The skirt is in the shop, 
the body. the waist, is in my room, almost 
finished.” It seemed to me dreadful that 
in my agony she should talk about her 
dress. 

‘‘Where do you live!” she inquired ab- 
ruptly. I told her. ‘‘Get into the car- 
riage,” she said. I did so. When we were 
off the main street she stopped the car- 
riage, got ont with me, and we walked to 
my lodgings. I opened the door. On the 
table was her basque. It did not seem to 
interest her. She picked it up, however, 
glanced at it a moment, then threw it 
down. She examined the sewing machine. 

‘‘How long would it take me to become 
proficient in working this?’ she inquired 
as she sat down before the machine and 
tried the pedals. ‘‘Is it fatiguing?” 

“No, Madam. Oh, would you buy it? 
It is mine by rights. The money for it 
might help me to leave St. Petersburg.” 

‘‘How long did you say it would take 
me to become proficient?” 

‘«Two weeks, perhaps less.” 

“Would it disfigure my hands?” She 
took off her gloves, and showed her well 
eared-for hands, her fingers, glittering 
with rings. 





“Your beautiful hands would hardly be 
spoiled.” 

“Well, then, give mea lesson at once 
—at once. I will pay you for your 
trouble.” 

I expressed my gratitude with almost 
tears in my eyes. ‘I have no material 
here—but anything will do,” opened my 
trunk and took out an apron. “I will run 
a tuck across the bottom—it will do no 
harm.” 

“Nonsense. Take the waist and begin 
on that.” 

‘But it is quite finished, and any extra 
stitching would spoil this delicate cream- 
colored silk.” 

“Give it to me,” said the lady, taking 
up my scissors and deliberately cutting the 
waist up the back. 

“Now sew me up this,” she cried. I 
took it, ‘and as carefully as I couldran the 
machine, sewing up an ugly gash, but, of 
course, the waist was spoiled. ‘‘ Now I 
will try,” and she sat down and under my 
instruction worked for anhour. She was 
wonderfully clever with her fingers, and 
seemed to seize the peculiarities of the 
machine at once. 

“At this rate of progress, Madam, you 
would become quite a good workwoman 
in ten days,” I said approvingly. 

She made no reply, but worked away 
for another half-hour, crossing and re- 
crossing the body with stitches. ‘‘It is 
not so tiresome after all,” she said, ‘‘ but I 
have had enough for to-day. To-morrow 
I will call, and you will then take the ma- 
chine to pieces and show me how it must 
be put together again. You will oblige 
me very particularly by not going out to- 
day. I have to thank you for your pa. 
tience. Keep my visit silent. I hope you 
have learned that in Russia it is better to 
keep a quiet tongue. Do not return to the 
shop. Pray take this for my first lesson,” 
and she placed on the machine table a 
piece of gold. 

“‘T am very much overpaid,” I said. 

“Where are you from? English or 
American?” 

« American, from New Hampshire.” 

‘“‘New Hampshire? Where is that?” 

“‘One of the New England States.” 

“T never heard of it. You area good 
Republican, I suppose?” 

“‘T hope so.” 

‘‘Well, adieu.” I felt very much in- 
clined to kiss her: She looked cold and 
haughty, but my heart was so full of 
thankfulness that overcoming somewhat 
the awe IJ felt, I ventured to take her hand 
in mine and putit tomy lips. She did 
not withdraw it. ‘‘Poor child,” she said; 
“you do not look more than twenty, and, 
at your age, to be in such trouble! This 
must be a hard experience for you. Good- 
bye, until to-morrow.” She gazed at me 
steadfastly, as if she would look me 
through, and then, bowing, left me. 

I did not, would not, allow myself to be 
disheartened. Isat down and wrote two 
letters—one to my mother, at Amherst, 
the other to the sewing machine company, 
in New York. I explained my pitiful con- 
dition. 

Next morning early there was a low 
knock at my door. I opened it, and a 
woman plainly dressed entered. She did 
not say a word. She placed a bundle she 
held in her hands in a chair, and at once 
went to the machine, took up the bodice 
and commenced sewing. 

“You will kindly forget the lady of 
yesterday and know me as Elise simply, 
or rather, as Elise is French, we will say 
Eliza. I want to learn your trade. It is 
a whim of mine. Do you think that ina 
month I could earn my bread this way? I 
offer you a partnership. I can find the 
funds. The contents of the shop will 
probably be sold out, and you will be able 
to buy one of the machines for me. Now, 
will you take this one apart?” 

Ihad not a word tosay. I brought a 
wrench, a screw-driver, an oil can, and 
unloosened the working parts of the ma- 
chine. She took the oil can and bent over 
the machine, studying it. I noticed that 
she touched with her white fingers all the 
grimy parts, until her hands were soiled. 

“It is by no means as complicated as a 
revolver,” she said. 

I made no comment asI put the working 
parts together. She was very silent, 
working incessantly on some coarse 


material she had brought with her. I sat 
near her—teaching her what to do. She 
worked on until it was past noon. ‘“‘Is it 


not time now to eat something?” 

“It is,” I replied, ‘‘ would Madam par- 
take of my simple meal?” 

““Madam! I am Eliza—and you say 
your name is Mary. Mary, I shall be very 


‘} glad to share your food with you, if you 


will let me. If you have not enough for 
two—I will go out and buy what is want- 
ed. What shall it be? I daresay I can 
shop better than you. Will you lend me 
your shawl, your furs, and your over- 
shoes?” 

Before I could say a word she had them 
all on. Then she laughed for the first 
time, and curtesied to me. ‘“‘Sister Mary, 
sister Mary,” she cried in great glee, ‘‘ our 
co-partnership begins from to-day, I am 
to be capital and you brains. Little sister, 
good bye. I shall not be gone more than 
a quarter of an hour.” 

I was so astonished as to be speechless. 
In a thrice she was back, loaded down 
with packages. She had a loaf of bread, 
a piece of cheese, a pot of preserves, a 
breast of smoked goose, and some salted 
cucumbers. ‘I have a samovar, but it 
was too heavy for me to cfrry. The man 
I bought it of will bring it here at once. 
It is second hand, but as good as new. I 
see you have a teapot. My only two ex- 
travagances were some good soap and a 
pound of the best tea. Come, let us eat. 
I can arrange everything. .I am to wait 
on you.” 

Then up came the man with the copper 
urn and charcoal, and shé made the fire 
and prepared the meal. ‘‘ We don’t drink 
tea out of cups when we belong to the 
people—and we are of the people—but 
swallow it in tumblers.” Though I sat 
down at the little table with her, I ate 
sparingly, I was so much confused. 
“Before I conclude my first day’s lesson, 
sister Mary, let me ask you something. 
Did you ever read the ‘Arabian Nights? 
It is a book I suppose the world has read.” 
“It is quite well known in the United 
States. All children read it and ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe.’” 

“So I thought.” 





“You want me to remember Aladdin?” 


to think about is not half as pleasant. It 
is about Sindbad the sailor, and the old 


‘man ape he could not get rid of. You are 


the sailor, sister Mary, and I am the ugly 
old man ape,” and she made so comical a 
grimace that I could not help smiling. 

“T assure you that is my character, and 
you never will get rid of me until you 
break my head. Sister Mary, will you 
share your supper with me, your bed with 
me to-night, your breakfast with me to- 
morrow? Not for that day, but for the 
next day, and the day after that?” She 
said this very quietly as she took my hand 
in hers. I was at loss how to reply. 
“We are to work together for our living— 
only, sister Mary, make me proficient. I 
will be so diligent.” : 

“But madam—’ 

“‘No—sister Eliza.” 

‘Sister Eliza, how is it possible that a 
lady of means, whose acquaintance I made 
but yesterday, who awed me with her 
grand manners, her carriage, should wish 
to become a sewing woman?” 

“Ask me noquestions. This, however, 
I promise you. The story of the old man 
ape is partially true, but there is a limit to 
your endurance. Ina month from now, I 
swear to you that your passage home shall 
be paid you, and, besides that, there will 
be given you a handsome sum to start life 
with in your own country; only; for God’s 
sake, remember that just as you threw 
yourself on my mercy, I now throw myself 
on yours. I believe you have character 
and courage. No harm will come to you. 
I want a refuge, and I have found it. 
Teach me what you call the tension, how 
to tighten the stitch, and what to do when 
the thread breaks.” 

In a day I learned to love that woman. 
All the haughty proud manner was gone. 
She waited on me. She was the first up 
in the morning. She was always busy. 
The porter of the house evidently mistook 
her for one of the two girls who had been 
in the employ of thesewing-machinecom- 
pany, for one or the other of them had 
often been in myroom. Some small, ex- 
tra compensation was given him for the 
new lodger. She never spoke save in 
English, and her coming to me had been 
so mysterious that I felt quite certain the 
porter was entirely ignorant of her condi- 
tion. 

Certainly, it worried me a great deal. 
More than once I ventured to ask for an 
explanation, but Eliza would place her 
hand on my mouth, so that my speech was 
interrupted. It distressed me to see how 
hard she worked, for I felt that this new 
life was hurting her. I could see that 
from her pallor. If anything more than 
another made me feel sorry, it was for her 
beautiful hands. She seemed to take in- 
finite pains in spoiling them. 

“They are filthy—horrible,” she would 
say, ‘‘and still Ithink I care forthem more 
than I should—if I could only get athick, 
rough, red skin on them.” 

As she had said, the owner of the store 
was only too glad to sell me a machine. 
Eliza furnished the money. Work came 
to usina mysterious way—left down stairs 
with the porter. By-and-bye a fashion- 
able dressmaker, who made dresses for the 
court ladies, sent for me and gave me 
work. As what we had todo was well sew- 
ed—and we were always prompt—in less 
than three weeks we were doing geod busi- 
ness. My companion, save for the daily 
purchases made in the immediate neigh- 
borhood for food, never went out. No 
one called on her; she never received a 
letter. A few daysover the month had 
passed, when one morning, as I was run- 
ning up aseam ina piece of cloth, my 
needle struck something. It was a piece 
of paper. 

“It is for me, sister Mary,” said Eliza. 
She took the bit of paper, held it to the 
stove, appeared to read something, and 
then opened the stove-door and burned it. 
I did not question her. She worked on 
cheerfully all day, chatting on indifferent 
subjects. 

That night when we were in bed, taking 
me in her arms, she said: ‘‘ Poor Mary, 
your troubles, your anxieties, are now 
over. To morrow, early, apply for your 
passport. It will cost you to go from here 
to Liverpool, say, £40, and the passage 
from Liverpool, to the United States as 
much more; that makes £80, and you will 
have something to spare. I wish it could 
have been more, but you will have al- 
together £300, which, after deducting 
your traveling expenses, will leave your 
some money to begin your life with again. 
For me—who have learned to love a sin- 
gularly honest and simple-minded woman 
—you shall have this ring,” and she slip- 
ped on my finger a ring; ‘‘ but don’t wear 
it, for the diamond might betray me. So 
far, Mary, you have run no risk, but next 
week you might be ruined forever, for you 
have harbored——” 

I was speechless with terror. 

“Only a woman,” she continued, ‘“‘whose 
own life—or the life of any one else who 
stood in her way—she would care no more 
of taking, than would the cook who 
wrings a chicken’s neck. Do not be 
shocked, Mary, I shall sleep as sweetly 
to-night—as if death did not threaten me. 
My story, as far as relates to you, is soon 
told. It became necessary for mea month 
ago to disappear. The simplest chance in 
the world threw you in my way. Had 
you been of any other nationality than an 
American, I would never have trusted 
you. You might go out now, Mary, and 
sell me Judas-like, for a sum of money 
which would make you rich for life.” 

I clung convulsively to her, and bade 
her be quiet. 

“‘Through my veins, child, there runs 
the best blood in Russia; but every drop 
of it I will shed for the cause. Thank 
God for your lowly estate. You must go 
away to-morrow, and now good night.” 

I begged her to come to the United 
States with me. She said: ‘‘No, my 
place is here. I should be useless there.” 
Then she complained of lassitude, and 
presently went to sieep. I looked at her, 
her face pillowed on her arm, breathing 
as calmly as an infant, and thought her 
the loveliest woman I had ever seen. 

Next morning, out of a package of some 
rough material, she produced, as if by 
magic, a roll of notes, which, without 
counting, she handed to me. 

‘‘Later in the day there ought to arrive 
some furs for me, for poor Mary must not 


’ 





getcold. Now, away withyou.” Herold 


“No, not at all. The story I wish you] 


manner had returned. ‘‘Get your pass- 
port. Go by Breman to England, or the 
ice will delay you. Do not. wait.” Still 
I was irresolute. I could not bear to leave 
her. I sobbedas if my heart would break. 
Then she knelt to me and implored me to 
go. At last I consented. My passport 
was given to me at the police head quar- 
ters without a word. . 

I returned to our room. AsI stood at 
the landing the cheerful clatter of the 
machine was heard. Eliza was bending 
over her work, singing some plaintive air. 
“Ts all right?” she asked, very quietly. 
“‘See, your furs have come. They are 
very beautiful, and so warm.” 

‘*T have permission to leave. 

‘“Thank God! See my work. 
could do now without you.” 

“You do not love me, Eliza!” I cried. 

“‘Not love you—my sister! I loved my 
husband—he was shot. Iloved my only 
child; in the agony of my grief—beeause 
his father was killed—from my breast he 
sucked poison and died. After them, I 
love you best.” Then for the first time 
she burst intoa paroxysm oftears. ‘‘Itis 
because I love you—that I might be your 
death.” As she wrung my hand, she felt 
the ring on my finger. ‘Off with it. 
You wore your mittens at the police office? 
If they had seen it! Quick, let me hideit.” 
She took off my shoe and hid the ring in 
my stocking. ‘‘Should you ever marry, 
sell the ring, or the stone it, and you will 
not be portionless. Now, off with you. 
The rest of your things you will give me. 
Here is a photograph of yours. You will 
let keepit? I have been happierhere with 
you than for years.” She took me by the 
hand, gave me one long kiss, closed the 
door on me, and I never saw her more. 

My trip home was without a single in- 
cident. My dear mother comforted me. 
Still, there was some vague feeling of 
dread. My mind wandered, all I could 
do, toward my roomcompanion. Picking 
up a newspaper, when at home, some two 
weeks after my arrival, I read in the tele- 
graphic dispatches: 

“St. PeTerssurG, December 23.—An 
arrest of great importance has been made. 
One of the chief actors in the Nihilistic 
plots, a Russian Princess, was taken, but 
only after she had killed one of the police, 


Disguised as a sewing machine woman, 
she had hitherto baffled the police.” 


I thinkI 





A Baffled Dyspeptic. 

Somebody is always discovering that 
something is injurious to health. Once 
upon a time there was aman who was a 
true American because he was a dyspeptic. 
He watched the papers, and whenever 
some medical jackass was said to have 
pronounced some article of food injurious 
he dropped it. Even potatoes were not to 
be eaten, because they loaded the stom- 
ach with a mass of stuff—the core which 
is not at all nutritious; the skin contains 
a'poisonous principle which boiling water 
extracts, and which may get into the 
“‘meat;” and all that is nutritious of a 
potato is starch, and we eat too much 
starch anyhow. Alcohol, some contend, 
is inflammatory in its action upon the 
bloodvessels which line the interior of 
the stomach, even in the smallest doses 
and in any shape. 

Other physicians, high in authority as 
those first cited, said that alcohol is the 
friend of the dyspeptic,Jassisting as no 
other agent can in digestion, and these 
recommended beer and wine at every 
meal. Here was a dilemma. but to be 
on the safe side he eschewed alcohol. 
Finally, by elfminating one article after 
another from his diet, he was reduced 
to oatmeal and water, and fondly 
believed he had reached the shore of 
safety. But one day his newspaper told 
him that Mr. So-and-so declared oatmeal 
very injurious. It is heating tothe blood, 
causing a disposition to fevers, declared 
this wise acre, and worse still, the chaff 
which is contained in the meal scratches 
the stomach, and when the coats of that 
organ are weak, may even cause an ob. 
scure inflammation difficult to trace to its 
origin. 

He was in despair. Must he live on 
water only, and that, as he knew, filled 
with invisible animalcule, which might, 
for all he knew, have an injurious etfect 
upon the stomach? Before reducing his 
diet to so thin a viand, he decided to 
study the matter a day or two. But wozse 
remained for him. The next day came a 
statement that some German or French 
scientist had discovered alcohol abounds 
every where—in the air, the earth, even 
in the water we drink. 

“What!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ have: I been 
breathing in that dangerous stuff, alcohol, 
ali these years? Can I not even drink 
water without imbibing poison?” 

He reeled and fell. During the weeks 
of recovery from the ensuing brain fever, 
he had time to reflect. Hewas compelled 
to eat, andyet he gained strength. ‘Eat 
and die” was his stern resolve when he 
arose from the couch of sickness. Eat 
he did, everything that was good, and, be- 
hold, his dyspepsia was no more. 








An Enthusiastic Endorsement. 


GoruaM, N. H., July 14, 1879. 

GENtTs—Whosoever you are, I don’t know; 
but I thank the Lord and feel grateful to you 
to know that in this world of adulterated medi- 
cines there is one compound that proves to do 
all it advertises to do, and more. Four years 
ago I hada slight shock of palsy, which un- 
nerved me to such an extent that the least ex- 
citement would make me shake like the ague. 
Last May I was induced to try Hop Bitters. 
I used one bottle, but did not see any change; 
another did so change my nerves that they are 
now as steady as they ever were. I used to 
take both hands to write, but now my good 
right hand writes this. Now, if you continue 
to manufacture as honest and good an article 
as you do, you wlll accumulate an honest for- 
tune, and confer the greatest blessing on your 
fellow-men that was ever conferred on man- 
kind. TIM BURCH. 


*Among the ladies who may read this there 
may be several sickly ones who have made up, 
their minds to act on the old saw which speci- 
fies that ‘‘ What can’t be cured, must be endur- 
ed.” While the truth of the old proverb is 
self-evident it is just. possible they may have 
erred in judgment as to the possibilities of the 
healing art outside of the medical profession 
and before giving up in despair they had better 
test the efficacy of Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, which is now attracting 
universal attention. 








Butter making is an art which THATCHER’s 





ORANGE BuTTER COLOR temptingly shades. 
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DARBY’S 


PROPHYLACTIC FLUID 


For the prevention and treatment of Diphtheria 
Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Yellow Fever, Malaria: 
etc., etc. 

The Free use of the Fluid will do 


more to arrest and cure these dis- 
eases than any known preparation, 


Darby's Prophylactic Fluid: 


A safeguard against all Pestilence, Infection, Con- 
tagion and Epidemics. 


ALSO AS A GARGLE FOR THE THROAT, 
AS A WASH FOR THE PERSON, AND AS 
A DISINFECTANT FOR THE HOUSE, 


A Certain Remedy Aga‘nst All Con- 
tagious Diseases. 

Neutralizes at once all noxious odors and gases, 
destroying the germs of disease and septic (putri- 
scence) floating imperceptibly in the air, such as 
have effected a lodgment in the throat or on the 
person. 

Perfectly Harmless used Internally or Ex- 
ternally. 

J. H. ZEILIN & CO., Proprietors, Manufactur- 
ing Chemists, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price 50 cents per bottle. Pint bottles $1. 









WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


To Consumptives.—Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oil 
and Lime has now been before the public twenty 
years, and has steadily grown in favor and appre- 
ciation. This could not be the case unless the 

reparation was of high intrinsic value. The com- 
Soutien of the Phosphate of Lime with pure Cod 
Liver Oil, as prepared by Dr. Wilbor, has produc- 
ed a new phase in the treatment of Consumption 
and all diseases of the Lungs. This article can be 
taken by the most delicate invalid without creating 
the disgusting nausea which is such an objection 
to the Cod Liver Oil when taken without Lime. It 
is prescribed by the regular faculty. Sold by the 

roprietor A. B. WitBor, Chemist, Boston, and 
all druggists. 








, » A MONTH—AGENTs WAanTED—9 best sell- 
Wh — in the world; 1 sample free. 
ddress Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 
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ROCHESTER! 


A NEW TOMATO. 


The ROCHESTER is the product of a cross be- 
tween the Acme and Lester’s Perfected, and is own 
sister to Mayfilower. As large as the Garfield, but 
as smooth asthe Acme, It is undoubtedly the 
largest smooth Tomato. Firm, dark skin; bears 
transportation well; absolutely no core; ripens 
close to the stem; did not decay last season on 
heavy or light soil; delicious flavor. Fo alegby 
the packet only, 25 cents; five packets, # 00.38 


HIRAM SIBLEY#& CO, SEEDSMEN, 
Rochester, New York. Chicago, Illinois. 
13-8t 


BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, JAMES 
VICK, SHARPLESS 


and more than one hundred other Strawberries, 
for sale in large or small quantities; also a full as- 
sortment of Raspberries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries and Grapes. Correctness 
to name determined by careful examination when 
in fruit. The utmost care employed in handling 
and packing. New and promising varieties a 
specialty. My new price list mailed free to all ap- 
plicants. T. T. — _——- Haven, Mich. 
ji0-my 


STRAWBERRIES! RASPBERRIES! 


Original home of the BIDWELL. Other leading 
sorts. The GREGG and other raspberries cheap. 
Send for circular. Address HATHAWAY & 
ROGERS, Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 

mr03-4t 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Good plants, well packed, peo an delivered. We 
ask a trial order to compare our stock and method of 
doing business with other firms. 


COMBINED CATALOGUE. 
Fruits, Flowers, Bulbs and Seeds. 


Our stock is complete. Combines all the novelties 
advertised as specialties he the different dealers. It 
will pay to get our catalogue before ordering. ( 


V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N. Y. 


ee. 223-3m 
SEEDS! 
FARM -® good tools and seeds. 
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name 10, EM CARD CO., E. River, Ct. 
d5.17t 
OF THIS 
FREE Advertisement, 


SPLENDID 





In order to advertise HOUSE AND HOME, and secure 
subscribers pow we have decided to make the following most 


princely and magnificent offer to each and every reader of this 
aper. Itisthe common practice of the gold and silver refiners 
of England and Switzerland to purchase fiom the pawubrokers of 
their respective countries all the gold and silver watches which 
have been unredeemed, simply for the sako of the gold andsilver 
cases. The works are then sold to a celebrated watch firm who 
have made a specialty of this business. The firm places the works 
in the hands of skilltul workmen, who set to work and put them in 
ag good condition as possible. These works embrace every variety of 
movement, some of them being very fine and perfect timekeepers, 
all handsomely cased. We have just purchused the entire stock 
(25,000) of a bankrspt concern of the above described watches at 
ess than the first cost of the raw material. 

On receipt of ®1.50, the subscription price of Mouse and 
Home, and $1.00 extra to pay for packing, postage, and register- 
ing, we will send House and Home for one year (52 numbers), 
and one of these watches, PosTPaID, to any address in the United 
States. Watches mailed the day the order is received. The watches 
were purchased specially to go with House and Home, and 
will be furnished only to subscribers to that publication. In order 
to introduce it at once we make this unusual offer, which could not 
be made were it not for the fact that we bought the watches at one- 
quarter cost of manulacture. 

On receipt of 50 cents extra we will send our new and elegant 
watch-chain, with a Whistle Charm and Dog Call Attach- 
ment—just the thing for huntcrs and sporting men. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS DESCRIBED, 
Address METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
252 Broadway, New York City, N.Y; 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


West Point, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. Metropolitan Publishin 
Company. Gents.: I am in receipt of thehandsome premium watc 
sent me. I was much surprised to know that you could 7 ly so 
good a timekeeper tor 60 little money, HOUSE AND HOME 
alone is wortk the price. Enclosed please find six (6) new eub- 
scriptions at $2.50. Please send me 6 premium watches, the same 
st; Ib as the last. Very np mg Lieut. E. 8. Farrow, U.S. Army. 

urfreesboro, Tenn., Sept 30, 1882. Gents.: Watch arrived. 
*#** All right in time keeping qualities. Jesse W. Sparks, Jr. 
8t. Paul, Minn., Sept. 14. emium received, anda nice one 
itis. Gen. R.W. Johnson. Wrightstown, Minn., _. 20, 
82. Received premium last night. Well satisfied. artha 
Goodale. South Gardiner, Me., Dec. 94, °82. Received 
watch and paper; like them: much ;_was offered $10 for watch ; don’t 
want to sell, H. C. Goodwin. Waverly, Pa., Feb. 16,783. 
Received the beautiful premium watch. It —_ good time; our 
—— pronounced it coin silver. M. M. Hufford. Testimonials 

ike the avove received every day. 


N. B.2The popular and beautiful weekly publica. 
tion known as HOUSE AND HOME, flluetrated 
mowspaper (established 1880), 1a one of the best and most 

illustrated weekly newspapers of the day, 
News, Art, Sefence, Fashion, Music, Poetry, 
Pharming Stories, Wit and Humor, Useful Know- 
ledge, and Amusement for every American home. In 
‘act, a picterial history of the world from week toa 
week—sixtcen pages beautifully illustrated—same 
size as Harper's or Leslic’s illustrated weeklies. 


—THE MILD POWER CURES .8 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC—— 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 30 years.—Each number the special pre 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the people 
UIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 
‘evers, Congestion7Inflamations,.... . 
orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colle,.. 25 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants 5 
Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 


Cholera Mo 
Coughs, Cold, 
‘oothache, Faceache,.... 
eadaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo 
Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,........ 
“Tschogget or Painful Periods,.... 
tes, too Profuse Periodg,.......... ‘ 
Crome, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... 
Salt Rheum, ysipeios, Eruptions, 

Rheumatic Pains, 


full of 
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Rheumatism, ar 
. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding, resaguce cs 
Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
- Whooping Cough, violent coughs... 
. General Debility, Physical Weakness. 
Kidney Disease,......c.cccceces cooeee y 
- Nervous Debility,...........sscsceees 1. 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .5¢ 
. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 1.0€ 
Sold ~ druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin’ 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys Book on Diseace.&c. 
04 pages) also 1 i ah Cata ogue,  ~4 
ress, H» reys’ Homeopathic Me 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York. 


MKERMOTT'S 


SAF Me AVR SOPNFAAE 


Sankane 
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STRICTLY VEGETABLE 





PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, 


and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
NOTICE.—Without a particle of doubt, Ker- 
mott’s Pills are the most popul¢r of any on the mar- 
ket. Having been beforethe public for a quarterof 
acentury, and having always performed morethan 
= promised howd Ag merit the success eo 
ey have attained. Cc ic. per Ke 
For sale by all dvaggicte.” mn 






Catalogue. 
cast Seed Sower, 
? ‘eo ® LE 


WESTERN 


den, Greenhouse or Nursery. AGENTS, 
We WARRANT everything as represented. 


HIRAM: SIBLEY & CO, 


SEEDS AND IMPLEM 3 6 
ly illustrated Catalogue sent free, : 
CHICAGO, ILL, Wholesale and Retail. ROCHESTER, N.Y 


THE PAUSFUL sve stooMtee CO'S 


80. 
other first-class 
Everything for the Lawn, Gar- 








The only establishment makin sP A 
BUSINESS of ROSES. va Hous 
for R S| $ alone, Sen e Pot ace I es 
te bloom d post- 

al 





with every order. r NEW CUIDE, @ complete 

Treatise on the Rose,70 pp. elegantly tllustrated—free toall, 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


2OLCOTMO _ 















femmes 08, MAN AND BEAST. 


THE BEST 
EXTERNAL 


LL REMEDY 


— FOR— 


women DHEUMATISH, 
ze. NEURALGIA, 
="; CRAMPS, 


Sprains, Bruises, 
sumed Burnsand Scalds, | 


Sciatica, Backache, 


bet. Aree 
= Frosted Feet and 


Ears, and all other 
Pains and Aches. 
It is a sere cere for 
Galls, Strains, Scratches, 


Sores, &c., on 
HORSES. 


One trial will prove its 


lial merits. Its effects are 


INSTANTANEOUS. 
Every bottle warranted to 
ve satisfaction. Send ad. 


ress for pamphlet. 
Price 25 cts.and 50 cts. per 
bottle. Sold everywhere. 5 
Henry, Johnson & Lord, Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 














ELATL L/S 
‘ Vegetable Sicilian 


HATR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfect.y adapted to cure 
diseases of the scalp, and the first successful re- 
storer of faded or gray hair to its natural color, 
growth, and youthful beauty. It has had many 
imitators, but none have so fully met all the re- 
quirements needful for the proper treatment of 
the hairand scalp. HALL’s HAIR RENEWER has 
steadily grown in favor, and spread its fame and 
usefulness to every quarter of the globe. Its un- 
paralleled success can be attributed to but one 
cause: the entire fulfilment of its promises. 

The proprietors have often been surprised at the 
receipt of orders from remote countries, where 
they had never made an effort for its introduction. 

The use for a short time of HALL’s Hair 
RENEWER wonderfully improves the personal 
appearance, It cleanses the scalp from all im- 
purities, cures all humors, fever, and dryness, 
and thus prevents baldness. It stimulates the 
weakened glands, and enables them to push for- 
ward a new and vigorous growth. The effects of 
this article are not transient, like those of alco- 
holic preparations, but remain a long time, which 








SIXTEEN SPLENDID 


CERANIU 
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Seed Potatoes. 
Price Lists Free. 


Rochester GBEDA . GLASS, Seed Grower, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
f6eow6bt 


The Most Remarke 
Se HANSEL able Raspberry ever 
Produced. Send for full account 
and a beautiful chromo of it. The 


finest stock in the U.S. of 





embracing all valuable varieties, 
ay also a superior stock of Fruit 

uw Trees. Lovett’s Small Fruits 
@ are the best. Catalogue, brilliant. 
m ly jilustrated (colored plates), tell- 

aa ing how to get and grow them, 
Se honest descriptions, fair prices, 
free. The most beautiful and useful Fruit Catalogue ever 
published. J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J., 
Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry 4 Manchester Sirqwoerry: 


ja23eow6t 
GRAPE VINES 2s" 
Currant Bushes, 
Raspberry and Strawberry Plants, &c., &c. Im- 
mense Stock. Prices LOW. Catalogue Free. 
f20eow5dt S. J. ALLIS, Erie, Pa. 








Pear, Cherry & 





COLLECTION O 


the’ season, fully described, ta their MANUAL 


makes its use a matter of economy. 


BUCKINGHAM'’S DYE 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, or 
black, as desired. It produces a permanent color 
that will not wash away. Consisting of a single 
preparation, it is applied without trouble. 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 





FOR ALL THE FORMS 
or 


Scrofulous, Mercurial, and 
Blood Disorders, 


the best remedy, because the most 
searching and thorough blood- 
purifier, is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sold by all Druggists ; $1, six bottles, $5. 








MICROSOOPICAL DISCOVERY. 
THATCHER'S 


Orange Butter Color 
Is so concentrated and so per- 
ba \e fect in shade that it is economy 
ee anda satisfaction to use it. We 
want no cash that our goods do not merit. The 
most emphatic testimonials from the proprietors of 
large creameries and dairies full of solid facts await 
your request by mail. Putupin 1, 4410 0z. bot- 
tles and 1 4 10 gal. cans. Every package warranted 
to satisfy the consumer and keep in any latitude for 
years without deterioration. Sold by Dealers in 26 
States and Canada, who will give to each purchaser 
acopy of the New GumpE Book (just out) on the 
Dairy and how toselecta milch cow. It contains 
over 60 fine illustrations: or send us 16c for a copy. 

H. D. Thatcher & Co., Propr’s, Potsdam, N. ¥. 









of EVERY THING forthe 


r Mailed free on application, 
ye state in what paper you po rns 


9 Peter Henderson Co., > 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York, 
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MAILED FREE. 
Our Annual Illustrated 
Spring Catalogue of 
Me SEEDS,BULBS,PLANTS 
Wey & FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES , 
2) &.> Address 
MICHIGAN SEED CO. 


ay 
3% 4 
wy 211 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


f6-tf 


NEBRASEA. 















We BOTHER WITH A RIDGLING 
When his Value can be Doubled? 


e 
, 






@ safe and reliable — Parties can secure 
forming aclub. Will also spay domestic ani 
@ art. and ive ciroular. 
The above cut bee es his method of securing the animal 
ry Ww Tir 


Address, £ : de Ww LUCAS, 
Battle Creek. Mia» 





ar operator. 


m6-13t 


COFFEE 


fits, choice 
charges. 





BETTER 





J. E. SHEPARD & CO. Cincinnati, 0., Kansas City, Mo 
f13eow6t 





SEED COR 


'o meet the demands of farmers and dealers 
for reliable need, we CaF in lots to suit, a limited 


Extiram Sibley « Co.,, 
~ SEEDSMEN, Chicago, Mlinois. 





London 
ician ae 
cein New York 
. fortheCureef ® 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journal of Medicine. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London) 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
than any other living physician. His success has any Aer 





s for prices and 
pamphlets giving 
testimonials. 


= WM. ADAIR & CO., 
Seedsmen, Nursery- 
= men and Florists, 

= and agents for Pacific 

ae ies uano Co., 
No. 48 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich, Illustrated 
Spring Seed Catalogue = free on application, 
m 












Special prices on car lots shipped direct from a P.O, , 
Nebreske. m27-4t dross Dr: AB. MESEROLE. No oo Jone St: Now Yak. 
16-8 
SOLUBLE 
Pacific Guano 32 0) ACRES I Rik ‘ 
The best and most WPicseotaeat st 
economical ferti- | Devil’s Lake, Turtle Monntain 
lizer known. Send and Mouse River Country, 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Tributary to the United States Land Offiee at 


CRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 


SECTIONAL MAP and FULL particulars 


mailed FREE to any address by 


H. C. DAVIS, 
Assistant General Passenger Agené, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R R., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Seed Corn and Potatoes 


Much can be learned of the 
latest experiments and best 
hew varieties, from the new 
wotk on above crops, sent 


free by 
. ©. VAUGHN, 
42 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








acquaintances wi 
(orishas 
er to introduce staple 3 
tune, act now. J. D. eat” Box 127, Buffalo, NY 


$6.25 for 39 cts, 


ne sending me 80c. and the addresses of 10 
mee Pree receive by return mai] goods 
This is an honest of- 

If you want a for- 








made Splendid Latest Style chromo cards, name, 10c. 
$72 AATEEE; 82,2 dey sthomecusily made. Cosas | Af) Sfemium with Spacks.E.H.Panioe,NewHavea,C 
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MIST. 


To the Editor 
Dear Sir:- 
this week a 
Farmers, ” ¥ 
Ohio Farme: 
mistake has 
without hiri: 
For fear this 
prove a grea 
of Michigan, 
line giving t 
takes, of son 
Mr. Terry 
number of y 
and that as s 
success follo 
probable th: 
Terry’s succ 
years of his ¢ 
the surface a 
hire help? 1 
under the h 
it is never se 
polished cor 
fer to one or 
then I am th: 
A farmer 
owned two | 
men, could n 
ed his farm t 
did most of t 
harvest. Th 
did well wh 
Another you 
years ago un 
experienced : 
hire as little 
within his m 
and paid for 
farm and eve 
man to the 
He was now | 
the old farme 
first began. 
men, plowin; 
he either fou 
ed out, as all 
town lot. 
Again, two 
the same yea 
advantages a: 
to both, so fai 
concerned; bi 
a renter, whi! 
dred acres lef 
renter hired | 
ing to posse 
The young 
acres hired a 
enough to ps 
was about all 
four hundre 
renter finally 
eighty acres, : 
until to-day | 
fifteen hundr 
also consider: 
This young 
hearted, gene 
all churches 1 
ready to assis 
withstanding 
enjoyin 
owt p bay 
all misunders 
1s proper and 
read and keer 
be afraid of w 
much as it wi 
town. Hire le: 


attend to ever 
cess will crow 


What ( 


To the Editor of 

DEAR Sir:— 
paper what | 
quarter blood : 
both half-bloo 
it require a fu 
other? 


A grade is tl 
animal on one 
half-bloods ca: 
instance, a gra 
must have pui 
animal would 
grade, not the 
Hereford. 





